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PLATE L 



THE SPARS AND RIGGING OF A SHIP. 



INDEX OF REFERENCES. 



1 Head. 

2 Head.boards. 

3 Stem. 
A Bows. 

Forecastle, 
fi Waist. 
1 Qaarter.deck. 
8 Gaii^rway. 
& Couuter. 
ISL Stern. 

11 Taffercl. 

12 Fore chains. 

13 Main chains, 
li Mizzen chaios. 

Bowsprit. 
Ifi Jib-boom. 
11 Flying jib-boom, 
la Sprltsail yard. 
ISI Martingale. 
2& Bowsprit cap. 

21 Foremast. 

22 Fore topmast. 

23 Fore topgallant mast. 
2* Fore royal mast. 

25 Fore skysall mast. 

26 Main mait. 
2Z Main topmast. 

2a Main topg'allant mast. 
2ii Main royal mast. 

30 Main skygail mast. 

31 3Iizzen ina.st. 
22. Mizzen tojjmast. 

S3 Mizzun topgallant mast. 
31 Mizzen royal mast. 
35 Mizzen skysall mast. 
Sli Fore tpencer guff. 
37 Slain spencer gaff, 
as Spanlier gaff. 
3ii .Spanker boom. 
m Fore top. 
il Foremtiust cap. 

42 Fore topnukit cross-trees. 

43 Main top. 

44 Mainmast cap. 

ih Main topmast cross- 
trees. 
^ Mizzen top. 



42 Mfzzenmast cap. 
48 Mizzen topmast cross- 
trees. 
4a Fore yard. 
5fi Fore topsail yard, 
fil Fore toppallant yard, 
&2 Fore royal yard. 

53 Main yard. 

54 Main topsail yard. 

55 Main topgallant yard. 
6fi Main royal yard. 

61 Cross-jack yard. 

fifi Mizzen topsail yard. 

62 Mizzen topgallant yard. 
SQ Mizzen royal yard. 

fil Fore truck. 
62 Main truck. 
£3 ^flzzen truck. 

61 Fore stay. 

fi& Fore topmast stay, 
fifi Jib stay. 

62 Fore topgallant stay. 

fiS Flyinp-jib stay. 
69 Fore royal stay. 
2D Fore skysall stay. 

21 Jib guys. 

22 Flying-jib guys. 

23 Fore lifts. 

24 Furo braces. 

25 Fore topsail lifts. 
2fi Fore topsail braces. 
22 Fore topgallant lifts. 
2B Fore topgallant braces. 
2S Fore royal lifts. 

8fl Fore royal braces, 
fil Fore ringing. 

82 Fore topmast rigging. 

83 Fore topgallant shrouds. 

84 Fore topmast backstays. 

85 Fore topgallant back- 

stays. 

8fi Fore royal backstays. 
82 Main stay. 
8fi Main topmast stay. 
82 Main topcrallant stay. 
Sit Main royal stay. 
<LL Main lifts. 



52 Main braces. 

53 Main topsail lifts. 
&4 Main topsail braces. 
85 Main topgallant lifts. 
M .Main topi^'allant braces. 
21 Main royal lifts. 

2B Main royal hraces. 

SD Main rigcjing. 
IM Main topmast rigging. 
IQi Main topgallant rig- 
<?ing 

122 Main topmast back- 
stays. 

103 Main topgallant back- 
stays. 

IM Main royal backstays. 
lO.'"} Cross-jack lifts. 
IM Cross-jack braces. 
107 Mizzen topsail lifts. 
IM Mizzen topsail braces 

109 Mizzen topgallant lifts. 

110 Mizzen topgal't braces. 

111 Mizzen royal lifts. 

112 Mizzen royal braces. 

113 .Mizzen stay. 

Ill .Mizzen topmast stay. 
Ha Mizzen toi)gallant stay. 
Hfi Mizzen royal stay. 
HI MizzL-n skysail stay, 
lis Mizzen nccRing. 
liii Mizzen topuia.<»t rigging. 
122 Mizzen topgal. shrouds. 

121 Mizzen topmast back- 

stays. 

122 Mizzen topgal'nt back- 

stays. 

123 Mizzen royal backstays. 

124 Fore spencer vanjrs. 

125 Main .spencer vangs. 

126 Spanker vangs. 

127 Knsign halyards. 

12ii .Spanker peak halyards. 
12a Foot- rope to fore yard. 
I3ii Foot-rope to main yard. 
131 Foot-rope to cros8-j«ck 
yard. 



PLATE II 



A SHIPS SAILS. 



INDEX 

1 Fore topmast staysail. 

2 Jib. 

3 Flying jib. 

i Fore spencer. 
5. Main spencer. 

0 Spanker. 

1 Foresail. 

S Fore topsail. 
Q Fore topgallant aail. 
in Fore royal. 

11 Fore Bkys^ail. 

12 Mainsail. 

12. Main topsail. 

ii Main topgallant sail. 

15 Main royal, 

M Main skysail. 

17 Mizzen topsail. 



OF UEFERENCES. 

IS Mizzen topgallant sail. 
IS Mizzen royal. 
2Q Mizzen skysail. 

21 Lower studdingsail. 
21^ Lee ditto. 

22 Fore topmast studdingsail. 
22- Lee ditto. 

23 Fore topgallant studdingsail. 
22^ Lee ditto. 

2i Fore royal studdingsail. 
21^ Leo ditto. 

2Zt Main topmast studdingsail. 

251 Lee ditto. 
; 2fl Main topgallant studdingsail. 
' 2C» Lee ditto, 
j 21 Main royal studdingsail. 

' 22: Lec ditto. 
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PLATE ni. 



THE mAME OF A SHIR 



INDEX 

A. Thb OumDB. 

1 Upper stem-piece. 

2 Lower Btem^pieoe. 
8 Gripe. 

4 Forward keel-pieoe. 

5 Middle keel-piece. 

6 After keel-piece. 

7 Faleeked. 

8 Stem kaee. 

9 Stem poet 

10 Badder. 

11 Bilge strenkB. 

12 First streak vndtf die wales. 
18 Apron. 

14 Lower apron. 

15 Fore frame. 

16 After frame. 

17 Wales. 

18 Waist. 

19 Plank ebesv; 

20 Timber keadr. 

21 Stancshions. 

22 BaiL 

23 Knigkt heads. 

24 Cathead. 

25 Faabion timbers. 

26 Tnmsoma. 

27 Quarter i»eoes 

B. Tns Ikside of tbs Sisrk. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Chock. 

4 Transoms. 



REFERENCES. 

5 Half transoms. 

6 Main tr&nsom. 

7 Quarter timbers. 

8 Transom knees. 

9 Horn timbers. 

10 Comiter-timber knee. 
U Stern-post. 
12 Badder^head. 
18 Counter timbers. 
14 Upper.dedE damp. 

C Thb Inside of the Bows. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Step for the mast. 

4 Breast-hook. 

5 Lower-deck breaat-hook. 
. 6 Forward beam. 

[ 7 Upper-deck clamp. 

8 Knight-heads. 

9 Hawse timbers. 

10 Bow timbers. 

11 Apron of the stem. 

D. Thb Timbbbs. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Floor timbers. 

8 KsTsl timbers or groond fnttocks, 

4 Lower liattoeks. 

5 Middle fnttocks. 

6 Upper fiittooks. 

7 Top timbers. 

8 Half timbers, or half top^timbeti. 



PLATE IV. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

Ship.— A ship is aqaare-rigged tbroaghottt ; that is, ahe has tops, and caniM 
sqnftre sails oa all tluree of ber masts. 

BlBK.— A bark is square-rigged at her fore and main masts, and differs from a 
ahipiBhaTingnotopxand canjfiBg only foie-aikd-aftsailaai her auaaen* 

mast. 

Bbio.^ A fdU>rigged brig ia aqoan-iigged at both bar aiaata. 

HiBlUPBRODiTB BBia.--*A hermaphrodite brig is square-rigged at her fiire- 
Blast ; but haa no top, and only fore^d-an aaUa at ber nuuB 

Topsail Sohoorbb. — A topsail schooner has no tops at her foremast, and is 
fore-and-aft rigged at her mainmast. She differs from a herm aphrodite 
brig in that site is not properly square-rigged at her. foremast, haTine 
no top, and canjing a lioirMuiCMft foreaul^ instead of a sqnars toNiail 
andaspenoer. 

FoBa'AHD-Af* SoBooKBa.— A fore^d-aft schooner is fore-and-aft rigi^ 
throughout, differing from a topsail schooner in that the latter eaines 
small square sails aloft at the fore. 

Sioop.— A sloop baa one mast, fiin-and-aft rigged. 

Hb&haphbodite Briqs sometimes carry small square sails aloft at the main ; 
in which case they are called BBiOABrntBS, and diffsr from a FuL^ 
RIOGED Bbio in that tliey liave no top at the mainmast smd carry a fore- 
and-aft mainsail instead of a square mainsail and trysail. tSome Topsau* 
SoBOOHBRfl earry small square tails aloft at tho nudn as well as tiie fore ; 
bciBg iu other respects fore-sod-aft rigged. They ar9 then called Kadi 
Top SAU SottooNsas. 
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CHAPTER L 

QIESERAL BUUBS ABD OBflEETATIOm* 

Cmstnictlon of vessels — Tonnage and c«rrtage of merchant vessels— Proportions of spars 
—Placing tbe maita Siie of ancbois and oMei-Lgad llBQ^I^og line— Ballaat 

and lading. 

ConsiBucTiON OF Tessbls. — Afl mmbant vessels of the larger class 
ore DOW built in the United States, the extiexne length of deck, firom 
the after part of tlie stern-post to the Ibre part of the stem, is from 
four-and-a-half to four-and-three-fonrths that of the heani, at its 
widest part. The Damascus, of 700 tons* measurement, built at 
Boston in 1839, and considered a fair apecimen of our best freighting 
vessels, had 150 feet from stem to stern-post, and 32 feet 6 inches 
extreme breadth. The Knjah, of 630 tons, built at Boston in 1837, 
had 140 feet length, and 30 feet beam -beiog each in length, abont 
four and six-tenths their beam. 

A great contrast to this proportion is exhibited in the most recent 
statistics (1841) of ve.ssels of the same tonnage in the i^^ugiish navy ; 
as the following table wiU shew : — 

Tons. 

f Dido 734 
I Alert 358 

American f DamasCHS 694 
Merchant, j 



Deck. 




Pnportfon. 


120 ft 


37 ft. 6 in. 


3-20 


105 „ 


33 „ 6 „ 


313 




30 „ 4 


316 


150 „ 


32 „ 6 „ 


4-60 


140 „ 


80„ 0 „ 


4-66 



These may, perliaps, be considered the extremes of ship-building j 
and between these there is every grade of difference. 

Tonnage and Cakriage of Merchant Vessels. — The amount a 
vessel w ill carry m proportion to her tonnage, depends upon whether, 

A 
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and to what extent, she i> full or sharp built. A sharp-hnilt vessel 
of 300 tons' measurement, will carry just about her tonnage of 
measurement ^oods. A sharp-built ves»^l of 200 tons or under, 
would probably carry less than her measurement If over 400 tons, 
she would increase gradually to fifty per cent, above her measure- 
ment. A oharp-built vessel of 600 tons, U generally rated at 900 
tons' carriage. A fall-bailt vessel of 300 tons, after the latest model 
of Ameriean freighting vessels, will carry 525 tons, or seFenty-five 
per cent above Iter meaeoremenl; and one of 500 tons would cany 
taH doable her measDiemrat 
The fbUowbig table may give a pretty fiur average:— 

TOSB OF MEASUBEMENT GOODS. 
Tonaage. FuIUbuiU. Sbarp^nflt. 

SOO (-75) 525 (-00) 300 

400 (-8')) 725 040) 560 

500 (1 00) 1000 (-60) 750 

eOO (1'33) 1400 i'bO) 900 

PROPOBTioiirs OF Spabs.— There is no particular mle for sparring 
merchaat Tessels; some behig light, and others heavy-sparred; and 
some having long topmasts and short lowennasts, and others the 
reverse. The prevailing custom now is, to spar them lightly; the 
mainyard being little less than double the beam ; and the others 
proportioned by the main. Most merchant vessels now have the 
yards at the fore and main of the same size, for convenience in shift* 
ing sails ; so that the same topsail may be bent on either yard. 

The following table, taken from the " Seameirs Manual," will 
shew the average proportions of the spars of merchant vessels of 
the largest class, as formerly built : — 

Mainmast, two-and-a-half times the ship^s beam. 
Foremast, eigbtrninths of the mainmast. ^ 
Mizzenmast, five- sixths of the mainmast. 
Bowsprit, two-thirds of the mainmast. 
Topmasts, three-fifths of the lowennasts. 
To))(^allattt-masts, one-half the length of their topmasts. 
Jibboom, the length of the bowsprit. 
Jiainyard, twice the beam. 
Foreyard, seven-eighths of the mainyard. 
Mairitopsail-yard, two-thirds of the mainyard. 
Foretopsail-yanl, two-thirds of the foreyard. 
Cro.^sjack-yard, the length of the niaintopsail-yard. 
Topgallaut-yards, two>thirds of tlie topsail-yards. 
Mizzentopsall-yard, the length of the mamtopgailaut*yard. 
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Royal-yards, two-thirds of the topgallaDt-yards. 
Spritsail-yard, five-sixtlis of the foretopf^;iil-yard. 
Spanl^f r-boom, the length of the maiu topsail-yard. 
Spaukcr-ga£f, two- thirds of the boom. 



For the thickness of the spars, the same book allows for the 
lower masts one iuch aud a-quaiter diameter ai the partners, for 
every three feet of length ; and nine-tenths in the middle and two- 
thirds Doder the hoimdB} for every inch at the partners. For the 
yards, one inch at the slings, and half an incli at the yard-annsi, 
within the squares, for every foar feet of the length* For the breadtli' 
of the maintop, one-half of the beam, and of tbe foretop, eight-ninths 
of the maintop. 

The following are the proportions of the spars (tf the ship Damascus, 
before mentioned, built in 1839 



n. 
n. 
n. 
n. 

n. 
11. 



Mainmast 74 ft. Head 11 ft. 6 in. Size 26 

foremast 70 ft. „ 11 ft. C in. „ 25 

Mizzenmast 68 ft. „ 8 ft. 6 in. „ 18 

Main and fore- topmasts 41 ft „ 6 ft. 6 In, „ 14^ 
Mizzen topmast S2 It. „ 5 ft. 9h 

Malntopgallant-mast 23 ft. (15 ft. with 2 feet head) ol 
Foretopgalhuit-mast 21 ft. 14 ft. „ 2 ,, „ „ 9^ in. 
Mizzentopgallant-mast 17 ft. 11 ft. IS in. „ 
Main and fore-yards 60 ft. yard-aiuis 2 ft. 6 in. 

Mail) and foretopsail-yards 48 ft. „ „ 3 ft. 6 iu» 
Maiutopgallant-yard 37 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 

Foretopgallant „ 31 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 

Mainroyal „ 27 ft. „ „ 1 ft. 6 in. 

Foreroyal „ 24 ft. „ ^ ^ ft. 6 in. 

Mainskysail „ 17 ft 

Foreskysail „ 15 ft 

Grussjack „ 44 ft. „ „ 2 ft, 

Mizzentopsail „ 85 ft. „ „ 2 ft. 9 in. 

Mizzentopgallant,, 25 ft „ „ 1 ft 0 in« 

Hizsenroyal „ 16 ft 

Hiszenskysail „ 10 ft 

Bowsprit, out-board 27 ft. Size 26 in. 

Jibboom 42 ft. Head 3 ft. „ 14|in. 

Flying jibboom 40 ft. „ 3 ft. 6 in. 
Main pole 32 ft., 10 above royal-mast, 5 in. in cap. 

Forepole 11 ft., 9 „ „ „ 4^ In. „ „ 

Mizzenpole 9 ft., 7 „ „ „ 

^pauker-koom 40 ft. 
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PLAGINa XABTB — ^ANCOiOES AUD CABLES. 



Spanker-gaff 30 ft. 

Swinging-booms 40 ft. 

Topmast studding^ail-booms 34 ft. 

Topgallant studdiugsail- booms 27 ft., jfad» for dOb 17 ft. 

Placing the Masts. — For a fnil-biiilt sbip, take the ship's ex- 
treme length, aud divide it into sevenths. Place ilie foremast one- 
seventh of this length from the stem ; the maiomast three- sevenths 
from the fovNiiast, tnd the mizEennAsttif<hS6Teiit]i8 from the main- 
mast If a yeasel ia sharp built, and her stem and atem-post rake, 
lier foremast eboold be fiirtlier aft, and Iter mlBaenmast farther 
fonraid, Ihan the rale of eevettths ironld give. A common rnle for 
placing the foremast, is to deduct three-fifths of a ship's beam firoin 
her length, for thecuralare of the ked fomrard, whi^h is called the 
ked-airoke, and place the mast next abaft the keel-stroke. 

Size or Anchobs and Cables.— Various niles haye been adopted 
for the weight of a ship^s anchors. A vessel of .100 ions will 
generally have a best bower of 6 cwt. and a small bower of 5 cwt. ; 
the weight of both being eleven pounds to a ton of the vesseL As 
a vessel increases in size, the proportion diminishes. A vessel of 
700 tens will usually carry a best bower of 27 cwt. and a smnll 
bower of 2-i cwt. ; the weight of both being seven-and-a-half pounds 
to a ton of the vessel. The stream should be a little more than one- 
third the weight of the best bower. The anchor- stock should be 
the length of the shank ; its diameter should be half that of the 
ring, and its thickness one inch at the middle aud half an inch at 
each end for every foot in length. Chain cables are usually ninety 
fathoms in length, for large-sized vessels, and sixty for small vessels, 
as schooners and sloops. The regulation of the United States Navy 
for chain cables, is one inch aud a-half for a sloop of war, and one- 
and-a-qnarter for brigs and sehooDers. In the merchant aacvkit^ a 
ship of 400 tons wonld probably hare a best bower cable of one- 
and-five-stxths, and a working bower of one-and-a-qnarter inches. A 
ship of 700 tons would have a best bower of one-and-five-eighths, 
and a working bower of one-and-a-half Indies, pham cables have 
a shackle at every fifteen fathoms, and one swivel at the first 
shackle. Some have two swivels ; and formerly they were made 
with a swivel between each shackle. 

Lead-likes. — The hand-lead weighs usually seven pounds, and 
the band-line is from twenty to thirty fathoms in length. The 
deep-sea-lead (pro. dipsey) weighs from fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty pounds ; and the deep-sea-line is from ninety to one hundred 
and ten fathoms. The proper way to murk a liand-Hne is, black 
.leather at 2 and S fathoms ; white rag at ^ ; red rag at 7 ; y/ide 
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strip of leatiier, witb a hole in it, at 10 1 and 19, 15 and 17 marked 
like 3, 6 and 7 ; two knots at 20 ; 8 at 90 ; and 4 at 40 ; with 
single pieces of cord at 25 and $5. 

The deep-sea-line has one knot at 20 fathoms, and an additional 
knot at evei^r 10 fathoms, with single knots at each intermediate 
5 fathoms. It sometimes has a strip of leather at 10 fiathoms, and 
from 3 to 10 is marked like the bandoline. 

Log-line. — The rate of a ship's sailing is measured by a log-line 
and a lialf-minute-glass. The line is marked uith a knot for each 
mile ; tlie real distance between each knot being, however, 1 -120th 
of a mile, since a half-minute is 1-1 20th of an hour. A knot being 
thus the same portion of a mile that a lialf-miniite is of an honr, the 
number of knots carried off wliilc the glass is ruuuing out will shew 
the number of miles the vessel goes in an hour. Many glaaseu, 
however, are made for twenty-eight seconds, which, of course, 
reduces the niunber of feet for a knot to forty-seven and six-tenths. 
But as the line is liable to tUctcli, and the glass to be affected by 
the weather, in order to avoid all danger of a vessel's overrunning . 
her reckouiog, and to be on the safe side, it is recommended to 
mark fortj-five feet to a knot for a twenty^eight-seoond glass. 
About ten fkthoms is left nnmarlced next the chip, called Btray-lme* 
The object of this is that the chip may get ont of the eddy under 
the stem, before the measnrmg begins. The end of the stray^ine Is 
marked by a white rag, and the first knot is forty-five or forty-seven 
feet from the rag. A single piece of cord or twine is put into the 
line for the first knot, one knot for the second, two for the foortby 
three for the sixth, and so on, a single piece of cord being pnt in at 
the intermediate knots. 

Ballast asd LADiKa — A ship's behaviour, as the phrase is, 
depends as mnch upon the manner in which she is loaded and 
ballasted, as upon her model. It is said that a vessel may be pre- 
vented from rolling heavily, if, when the ballast is iron, it is stowed 
np to the floor-heads; because this will bring the ship back, after 
she has inclined, with less violence, and will act upon a point but 
little distant from the centie of gravity, and not interfere with her 
stiff carrying of sail. The cargo should be stowed with the weightier 
materials as near as possible to the centre of gravity, aud high or 
low, according to the build of the vessel. If the vessel is full and 
low-bnilt, the heavy articles should be stowed high up, that the 
centre of gravity may be raised and the vessel kept from rolling too 
much, aud lium being too laborsome. But ii narrow, high-built 
vessel should have the heavy articles stowed low and near the 
keelson, which will tend to keep her from being crauk, and enable 
her to carry sail to more advantage. 
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OVTTIKG AND FITTING LOWER RIGGING. 



CHAPTBB IL 

CDTTUrG Aim FETnNG STANDIHG BICIOIKQ. - 

MeasTiTinff and cutting lower rigplnpf and lower fore-and-aft stays— FIttinp: the same— 
Measuring:, cutting?, nn 1 fitting topmast rigirin?, stays and backstnys — .Jib, topjtrallant 
and royal stays — i^atiing down rigging — Cuctiug and fitting lifts, fuot-ropes, brace- 
Uoek strap% mi peiuMuite^BrM^baekstiqri* 

Cutting Lowee Rigging. — Draw a line from the side of the partners 
abreast of the mast, on the deck, parallel to the channels, and to ex- 
tend as far aft as they do. On this line mark the places of each 
dead-eje, corresponding to their places against the channels. Send 
a line up to the mast- head, and fasten it to the mast hy a nail abore 
the bibbs, in a range with the centre of the mast, and opposite to 
the side the channel line is drawn npon« Then take the bight of 
the line aronnd the forward part of the mast, and fasten it to the 
mast by a nail, opposite the first nail, so that the part between the 
nails will be half the circumference of the roast-head ; then take the 
line down to the mark on the channel line for the forward dead-eye, 
and mark it as before ; and so on, until you have got the distance 
between the mast and each mark on the channel line. Now cast off 
the line from the mast-head, and the distance between the end of 
the line and each mark will give you the length of each shroud from 
the lower part of the mast-head. And, to make an allowance for 
one pair of shrouds overlaying another, you may ipcrease the length 
of the pair put on second, that is, the larboard forward ones, by 
twice the diameter of the rigging ; the third pair by four times ; 
and so on. 

The size of the lower rigging should be as much as eight-and-a-- 
half inches for vessels of seven or eight hundred tons, and from 
scvcu-and-a-half to eight for smaller vessels, over three hundred 
tons. 

For the lengtli of the fore, main, and mlzzen stays and spring- 
stays, talvG the distnnco from the after part of the mast-head to 
tbcir hearts, or to tlir jslice where thej are set up, adding ouce the 
lengtli of the mast-head for the collar. 

The stnndiug stays should be once and half the circamfereuce ol 
the shrouds. 

FrrriN'o Lowp:u Rigging. — Get it on a stretch, and divide each 
pair of shrouds into thirds, and mark the centre of the nihhlle tlurd. 
Tar, worn), parcel, and serve the middle tlu'rd. Parcel irith tlie lay 
of the ro})e, working toward the centre ; and serve against the lay, 
begluiiing where you left ofi' parcelling. Serve as taut as possible* 
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In some vessels the outer thirds of the swifters are served; but 
BoattiDp and battens are neater and more generally nsed. 

Formerly the middle third was parcelled over the service, below 
the wake (Jf the flittock staff. Mark an eye at the centre of the 
middle third, by seizing the parts together with a round seizing^. 
The eye of tiie pnir of shrouds that goes on first should be once and 
a-quarter the circiunfirence of the mast-head; and make each of the 
others in succession the breadth of a seizing larger than the one 
below It. Parcel the score of tliC dead-eye, and heave the shroud 
tant roand it, turning in with the sun, if right-hand- laid rope, and 
ogaiMt the sun if hawser-laid ; then pass the throat seizing with 
nine or ten tumst the outer turns being slacker than the middle ones. 
Pass the qnarter seiahigs half way to the end, aod then the end 
aeizlngS) and cap tiie shroud, well tarred nnder the cap. Hake a 
Matthew Walker knot in one end of the lanyard, reeve the other end 
inti through the dead-eye of the shroud, beginning at the side of the 
dead-eye upon which the end of the shroud comes, and in through 
the dead-eye in the channels, so that the hauling part of the lanyard 
may come in-board and on the same side with the standing part of 
the shroud If the shroud is right-hand-laid rope, the standing part 
of the shroud will be aft on the starboard, and forward on the lar- 
board side; and the reverse, if hawser-laid. 

The neatest way of setting up the lower fore-and-aft stays, is by 
reeving thpm down through a bull's eye, with tarred parcelling upon 
the thimble, and setting them up on their ends, with three or tour 
seizings. The collar of the stay is the length of the mast-head, and 
is leathered over the service. The service should go beyond the 
wake of the foot of the topsail, and tho main-stay should be served 
in the wake of the foremast. The main and sjiring stays usually 
pass on dilTerent sides of the foremast, and set up at the hawse- 
pieces. 

The bolsters under the eyes of the rigging should always be 
covered with tarred parcelling, marled on. 

The starboard forward shroud goes on first ; then the larboard ; 
and 80 on. The ibre stay and spring stay go om the shroods ; 
and the head stays always goes orer the back stays. 

CumHO AivD FnriNO Topmast Rioonro.— For the forward shxond, 
measare from the hounds of the topmast down to the after part of 
the lower trestte-trees, and add to that length half the ciienmferenoe 
of the mast-head at the hounds. The eye is once and a-qnarter the 
drcnmference of the mast-head. The topmast rigging in size should 
be three- fifths of the lower rigging. For the topmast back stays, 
aeasnre the distance from the bonnds of the mast down to the 
eentre of the deck, abreast of their dead-eyes in the channels, and 
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add to this length one-half the circnmference of the mast-head. 
Atitl to the length of the larboard pair, which goes on last, twice 
the diameter of the rope. The size of the fore and main topmast 
baekstajs is generally one- quarter less than that of the lower 
riggiDg ; and that of the mizzeutopmast backstays the same as that 
of the maiatopmast rigging. The size of the topmast stays should 
be once and a-qnarfeer tbat of the rigging. The topmast rigging is 
fitted iB tlie same maaser as the lower. The backstays slioidd be 
leathered in the wake of the tope and lower yards. The breast- 
backstays are turned in npon Uocks Instead of dead-^eyes, and 
set np with a laff pnrcbase. The foretopmast stay sets np on 
the starboard^ and the spring stay on t^ larboard side of the 
bowsprit. 

All the fore-and-aft stays are now set up on their ends, and 
should be leathered in their nips as well as in their eyes. 

The maintopmast stay goes through a heart or thimble at the 
foremast- head, or through a hole in the cap, and sets np on deck or 
in the top ; and the mizaentopmast stay sets np at the mainmast* 
head, above the rig^'mf^. 

Jib, Topgallant, and Royal Rigoino. — Tlie jib stay sets np on 
its end on the larboard side of the head, and is served ten feet from 
the boom, and its collar is leathered like that of the topmast stay. 
The fraub lines or back ropes go trom the martingale in-board. The 
guys are titted in pairs, rove through straps or snatches on the 
spritsail yard, and set up to eye-bolts inside or abaft the cat-heads. 
Ti:« foot-ropes are three-quarters the length of the whole boom, and 
go over the boom-end with a cut splice. Overhand kuots or Turks- 
heads should be taken in them at equal distances, to prevent the men 
from slipping, when laying out upon them. 

The most nsoal method of fitting topgallant rigglug in merchant- 
men, is to reeve it through holes m the horns of the cross-trees, then 
pass it lietween the topmast shroads over the fattock stafif, and set 
it np at an iron band round the topmast, Jost below the sheave- 
hole ; or else down into the top, and s^ it up there. To get the 
length of the starboard forward shrond, measure from the topgallant- 
mast-head to the heel of the topmast, and add one-half the eircnm- 
ihrence of the topgallantmast-head. Its size should be about five- 
sevenths of the topmast rigging. Each pair of shrouds shonld be 
served below the futtock staves. They are fitted like the topmast 
shronds. The fore-and-aft stays of long topgallant masts go with 
eyes, and are served and leathered in the wake of the foot of the 
sails. The foretopgallant stay leads in on the starboard side of tlie 
bowsprit, and sets up to a bolt at the hawse-piece; the main loads 
through a chock on the after-part of the foretopmast crojjs-trees. 
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aud sets np in the top; and the mizzen usaally through a thimble 
ou the main cap, and sets up on its end. 

The topgallant backstays set up on their end, or with lanyards in 
the channels ; and for their length measure from the mast-head to 
the centre of the deck, abreast the bolt in the channels. 

Tbe royal shrouds, back stays, and fore-and-aft stays, are fitted 
like fhoae of the topgallant masts, and beer the same proportion to 
them tbfti the topgallant bear to the topmaat. The fore royal stay 
leevaa thioogh the cater aheave-hole of the flying jibboom, and 
comes fat on the larboard side ; the main throigh a tbimble at the 
fore croasjack-tvees ; and tbe miazen throngh a thimble at the 
maintopmaat cap. The flylog-jibatay goes in on the starboard 
aide, and seta np like the jibetay. The gear of the flying-Jibboom 
is fitted like that of the jibboom. 

Batliko. — Swift the ringing weft in, and lash handspikes or boat's 
oars oQtside at convenient distances, parallel with the shear-pole. 
Splice a small eye in the end of the ratlin, and seize it with yarns 
to the after shroud on tbe starboard side and to the forward on the 
larboard, so that the hitches may go tcith the snn. Take a clove 
hitch round each shroud, hauling well taut, and seize the eye of the 
other end to the shroud. The ratlins of the lower rigging should be 
thirteen, and of the topmast rigging ele?eii inches apart, and all 
square with the siiear-pole. 

S'fAifDLs'G RiGGiKG OF THE Yauds. — iiie first thing to go upon 
tbe lower yard-arm, next the shoulder, is the head-earing strap ; 
the next, the foot-ropes ; next, the brace-block ; and lastly, tbe 
lift. The foot-ropes go ^vitli nn eye over the yard-arm, are rove 
thiougli thimbles in the end uf tiie hiiinips (sometimes with Turks- 
heads, to prevent their slipping), and are lashed to bolts or thimbles, 
bat now nsnally to the iron trasses. The stirmps fit to staples in 
the yard, with an eye-spUee. The lifts should be single, and fitted 
with an eye over the yard-arm, and lead throngh a single block at 
tbe mast-bead, and set np by a gan or loff tackle purchase, with 
the donble block hooked to a thimble or tamed ia at the end, and 
the lower block to an eye-bolt In the deck. Instead of brace* 
blocks on the fore and main yards, brace pennants fitted over the 
yard*arm with an eye are neater. The latest and neatest style of 
rigging lower yards is to have a strong iron band with eyes and 
thimbles round each yard-arm, close to the shoulder, and then fit 
the lifC| foot^rope, and brace-pennant, each to one of these eyes, with 
an eye-splice ronnd the tbimble or with a hook. The lower lifts 
now, for the most part, cross each other over a saddle upon the 
cap, instead of going through blocks. 

The inner ends of the foot-ropes to the topsail,, topgallant and 
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royal yards, cross each other at the glinjrs ; and on the topsail yard 
there are Flemish- horses, spliced round thiuihles oti the boom-iron, 
and the othor end seized to the yard, crossing the foot-rope. A 
neater niotiu is to hook the outer end of the Flemish-horse, so that 
it may be unhooked and furled iu with the sails when in port. 
Next to the loot -ropes go on the brace-blocks, and lastly, the lifts. 
The rijTjring to the topgalUnt and royal yards h fitted similarly to 
tbat ujjun the topsail, except that there is nothing over the yard- 
arms but foot-rope, brace and lift. The brace to the royal yard tits 
with an eye. The reef-tackle, stoddiDg-sail halyard, and other 
temporary blocks, are seized to tbe lower and topsail yard-arms by 
open straps, so that they may be remoyed wlthoot taking off the 
lift The topgallant stodding^sail halyard block is often hooked to 
the boom>iron, under tbe yard. 

The foot-ropes to the spanker-boom should be half the length of 
the boom, going over the end with a splice, covered with canyas, 
and coming in one-third of the way to tbe jaws, and seised to tbe 
boom by a rose-seiziog throagh an eye- splice. The next to go oyer 
the boom-end are tbe goys, which are fitted with a cut-splice covered 
with canvas, and have a single block tni*ned in at their other ends. 
To these single blocks are lutf or gun-tackle purchases, going to the 
main brace-bumpkin. Their length should be two-fifchs that of the 
boom. The topping-lifts are nsiially hooked into a band or spliced 
into bolts about one-quarter the distance from the outer end of the 
boom, and reeve through single blocks under the top, with a 
doable or single block at thoir lower ends. 

All the splices and seiziugs of the standing rigging should be 
covered with canvas, if possible, except in the channels and about 
the head, where they are too much exposed to the washing of water. 
A vessel looks much neater for having the ends of the rigging, where 
eyes are spliced, or where they are set up on their ends aloft or on 
deck, covered with canvas, and painted white or black, according 
to the place where tbey are. Tbe lanyards and dead-eyes of the 
smaller rigging which sets up in tbe top may also be covered with 
canvas. The lanyards, dead-eyes, and tarnings-in of the rig- 
ging in tbe channels, should always be protected by Scotchmen 
when at sea, and the forward shroud should be matted or battened 
aU the way up to the futtock staves. 

In some smaller merchantmen tbe lower rigging is not nnire- 
qnently set np upon its end to bolts in tbe rail. This is very incon- 
venient on many accounts, especially as all the seizings have to be 
come np with, and the nip of the shroud altered, whenever it is at 
all necessary to set them taut. This soon defaces and wears out 
the ends ; whUe, with dead-eyes, only tbe lanyards have to be come 
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Up with. Some resseU set up their lower rigging with dead-eyes 
upon the raQ. Thid is convenient in setting tbem up in bad weather, 
but does not give so mnch spread as when set np in the channdst 
and presents a more oomplici^ sui£ice to the eye. If the riggiog 
is fitted in this way, yon most deduct the height of the rail above 
the deck from the measure before given for catting it 

Bbeast-backstays. — It is not usual now for merchant vessels to 
carry topmast breast-backstays. If they are carried, they are spread 
by ont-rif(gers from the top. Topgallant and royal breast-backstays 
are used, and are of great assistance in sailing on the wind. There 
are various ways of rigging thera out, of whicli tlie following is 
suggested as a neat and convenient one. Have a spar lilted for an 
out-rigger, about the size of one of the horns of the cross-trees, with 
three lioles bored in it, two near to one end, and tlie third a little the 
other side of the middle. Place it npon the after liorn of the cross- 
tree, with the last-mentioned hole over tl)e hole in the end of tho 
horn of the cross-tree, and let the after topgallant shroud reeve 
through it. Reeve the topgallant and royal breast-backstays through 
the outer holes, and set them up by a gun-tackle purchase, in the 
channels.* The inner end of the out-rigger should tit to a cleat, 
and be lashed to the crossotree by a lanyard. When the breast- 
backstays are to be rigged in, cast off the lanyard, and let the out- 
rigger slue ronnd the topgallant shroud for a pivot, the inuer end 
going aft, and the outer end, with the backstays, resting against the 
forward shroud. One of these out-riggers should be fitted on each 
side, and all trouble of shifting over, and rigging out by purchase, 
will be avoided. 



GHAPTEE III. 
Frrrmo and keeviho RVNmNo rtgohtg. 

Fore braces— Mftin braces— Crossjack bracea — Fore, main, and mizzen topsail braces- 
Fore, main, and mizzen topgallant and royal braces — Trusses Top!<aU lyes and 
balyanb— Topgallant and royal balyarda— Peak and throat halyards— Spanker brails 
— Fore and main tacks and slieets— Topsail, toppn l and royal sheets and clewlines 
—Reef-tackles— Clew.fl:amets— Fore and main buutiinea^ leadiUnes, and slablinea-^ 
Topsail clewlines and buntlines— Bowlines. 

To REEVE A BiiACE, begin on (leclc, and reeve to where the standing 
part is made fat^r. The fort braces reeve up through a block on tlie 
mainmast just below the rig^:in^^ down or m through the brace- 
block on the yard or at the cud of the pennant, and the standing part 

* The royal breast-backstay may be used as the fall of the purchase. 
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is broogbt through the checks of the mast with a knot inside. The 
neatest way for reeving the niam brace is out through a siu>;le block 
on tiie brace-bumpkin, out through the brace-i)eiinant- block, in 
thron;:h au outer block on the bumiikiu, ami ^^eized to the strap of 
the pennant. Anotlier May is aut through ilie bumpkin block, out 
or down through the pennant bluek, and secure the end to the 
buiiii'kiu or to the fashion-piece below. 

Tlie crossjack braces reeve up through blocks on the after shroud 
of the main rigging, up through blocks on tlic yard, one-third of the 
way la tiora the yard-arm, and aie seized to a bolt m the maiu- 
mast, or to the after abroad s^^ain. 

The forttop9aU braeti re&ft vp tbrongU tfae bloelu aeenred to the 
bibbs at the makMBaflt-bead^ m through the apan-block at the collar 
of the mainstay, up tbroagh the bloek on tbe yard, and are seized 
to the maintopBMSt-faead; or eke up tbroagh a block at the top- 
mast-head, down through the bnce-Uock oft the yard, and are 
seized to the collar of the mainstay. The last way ia the best. 
The mainioptml hraeet are roye thtoagb span-blocks at the mizzen- 
mast, below the top^ 199 throogh the blocks on the yard, and are 
seized to the mizzentopmast-head ; or else up through a block at 
the mizzenmast-headt down through the block on the yard, and 
secured to the mizzenmasL Tbe first way is the best. The mizsem^ 
topsail braces reere up through the leading blocks or fair-leaders on 
the main riggfng, up through blocks at the mainmast-head, or at the 
after part of tl^e top, up throDgb tiie yard blocks, and are seized to 
the cap. 

The fore and maintopfjaUant braces are rove up throngb blocks 
nnder the topmast cross-trees, in through span-blocks on the top- 
mast stays, just below their collars, up through the blocks on the 
yards, and the main are usually seized to the head of the mizzen 
topgall int mast, and the fore to the topmast stay, by the span-block. 
The luizzejitopgah-mt braces generally go single, through a block at 
the after part of the maiutopmast cross-trees. The royal braces 
go single : the furt^ through a block at the maintopgallant mast- 
bead ; the mam, tlL^ugh one at tbe mizzentopgallant mast-head ; 
and the mizz&t^ throogh a block at the after part of the maintop- 
mast cross-trees. 

Haltabds. — ^Tbe lower ifards are now hong by patent iron trusses, 
which allow the yard to be moved in any direction ; topped np or 
braced. Tbe topsail yards have cbain tyes, which are hooked to the 
slings of the yard, and rove through the sheave-hole at the mast- 
head. The other end of the tye hooks to a block. Through this 
block a chain runner leads, with its standing part hooked to an eye* 
bolt in the trestle-tree, and with the upper halyard-block hooked to 
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Its other end. The halyards should be a Inff pnrcliase, the fly-block 
being Hie donble tilock, mid the single block being hooked in the 
channels. Sometimes tliey are a gan-tackle purchase, with two 
large single blocks. The lower block of tlie mizzentopsail h^yards 
is nsnally in the mizzen-top, the fall coming down on deck. 

The fore and mizzentopsail halyards come down to port, and tLe 
main to the starboai-d. The topgallant halyards come down on 
opposite sides from the topsail halyards; thongh the foro and main 
usnally come down by the side of the masts. The fore and main 
topgallant halyards sometimes hoist with a gun- tackle purchase, 
bat the mizzen and all the royal halyards are single. 

The ArooT md peak hazards of the spanker are fitted fn the 
Mowing uaiiaer. The outer peak halyard block is put on the gulf, 
. mie<4hM of its length tnm the enter end« or a Teiy little, if any, 
within the leach of tiie sad ; and the inner one two^ifds in. The 
blocks are fitted ronnd the gaff with grommet straps, and are kept 
in their places by cleats. The donble block of the peak halyards 
is strapped to the bolt in the after part of the mizaen cap, and the 
halyards «re rove vp through this, m through the blocks on the gaff, 
the inner one first, the standing part made fast to the double block, 
and the fall coming on deck. The upper block of the throat hal- 
yards is secnred under the cap, and the lower block is hooked to an 
eye-bolt on the jaws of the gaff. This is a twofold tackle. 

The Spanker Brails. — The peak brails reeve through single 
blocks on the gaff, two on each side, generally span-blocks, and 
then thronq'h the throat brail block?, as leaders, to the deck. The 
throat brails reeve through two triple blocks strapped to eye-bolts 
under the jaws of the gaff, one on each side, through the two other 
sheaves of which the peak brails lead. Each brail is a single rope, 
middled at the leach of the sail. 

Tacks, Sheets, Clewlines, &c. — It is mnch more convenient to 
have the tack and sheet blocks of the courses fastened to the clews 
of the courses by hooks. Then they can be unhooked when the 
sail is fnrled, and, in light westher, a single rope wllb a hook, called 
a lazy sheets can be nsed, instead of the hea^ tacks and sheets with 
their blocks. This is also mnch more convenient in dewing up. 
The main tack is rove 4^ through the block in the waterways, for- 
ward through the block on the sad, and the standing part hooks to 
the block on deck. The Jbre tack goes through a block on the 
bnmpkin. The sheets of the courses hare the after block hooked to 
an eye -bolt in the side, abaft the channels, and the forward one 
hooked to the clew of the sail, the ruuning part reeving through a 
sheave-hole in the rail. The sheets of all the square sails but the 
courses ran from the clew of the sail, through sheave holes in the 
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yard-arms, through the quarter blocks, down on deck. The topsail 
sheets are chain, are clasped to the clews of the sail, and are fitted 
with a gim-tackle purcliase at the foot of the mast. The topgallant 
and rot/cd sheets arc isiuglc. The topsail and topgallant clewlines 
reeve through the quarter-blocks. The royal clewlines are single, 
sad the topeaQ and topgallant are a gnn-tacUe purehase. 

The rerf'taddet of the topsails reeve up throogh blocks on the 
lower rigging, or fattock shrouds, down .throagh the block on the 
yard, down the leach of the sail and through the block on the leach, 
and are made fost to the yard on their own parts, with a cUncb, 
oatslde of everything. 

The clew ffomets reeve out through blocks under the quarters of 
the yard, then up through blocks at the clew, and the standing part 
Is made fast to the yard, to the block, or to a strap. The bunUinet 
of the courses reeve through double or triple blocks under the for- 
ward part of the top, down forward of the sail, sometimes through 
thimbles in the first reef-band, and are clinched to the foot of the 
sail. Tlie Icaddines reeve through single blocks ou the yard, and 
are clinched to the leach of the sail. The slabline is a small rope 
rove through a block under the slings of tiie yard, and clinched to 
the foot of the sail. This is not much used in merchant vessels. 
The topsail clewlines lead like the clcw-^'arnets of the courses. The 
topsail hfdtdines reeve forward through ^ingle blocks at tlie lupmast- 
head, down tlirough the thimbles of a lizard seized to the tye, jnst 
above the yar(i, and are clinched to the foot of the sail. The handiest 
way of reeving the main bowline is to have a single rope with the 
standing part booked near the the foremast, and reeve it out through 
a heart in the bridle. This wlU answer for both sides. VoRfore" 
bowline may be rove through a single block at the heel of the jib- 
boom and hooked to the bridle. The bowlines to the other sails are 
toggled to the bridles and lead forward. Many vessels now dispense 
with all the bowlines except to the courses. This saves trouble, 
makes a ship look neater, and, if the sails are well cut, they wiU set 
taught enough in the leach, without bowlines. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

TO RKi MASTS AND YAUD^. 

Blggint the ahem— Taking in towermasta md bowaprtt-^TO rig a iKmaprit—Getting 

the tops over the mait-heuds — To send up a topmast — To get on a topmast cap — To 
rig a jlliboom— To cross a Inwpr yard— To cross a topgallant yard — To ^^nrl up 
a topgallant mast— Long, short, and stuuip topgallant masts — To rig out a tiyiog 
Jtottoom— To eroia lopgaUant and royal yarda— Skyaail yarda. 

4 ■ 

Takhto nr Lowxb ICabts abd Bowspbet. — Shore tip the beams opon 
which the heels of the shears will rest, if necessaty from the hedson. 
ParbacUe the shears aboard, with their heads aft« Baise their 

heads npoQ the tafirailf cross thenSi and pass the shear-lashing. 
X4ish the upper block of a threefold tackle ander the cross, and 
secure the lower block to the breast-hooks, or to a toggle in the 
hawse-hole. You may also reeve and secure, iu the same manner, 
a smaller purchase, which shall work clear of the first. Have two 
forward and two after guys clove-hitched to the shear head, with 
cleat? to prevent their slippinfT- Get a gh*t-lioe ou one shear-head 
and a small tackle on the other, to slue and cant the mast. Let 
the fall of the main tackle come through the middle sheave, to pre- 
vent the block's sluing in its strap. Reeve lar;ie heel tackles to 
ronse the shears aft with. Put long oak plank shoes tinder the 
heels ; and, if it bo necessary, clap a thwart-ship tackle upon the 
two heels, or reeve a lashing, and put a stout plank between them, 
and bowse taut ; which will prevent too great a stmiu coming upon 
the water-ways. Take the main tackle fall to the capstan ; heave 
roond, baal on the forward guy and after heel tackles, and raise the 
shear to an angle of about eighty degrees with the deck, and so that 
the main purchase win hang plumb with the partners of th&mizzen- 
mast Lash a garland to the forward part of the mast, a1>ove thd 
centre, and ibggle the purchase to it. Heave the mast in over the 
bulwarks ; fit ^e tiestle-trees and after chock; reeve girt-lines by 
which men may be hoisted when the mast is in; point the mast in, 
and lower away. Always take in the mizsenmast first. Get in the 
main and then the foremast in tlie same manner, rousing the shears 
fbrward, with their shoes, by means ef the heel tackles. Having 
stepped and secured the foremast, carry the forward guys aft and 
rake the shears over the bows ; toggle the lower block of the main 
tackle to a garland laslied to the npper part of the bowsprit inside 
of the centre. Put on the caji, and carry tackles or guys from the 
bowsprit-head to each cat-head, and clap on a heel tackle or guy. 
Heave the bowsprit, and diieot it by the small tackles and guys. 
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To Rig a Bowsprit. — Lash collars for the fore stay, bobstajs, 
and bowsprit shrouds, then for the spring stay, and pnt on the bees 
for the topmast stays ; fit the man-ropea, pass the gammoning, and 
aet up bobstays and aliioiids. 

To Get the Tops oter the ICasi-beads.— Flsoe the top on deck 
sbaft the mast ; get a girt- line on esch side of tiie mast-head, and 
pass the end of eaeh under the top^ ttuoagh tiie holes in the after 
part; clinch them to their own paitSi and stop them to the fore part 
of the top.with slip-stops. Ejtm a gaj to the fere and another to 
the after part of the top. Make the ends of a span that to the 
after comers of the top, and bend • girt4ine from the mast-head to 
the bight of the span, and stop it to the forward part of the top. 
Sway away on the girt-lines. When the fore part of the top is 
above the liestle-trees, cat the span-stops, and when the after part 
is above them, cast off the slip-stops. When the Inbber-hole is high 
enough to clear the mast-head, haul on the forward guy, and let the 
top liang hofizontaily by the i^n-kues. Lower away, place and 
bolt it. 

I1ie fore and main tops are sent np from abaft, and the mizzen 
from forward. The tops may be got over without the spau and girt- 
line, by stopping the two girt-lines first rove to the middle as well 
AS to the fore part of the top, and catting the upper stops first. 

To SEND UP A Toi\MA8T. — Get the topmast alongside, v, iih ils bead 
forward. Lash a top-block to the head of the lower-mast ; reeve a 
ma3t-roi>c Uhoii^U it, from aft forward, and bring the end down and 
reeve it throagh the sheave-hole of the topmast, hitching it to its 
own part a little below the -topmast-head, and stopping both parts 
to the mast, at intervals. Snatch tiie rope and swaj away. As 
soon as the head is throagh the lower cap, cast off the end of the 
mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it to the 
staple in the other end of the cap. Cast off the stops and swnj 
away. Point the head of the mast between Ae tresde-trees and 
through the hole in the lower cap, the ronnd bole of which mast be 
pnt over the s^are hole of the trestle-trees. Lash the cap to the 
mast, hoist away, and when high enough, lower a little and secare 
the cap to the lowermast-head. (This is when it cannot be put on 
by hand). If the cross-trees are heavy, they may be placed in the 
following manner. Sway away until the topmast-head is a few feet 
above the lower cap. Send np the cross-trees by ^^irt-linrj^, and let 
the after part i-est on the lower cap and the forward part against 
the topmast. LrOwcr away the topmast until the cross-trees fall 
into ilmv place, and th?n hoist until they rest on the shoulders. 
Tinsh on tlie bolsters, get girt-liues on the cross-trees to send up tlic 
rigging, And then pat it over the mast head, first the shronds, then 
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the backstays, and lastLj the headstajs. 8waj the topmaBi on end, 

ftd it, and set up the rigging. 

To Get oh a Tofma8t-Cap.— In vessels of the latigest class, it 
may be neeessaiy to send up the cap in the following manner, but 
it can nsnally be got np hy hand. Or it may be fitted and the 
rigging pnt on QV«r it Send the cap np to the cross-trees by 
lines^ and place the round h le of the c^p over the forward hole of 
the cross-trees; send aloft a topgallant studdingsail boom, and 
point its npper end through the holes in the cross-trees and cap, 
and lash the cap to it. Hook a tackle or girt lin^ to a strap on the 
lower end of the spar, and sway away until the cap is over the 
mast-head. Slue the spar so that , the cap may come fair, lower 
away, and place the cap apoa the mast-head. Uolash the spar aud 
send it down. 

To Rig Out a Jibboclal — roliit the outer end through the collars 
of the stays. Reeve the heel-rope through a block at the bowsprit 
cap, through the sheave-hole at the heel of tlie boom, and secure 
the end to an eye-bolt in the cap on the opposite side. Rig the 
boom oat until the inner shcave-holc is clear of the cap. Tar the 
boom-end, put on the foot-rapes and gu}s, and reeve the jibstay. 
Hoist up the martingale and rig it, and reeve the martingale stay 
and ganb-Iine. Rig the boom ont to its place, and set np the jib 
and martingale stays. 

To Onoss ▲ LowxB Tabd. — ^If the yard Is alongside, reeve the 
3raid rope through the jear block at the mast-head, make it fast to 
the slings of the yard, and stop it oat to the yard-arm. Sway awiqr, 
and cast off the stops as the yard comes over the side, and get the 
yard across the bulwarks. Lower yards are rigged now with iron 
trasses and quarter-blocks, which wonld be fitted before rigging the 
yard. Seiaeon the clew- garnet block, and put the rigging over the 
yard-arm ; first the straps for the head-earingS| then the foot-ropes, 
then the brace blocks or pennants, and last the eye of the lift. (The 
lifts, brace pennants, and foot-ropes are now spliced or hooked into 
rings with thimbles on an iron band, round the yard-arm, next the 
shonlders. In this way, there is no rope of any kind round the 
yard-arm.) Rofve the lifts and braces, get two large tackles from 
the mast-hea l to the quarters of the yard, and sway away on them 
and on the litts, bearing off and sluiug the yard by means of guys. 
Secure the yard by the iron trusses, aud haul taut lifts and braces. 

To Cuoss A TorsAiLYAKi). — As topsaiiyards now have chain 
tyes, there are no tye-blocks to seize on. The quarter-blocks are 
first seized on, and tliepai i al secured at one end, ready to be passed. 
A single parral has an eye in each end, aud one end is parsed under 
the yai'd aud over, aud the eye seized to the standing part, close to 

B 
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the yard. After the yard is crossed, tbe other end is passed ronnd 
the mast, then rouDd the yard, and seized in the same manner. To 
pass a donble parral, proceed in the same manner, except that the 
seizings are passed so as to leave the eyes clear and above the 
staodtug pai't, and then take a short rope with an eye in each end, 
pass it roand the mast, and seize the eyes to the eyes of the first 
long rope- The pai ral is wormed, served and leathered. Theparral 
being seized at one end, put on the head-earinpf straps, the foot- 
ropes, Fleniisli horses, and brace blocks. Boncl the yard-rope to the 
slings, stop it out to the yard-arm, and sway away until the yard is 
up aud down , then put on the upper lift in the top and the lower 
lilt on deck, and reeve the braces. Sway away, cast off the stops, 
and take ia upon the lower lift as the yard rises, till the yard is 
sc^nare ; then haul taut lifts and braces and pass the parral. 

To Ssino UP A ToFQALLAKrMAST. — Most merchantmen carry long 
topgalUmtmaUs. la these, the topgallant, royal and skysail masts 
are all one stidL A short topgaUcmtmatt is one which has cross* 
trees, and above which • fidded royal-mast may be rigged. A siump 
topffoSantrntui has no cross-trees, or means for setting a mast above 
it, and Is carried only in bad weather. Some short topgallant masts 
are figged with a uMe on the after part of the mast-head^ throngh 
which a sliding-gunter royalmast is ran np, with its heel resting ia 
a step on the topmast cap. 

To send up a long topgallantmasti pat the Jack over the topmast 
cap^ with a grommet npon Its fiinnel for the ejes of the rigging to 
rest npon ; send np the rigging by girtlines, and pnt the eyes over 
the iukf first the topgallant shronds, backstays and stays, then the 
royal ringing in the same order, with a grommet, then the skysail 
stay and backstay, and lastly the track. Beeve a top*rope forward 
throngh a block at the topmast-head through the hole in the cross- 
trees ; through the sheave-hole at the foot of the topgallantmast ; 
carry it np the other side, and make it iast to its own part at the 
mast-head ; stop it along the mast, and bend a gay to the hecU 
Sway away, and point throngh the jack ; pnt on the truck, and the 
skysail, royal and topgallant rigging in their order ; slue the mast 
so as to bring the sheaves of the tyes fore-and-aft ; cast off the end 
of the top-rope, the mast hanging: hy the stops ; make it fast to an 
eye-bolt on the starboard side of the cap, and sway away. When 
high enough, fid the mast and set up the rigging. 

A short topgallantmast is sent np like a topmast, the cross-trees 
got over in the same manner; and the fidded royal-mast is sent np 
like a long topgallantmast. 

To Rtg oit a Flyt>:{; Jibboom. — Ship the withe on the jibboom 
endy reeve a heel-rope through a block at the jibboom end, and bend 
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it to the heel of the flying jibboom, and stop it along, out to the 
end. Haal out on the heel-rope, point through the withe, put on 
the rigging, in the same order with that of the jibboom ; reeve the 
gaja^ martingale, flying jib, royal and skysail stays ; rig oat, and set 
up tke rigging. I^e hee! of the boom rests against the bowsprit 
csp, and is lashed to the jibboom. 

The flying jibboom should be rigged fully out before the foretop- 
gaSaatmast is swayed on end. 

To Gross a Totoailaiit Yard.— Seize on the parral and qnarter'> 
Uocks; leeve the yard-rope through the sheaTO-hole of the topgallant- 
Blast, make it fast to the slings of the yard, and stop it ont to the 
upper end. Sway away, and when the npper yard-arm has reached 
tlie topmast-head, pnt on the npper lift and brace; sway away 
again, pnt on the lower lift andr brace, cast off all the stops, settle 
tlie yard down sqnare by lifts and braces, and pass the parral lashing. 

To Gross Rotal Tasds.— The royal yards are crossed inthe same 
manner as the topgallant yards, except that in most merchantmen 
thcfy would be sent np by the halyards instead of a yard-rope. If 
there is not a standing skysail, the quarter-blocks on the royal yard 
ivill he single. 

Skysml Yards. — If the skysail is a standing sail, the yard is 
rigged like the royal yard, with lifts and braces, and the sail is fitted 
with sheets and clewlines ; but if it is a flying skysail, the yard has 
neither lifts nor braces, and the dews of the sail are seized ont to 
the royal-yard-arms. There are yarions ways of rigging a flying 
s^sidl, of which the following is believed to he as conyenient as 
any. Let the royal stay go round the mast-head, with a traveller, 
above the yard, so that the stay may travel np and down the sky- 
sail mast. Seize a thimble into the stay, close against the forward 
part of the grommct ; lead the skysail halyards through the thimble, 
and make them fast to the centre of the yard, which will need no 
parral, imflcmcatli the royal stay. Make fast the ends of two small 
ropes for downhauls, trj the pkysail } aid, abont half-way out on each 
yard-arm, and reeve them tliroiiL:Ii small clcat.s on the after part of 
the royal yard, the same distance out on each yard-arm. These 
may be spliced into a single rope below the yard, which will go 
through a fair-leader in the cross-trees to the deck. By this means 
the skysail may be taken in or set witiiout the necessity of sending 
a man aloft. Let go the halyards and haul on the downhaul, and 
the yard will be brought close down to the royal yard. To hoist it, 
let go the dowiiliaul and royal stay, and haul on the halyards. 
When the royal is taken in, haul the sky^jail yard down with the 
leyal yard, and furl the sail in with the royal 
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CHAFTEB T. 

TO SSJSD DOWX JCA8I8 ^JSD XAIUM. 

To s^d down a rojmi jsrd— * tom«Uaat ywrd — a topgaUAatm«st->To bonse a topgtl. 
Iintmiif Tir Mad * tosniiit-JTo rig In a jiMteoiii. 

To Sbkd Dowir a Botal Yamxk^U the sail ii tan to Ihe yard, foil 
it, making the gaskets ftst to tke lye. Oast off the sheets and 
dewlines, and make them (kst to the jack. Be careAd to nnreeve 
the dewlines tfaroogh the qnaiter-blockB. Cast off the parral-lash- 
ing. Oveihaal the tye « Uttk^ and stop it to the yard, jost ontaido 
of the qnarter-hlock. If stopped too hr ont, the^od will not hdst 
high enoagh to get the lower lift off. Sway away on the halyards, 
which will cant the yard and hoist it. When high enough, cast olf 
the lower lift and hrace (being carefhl not to let the brace go), and 
make them fast to the jack. Lower mway, and as the upper yavl- 
ann comes abreast of the jack, clap a stop round the yaid and tye, 
near the yard -arm, and cast off the lift and brace, making them ftal 
to the jack. Lower away to the deck. 

If the halyards are not single, the yard mast be sent down by a 
yard-rope, like the topgallant yard. In some Teasels, instead of 
making the sheets and clewlines fast to the jack, overhand knots 
are taken in their ends, and they are let go. The sheets will ran 
ont to the topgallant yard-arms, and the clewlines will ran to the 
fair-leaders in the cross-tree?. Tn poi*t, the main roval yard is sent 
down on the starboard side, and the fore and mizzen on the lar- 
board ; bnt at sen, the tye is stopped ont on the lee side, And the 
yard sent dou n in any way that i> the most convenient. 

To Sf"N"n Down a Topgallant Vaiiu. — Cast olf the sbrots, bow- 
lines, biiiiiliites and clewlines, and make them fast to the cmv^ trees, 
'R'^eve a yard-rope through a jack-block at the mast-head, unhook 
the tye, cast olf the parral-lashing, b* nd the yard-rope to the slings 
of the yard by a fisherman's bend, and stop it to the qnarters of the 
yard. Sway away, and take oft' the lifts and braces^ as with the 
royal yard. 

To Sf.nd Down a Topgallavtmast. — U^ok tlio top-block to tho 
eye-bolt at the larboard side ot the topmast cap; reeve the mast- 
rope tliron^di it, then throngh the sheave-hole in the foot of the top- 
gallantmast, and hitch its end to the eye-bolt on the starboard side 
of the cap. Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, and gny the 
mast-liead by them. Hoist a little on the mast-rope, and take ont 
the tid. (The fid should always be fastened to the cross-trees or 
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trestle- trees, by a lanyard.) Lower away until the mast is a little 
short of being thronrrh the cap. Tlien seize or rack together both 
parts of the mast-rope just above the sheave-hole; cast off the end 
of the mn?t-ropo, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it 
round the mast-head to it:* own part, below the cap. Then lower 
away to the deck. If the rigging is to come on deck, round up the 
mast-rope for a girt-line ; if it is to remain aloft, lash it to the top- 
mast cap, render the shrouds through the cross-trees, and stop them 
Lind down the topgallant rigging. Sheep-shank the stays and 
backstays, aud set them hand- taut. If the topmast is aisu Lo be 
sent down, take off the topmast cap and send it on deck. 

To House a Tovoaliaktmast. — Proceed in the same manner, 
except tbat when the mast is low enough, belay the mast-rope, pass 
a heel-lashing through the fid-hole and xonnd the topmast 

To Sekb Down a ToniAST.*-*Hook the top*block, reeve the-mast- 
rope through it and throngh the sheaye-hole In the foot of the mast, 
and hitch it to the staple at the other side of the cap. Lead the 
ML throngh a snatch-block, to the capstan. Sling the lower yard, 
{f it is to remain aloft, and nnshackle the trasses, if they are of iron. 
Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, weigh the mast, take out 
the fid, and lower away. If the rigging is to remain aloft, lash the 
cross-trees to the lower cap. The rigging should be stowed away 
snngly in the top^ and the backstays be snaked up and down the 
lower rigging. 

To Rig in a Jibboom, — Keeve thn heel-rope (if necessary), come 
up the st;!}", martingale stays and guys; unreeve the jib-stay, sta- 
tion hands at each guy, clear away the heel-lashing, haul in upon 
the gnys, and light the boom on board. In most cases, the boom 
will come in without a heel-rope. Afake fast the eyes of the rigging 
to the bowsprit cap, and haul ail taut. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

VESDISQ ASD UXBENDINO SAILS« 

To bend a course— To send up a topsail by tbe halyards— by the bantlines— To bend a 
topgallant sail— « royal— a Jib— a q^k«av-« ^anecv^To iiik1»nd a eovw— *iQ|». 
•all— a topgalUyit laU orroyal^ Sji^'^o aead down aiopiallor fionnela sgvle of 
wind— To bend a top^^ai; in a gale of Wind— To tMnd One topMil woowae^ and Mud 
down tbe other at the lame time. 

To Bxan> a Godb^b. — Streteh the sail across the deck, forward of tlie 
mast and under tbe yard ; being carefnl to hare tbe after part of the 
sail aft. Seize the elew-gamet blocks to the clews ; also the tack 
and sheet blocks, unless they go with hooks or clasps, fieeve the 
bnntlines through the thimbles of the first reef-band forward, if 
they are made to go so^ and toggle their ends to the foot of the Sfdl, 
or carry them through the eyelet-boles and clinch them to their own 
parts. Beeve the clew-gamets and leachlines; carry the bights of 
the buntlines under the -sail, and rack them to.tbeir own pacts; 
stop the head of the sail to the buntlines below the rackings ; put 
robands to eadi eyelet*hole in the head of the sail ; &8ten the head 
and reef-earings to their cringles, leerlng the end of the reef-ear- 
ings. through the head-cringle and tsldng a bowline with them to 
thehr standbg parts, and hitching the bead-earings to the bnntUnea» 
Sway away on the buntlines, leachlines and dew-garnets ; when the 
sail is np, pass the head-earings, reeving afi through the straps on 
the yard, and fmeard through the head-cringle. Haul ont on the 
earings, making tbe sail square by the glat^ and pass the earings 
round tbe yard, over and under, through the head-cringle at each 
tarn, and make tbe end faflt around the first turns. If tbe sail Is 
new, ride down the head rope on the yard, and freshen the earings. 
Make fast the bead of tbe sail to the Jackatay by robands, and cast 
the stops off the buntlines. 

To Bend ▲ T0P8AiL.^Make fast the head and reef-earings to 
their cringles, passing the end of each reef-caring through the cringle 
above its own and making it fast by a bowline to its own part Pat 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head. Ifl the sail is to be sent up 
by the topsail halyards, lay it on deck abaft the foot of the mast, 
make it up with its Iiead and foot together, having the head and 
first reef cringles together and out, and also the boNvline ciingle and 
the clews out. Bight the sail in three parts on a pair of slings, 
having the end of the sail that belongs on the opposite yard-ai'm on 
top. Have the fly-block of the topsail halyards above the top, rtkI 
rack the runner to the topmast backstay or after shroud. Hook the 
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lower block to the slings around the sail, hoist the sail up into the 
top, cast off the slings, unhook the halyards, and pass the upper end 
of the sail ronnd forward of tli - mast ready for bending. (If the 
vessel is rolling or pitchnirr, with a stiff breeze, the sail may be 
foycd and steadied as it goes up, by hooking a snatch-block, 
mouscil, to the slings around the sail passing the hauling part of 
the halyards through it, and through another snatch-block on deck.)- 
Get the clewlines, buutliues, sheets, bowlines, and reef-tackles ready 
for bending, the dove hooks of the sheets being stopped to the 
topmast rigging. Hook or clasp the sheets to the dews, reeve the 
clewlines aud reef-tackles, toggle the bowlines, clinch or toggle the 
bontlines to the foot of the sail, aud stop the head to the buntlines. 
Hoist on the buntlines and haui out on the reef-tackles, bringing the 
sail to the yard, and then pass the hcad-eariugs and make fast the 
robands as for a course. If the sail is to be sent up by the bunt- 
lines, lay the sail on the dccl: and forward of th ■ mrLst, over- 
haul the buiitliues down forward of the vluxI, ou each side uf the 
topmast stay and on the same side of the lower stay. Clinch 
the ends to the foot of the sail, bight them around under the sail, 
and rock the bights to their standing parts, and stop the head of the 
sail to the standing parts below the rackings. Bend one bowline to 
the centre of the sail, to guy it in gomg alofk Have the earings 
beat and secared as before described, and the bights of the head* 
eafings hitched to the bODtlines. Sway it up to the top, and had 
tbe ends in on each side of the mast ; reeve- the clewlines and reef- 
tackles, make fast the bowlines and sheets, the ends of which, if 
ditin, should be racked to the topmast rigging, ready to be made 
&at to the dews. The gear bdng bent, hoist on the bontUnes, hanl 
tot on the reef-tacUes, pass the head-earings, cat the stops of the 
IniDtUnes, and make fiist the robands* Middle the sail on the yard 
the glut, or by the centre cringle. 

To Bbsid ToroALLAisT Sails amd Botais. — ^These are generally 
beat to their yards on deck ; the royals always. After being bent 
to the yard, they are fnrled, with their clews ont, ready for sending 
tloft If the topgallant sail is to be bent aloft, send it np to the 
topmast cross-trees by the clewlines, or by the royal halyards.; and 
there bend on the sheets, clewlines, bnntlines, and bowlines,, and* 
bring the sail to the yard as with a topsaiL 

To Bbkd a Jib.— Bend the jib halyards ronnd the body of the 
tan, and the downhanl to the tack. Haul ont on the downhaulj. 
hoisting and lowering on the halyards. Seize the tack to the boom,, 
tbe hanks to the luff of the sail, and the halyards to its head*. 
Reeve the downbaul np through the hanks and make it fast to the 
head of the sail. Seize the middle of the sheet-pennant to the clew. 
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lu some vessels the banks are first seized to the sail, and the jib* 
stay anrove, bronght in-board, and passed down tbrongti Hhe hanks, 
as the sail is sent oat, rove in its place and set np. This is more 
sronblesomei and wears out the jibstay. 

To Bebb ▲ S^AsncBB.— Lower the gaff, and reeve the tbToat-rope 
Ihroagh the hole in the gaff under the jaws, and secure it Some- 
times the head of the Inff fits with a hook. , Then haul ont the head 
of the sail by the peak-«ariDg, which is passed like the head«Mring 
of a topsail When the head-rope is tant, pass the lacings through 
the eyelet-holesy and round , the jackstay. Seize the bights of 
the throat and peak brails to the leach, at distances from the peak 
which will admit of the sail's being brailed up tant along the gsff» 
and leeve them through theur blocks on the gaS^ and at the Jaws, 
on each side of the sail The foot brail Is seized to the leach just 
above the dew. Seize the luff of the sail to the hoops or hanks 
around the spanker mast, beginning with the upper hoop and hoist* 
ing the gaff as they are secured. The tack Is hooked or seized to 
the boom or to the mast Hook on the outhaul tackle. This is 
usually fitted with an eye round the boom, rove through a single 
block at the clew, and then through a sbeave-hole in the boom. 

Some spankers are bent with a peak outhaul ; the head traversing 
on the jackstay of the gaff. 

The Fore axd ILjs Spekcebs are bent like the spanker^ except 
that they have no boom, the clew • being hauled aft by a sheet, 
wbich is generally a gun-tackle purdbase^ hooked to an eyebolt in 
the deck. 

To Unbend a Course. — Had it up, cast off the robands, and 
make the bantlines fast round the sail. Ease the earings off to* 
gether, and lower away by the buntlmes and clew-garnets. At sea, 
the Icc caring Is cast oil first, ronsing in the lee bo4y of the aailf 

and securing it by the earing to the bnntlines. 

To U^'!;E^^) A Topsail. — Clew it up, cast off the robands, secure 
the bnntlines round the sail, unhook the sheets, and unreeve the 
€lc^vlinps and reef-tackles i ease off the earings, and lower by the 

buntliiK'.^. 

A topgallant sail is unbent in the same manner, and sent down 
by the buntlines. A royal is usually sent down with the yard. 

To Ukbend a Jm. — Haul it down, cnst off the hank seizings and 
the tack-lashing, cast off and unieeve tlic downhaul and make it fast 
round tho snii, nnd cast off the shcet-peiiuant lashings. Haul aboard 
by the dowuliaul, hoisting clear by the halyards. 

The rules above given are for a vessel in port, with squared yards. 
If you arc at sea, and it is blowing fresh, and the topsail or couj*se 
is reefed, to send it down, you most cast off a few robands and 
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reef-paints, and paas good stops around the sail ; tben secnre the 
Imntiines also around it, and cast off all the robauds^ reef-points, 
and reef-earings. Bend a line to the lee head- eariug and let it go, 
haal the sail well np to windward, and make fast the lee earing to 
tt» bontlines. Get a hanling line to the deck, forward ; ease off the 
weatber earing, and lower away. 

To bend a new topsail in a gale of wind, it has been found con* 
▼ement to make the sail up with the reef-ttands together, the points 
all being oat fair, to pass seyeral good stops round the sail, and send 
op as before. This will present less snrface to the wind. One 
course may be sent np as the other goes down, by unbending the 
bnntlines from the foot of the old sail, passing them down between 
the head of the sail and the yard, bondmg them to the foot of tho 
new sail, and making the new sail up to be sent alolt by them, as 
before directed. Run the new sail up to the yard abnft tlie old one, 
aod send the old one down by the leachlines and tlie head-eariugs, 
bent to the topmast stoddingsail halyards, or some other convenient 
rope. 

One'topsail may be sent up by the topsail halyards, got ready for 
bending, and brought to the yard, while the old one is sent down by 
the bontlines. 



CHAPTER VIL 

WORK XJPON BIGGUSG ROPE, KNOTS, SPLICES, BENDS, HITCHES. 

Kinds of rope — Spnnyam — Worming — Parcelllog — Serrice — Short splice — Long 
iplice— Eye ipIioe>— Flemish qre — Spindle eye^Cut q»Hoe— >Groniinee~Sin^ 

and double wall— Matthew Walker— Single and douUe diamonfl Spritsall sheet 
knot— Stopper knot— Shroud knot— French shroud knot — Buoy-ropo knot — Half- 
hitches — Ciove hitch— Overhand knot — Figure-of-eight — Bowline — Running bow. 
Une-^BowUne-npon-ft-Uglit — Square knot — Umber hitch — BtdUng hitch— .Black, 
wall hitch- Cat's paw — Sheet bend— Fisherman's bend— Carrick bend- Bowline 
bend— Sheep-shank — Selvagee — Marlinspike hitch— Round seizing — Throat seiz- 
ing— Stopping — Nippering — Racking — Pointing — Snaking — Grafting — Foxes— 
Spanldi team Qtakete—flwialt— To bend m 1moj'*t<op»-Jro paaa • ahtarJnliing. 

TbosB Fopes in a ship which are stationary are called Miandmff rig* 
gmg^ as shrouds, stays, backstays, &c. Those which recTe through 
blocks or sheave-holes, and are haoled, and let go, are called the 
nnHitfi^ riggmfff as hraoes, halyards^ bnntlines, clewlines, &c 

A rope is composed of threads of hemp or other stnff. These 
tlueads are called ^oins. A nnmber of these yarns twisted together 
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form a strand^ and three or more fitrands twisted together form the 
rope. 

The ropes in ordinary use on board a vessel are composed of 
three strands-, laid right handed (1.) or, as it is called, with the 
sun. Occasionally a piece of larire rope will be found laid up in 
four strands, also with the bun. This is generally used for standing 
rigging, tacks, sheets, &;c., and is sometimes called shrvml-laiJ. 

A GuiLE-L^viD Rope (2.) is composed of nine strands, and is 
raade by first laying them into three ropes of three strands each, 
with the sun^ and then laying the three ropes up together into one, 
left-handed, or against the sun. Thus, cable- laid rope is like three 
^ small common ropes laid up into oiii; large one. Formerly, the 
ordinal y three-stranded right-hand rope was called hawser-laid, and 
the latter cable-laid^ and they will be found so distinguished in the 
books ; but among seafaring men now, the tei'ms hawser-laid and 
cable-laid are applied indiscriminately to nine-strand rope, and the 
three-stranded, being the usual and ordinary kind of rope, has no 
particular name, or is called right-hand rope. 

Ktght-band rope most be coiled watt tibe son, and cable4aid rope 
agamU the san., 

SFUiinrABxr Is made by tidsting together two or more yams takien 
from old standing rigging, and Is called two-yam or three-yani 
8punyam, according to the namber of yams of which it Is composed. 
Jank, or old rigging, is first nnlaid into strands, and then into yams, 
and the best of these yams made np mto sponyaro, whidh is used 
for worming, serving, seizing, &c. £veiy merchant yessel carries a 
spunyam-winch, for the manofactnriDg of this stuff, and in making 
it, the whed ie tamed agabut the snn,. which lays the stnff np with 
the snn. 

WoBMiMO a rope is fiUhig up the divisions between the strands, 
by passing spunyani along them, to render the snrfaoe smooth for 
parcelluig and serving. 

Pabcellino a rope Is wrapping narrow strips of canvas about it, 
well tarred, in order to secure It from being injared by rain-water 
lodging between the parts of the service when worn. The paroeliing 
is pot on with the lay of the rope. 

Sebvice is the laying on of spanyan, or rather small stuff, in 
turns round the rope^ close together, and hove tant by the use of a 
serviDg-boaid for small rope, and serving-mallet for laige mgi^ 
Small ropes are sometimes served without being wormed, as the 
crevices between the strands are not large enough to make the sur* 
face veiy uneven ; but a large rope Is always wormed and paicelled 
before being served. The service is pat on agmnat the lay of the 
rope. 
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Splicikg is pntting the ends of ropes together by opening the 
strands and placing them into one another, or by putting the strands 
of the ends of a rope between those of the bight. 

A Short Spuce. (B.) Unlaj the strands for a convenient 
length ; thea take ao end in each hand, place them one within th^ 
otlier, and draw them dose. Hold the end of one rope and the 
three strands which come from the opposite rope fast in the left 
hand, or, if the rope be large, stop them down to it with a rope* 
yarn. Take the middle strand, which is free, pass it over the strand 
which is first next to it, and throngh under the second, and ont be- 
tween the second and third from it^ and hanl it tant. Pass each 
of the six strands in the same manner ; first those on one side, 
and then those on the other. The same operation may be repeated 
with each strand, passing each aver the third from it, and under the 
fourth, and through ; or, as is more usnal, after the ends have been 
stock onoe, nntwist each strand, divide the yams, pass one-half as 
above described, and cut off the other half. This tapers the slice. 

A T,oNa Sptjc?:. (4.) Cnlay the ends of two ropes to a dis- 
tance three or four times greater than for a short splice, and place 
them ^vithiu one another as for a short sjjlice. Unlay one strand 
for a considerable distance, and fill up the interval which it leaves 
with the opposite strand from the other rope, and twist the ends of 
these two together. Then do the same ^ ith two more strands. The 
two remaining strands are twisted together in the place where they 
were first ciossed. Open the two last naiued strands, divide in 
two, take an overhand knot with the opposite halves, and lead the 
ends over the next strand and through the second, as- the whole 
strands were passed .for the short splice. Cut off the other two 
halves. Do the same with the others that are placed together, 
dividing, knotting, and passing them in the same manner* Before 
catting off any of the half strands, the rope should be got well upon 
a stretch. Sometimes the whole strands are knotted, then divided^ 
and the half strands passed as above described; 

As Ete Splice* (5.) Unlay the end of a rope for a short dis- 
tance, and lay the three strands upon the standing part, ^o as to 
form an eye. Put one end through the strand next to it. Pat the 
next end over that strand and through the second ; and put the re- 
maining end through the third strand, on the other side of the rope. 
Taper them, as in the sb<»rt splice, by dividing the strands and 
sticking them attain. 

A Flemtsh Eve. (6.) Take the end of a rope and unlay one 
strand. Form an eye by placing the two remaining ends against 
tlie stand in^ pai-t. Pass the strand which has been unlaid over the 
end and in the intervals round the eye, until it returns down the 
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Standing part, and lies under the eje with the strands. The ends 
are then scraped down, tapered, mailed, and served over with spun- 
yam. 

As Abtdicial 'ob Spindle Ete.— Unlay the end of a rope and 
open the Btrands, separating each ropejani. Take a piece of wood, 
the size of the intended eye, and bitch the yarns round it. Sorape 
them down, marl, parcel,, and serve them. This is now vsiiaUy 
called a FL£MiaH Ete. 

A Cur Splice. (7.) Gat a rope in two, nnlay each end as for a 
short splice, aud place the ends of each rope against tlie standing 
part of the other, forming an oblong eye, of the siae yon wish. 
Then pass the ends through the strands of the standing parts, as for 
a short splice. 

A Grommi:t. (8.) Take a strand jnst unlaid from a rope, with 
all its turns in it, and form a ring of the size you wish, by putting 
the end ovlt the standing part. Then take the long end and carry 
it twice round the ring, in the crevices, following the lav, until the 
ring is coniplete. Then take an overhand knot with the two ends, 
divide the yarns, aud stick them as in a long splice. 

A Single Wai-l Kn'ot. (9.) Unlay the end of a rope. Form a 
bight with one strand, h Idlng its end down to the standing part in 
your leu hand. the end of the next strand round this strand. 

Pass the remaining strand round the end of the second strand, and 
up through the bight which was made by the first strand. Haul 
the ends taot carefbUy, one by one. 

A SnrGiA Walli CaowHEii. (10.) Make the single wall as before, 
and lay one end over the top of the knot. Lay the second end over 
the first, and the third over the second and through the bight of the 
first. 

A DoiTBUt Waia, (11.) Make the single wall slack, and crown 
it, as above. Then take one end, bring it underneath the part of 
the first walling next to it, and push it up through the same bight. 

Do the same with the other strands, pushing them up through two 
bights. Thus made, it has a double wait and a single crown. 

A DotnjLE "Wall, Double Crowned. (12.) Make the double 
wall, single crowned, as above. Then lay the strands by the sides 
of tli05e in the sinjilo crown, pushing them through the same bight 
in the single crown, and down through the double walling. Tliia iS 
sometimes called a Tack Knot, or a Topsail Suekt Knot. 

A Matthew "\Valki:k Knot. (13.) Unlay the f ud of a rope. 
Take one strand round the rope and through its own bight ; then 
the next strand underneath, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight ; and the third strand uaderncatb| through 
both the other bi^iitj^, and ikiougli its own bight. |, 
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A Single Diamond Knot. (14.) Unlay the end of a rope for a 
considerable distance, and with the strands form three biglits down 
the side of the rope, holding them fast with the left hand. Tal<e 
the end of one strand and pass it with the lay of the rope over the 
strand next to it, and np through the bight of the third. Take the 
end of the second strand over the third and up through the bight of 
the first. Take the end of the third strand over the first and up 
through the bight of the second. Haul taut, and lay the ends up 
together. 

A DoLiiLK Diamond Knot. (15.) Make a single diamond, as 
above, without laying the ends ap. Follow the lead of the single 
knot tbroogh two single bights, l^e ends coming ont at the top of 
tbe knot Lead the last strand through two double bights. Hstd 
Unit and lay tbe ends np. 

A SpRtrsAiL Sheet Knot. (16.) Unlay two ends of a rope, and 
place the two parts together. Make a bight with one strand. Wall 
the six strands togetber, like a single walling made with three 
strands ; putting the second over tbe first, and tbe third over tbe 
second, and so on, tbe sixth being passed over tbe fifth and through 
tbe bight of the first. Then haul taut. It may be crowned by 
taking two strands and laying them over tbe top of the knot, and 
passing the other strands alternately over and under those two, 
hauling them taut. It may be double walled by next passing the 
strands under the wallings on the left of them, and through the 
small bights, when the ends will come up for the second crowning ; 
which is done by following the lead of the single crowning, and 
pnshinjr the ends through the single walling, as with three strands, 
before tiescribed. This is often used for a stoppt r knot. 

A Stopper Knot. — Single wall and double wall, without crown- 
ing, and stop the ends together. 

A SimouD Knot. — Unlay the ends of two ropes, and place the 
strands in one aiiothtjr, as for a short splice. Siuglc wall the 
strands of one rope round the standing part of the other, against 
the lay. Open the ends, taper, marl, and serve them. 

A Fbench Shboih) Knot. — ^Plaoe tbe ends of two ropes as beibre. 
Lay the ends of one rope back upon tbeur own part, and single wall 
tbe other three strands round tbe bights of tbe first three and the 
standbg part. Taper tbe ends, as bedTore. 

A Boot-hope ^totw — ^IJnlay tbe strands of a eable*1aid rope, 
aad also tbe small strsnds of each large strand. Lay tbe large ones 
again as before, leaving tbe small ones ont. Single and double wall 
tbe small strands (as for a stopper knot) round the rope, worm 
tbem along tbe divisions, and stop their ends with spunyam. 

A Tubes-Head. (17.) This is worked upon a rope with a piece 
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of small lino. Take a clove-hitch slack with the line ronnd the 
rope. Then take one of the bights formed by the clove-hitch and 
])iit it over the other. Pass the eud under, and up through the 
bight which is underneath. Then cross the bights again, aud put 
the end round ajrain, under, and up through the bight which is 
underneath. After iWn, follow the lead, and it will make a turbau, 
of three parts to each cross. 

Two Half-Hitches. (18.) Pass the end of a rope round the 
standing part and bring it up through the hight. This !a a half- 
hitdi. Take it round again in the same manner for two half- 
hitches. 

A Cloy^-Hitch (19.) is made by passing the end of a rope ronnd 
a spar, over, and bringing It nnder and ronnd behind its standing 
part, over the spar again, and up throagh its own part. It may 
then, if necessary, be stopped or hitched to its own part : the only 

difference between two half-hitches and a clove-hitch being that one 
is hitched ronnd its own standing part, and the other is hitched 
ronnd a spar or another rope. 

An OinKKHAND Ekot. (20.) Pass the end of a rope over the 

standing part, and through the bight. 

A FiGURF-oF-EiGiiT. (21.) Pa^s the end of a rope over and 
round the standing part| up over its own part, and down through 
the bight. 

A Bowlint: Knot. (22.) Take the end of a rope in your right 
hand, and the standing part in your left. Lay the end over the 
standing part, and with the left hand make a bight of the standing 
part over it. Take the end iinder the lower standing pait, up over 
the cross, and down throupfh the bight. 

A liuNNiKG BowLixE. — Take the end round the standing part, 
and make a bowline upon its own part. 

A BowuNS TJPOK A BiOHT* (28.) Middle a rope, taking the two 
ends in yonr left hand, and the bight in yonr right. Lay the bight 
over the ends, and proceed as in making a bowline, malung a small 
bight with yonr left hand of the ends, wl^ch are Icept together, over 
the bight which yon hold in yonr right hand. Pass the bight in 
yonr right hand round nnder the ends and np over the cross. So 
far, it is like a -eommon bowline, only made with double rope In- 
stead of single. Then open the bight in yonr right hand and cany 
It over the large bights, letting them go through it, and bring it up 
to the cross and haul tant. 

A Squabe Knot. (24.) Take an overhand knot round a spar. 
Take an end in each hand and cross them on the same side of the 
standinpr v^yt upon which they came np. Pass one end round the 
other, and bring it up through the bight. This is sometimes called 
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a BEEF-KHOT. If tbo eiids are crossed tbe wrong way, sailors call it 

OEANVT-KKOT. 

A TiMBEB Hitch. (S5.) Take the end of a rope round a spar, 
lead it nnder and over the standing part, and pass two or more 
lonnd-tams round its own part 

A BoLUNO Hitch. — Pass the end of a rope mmd a span Take 
it roond a second time, nearer to the standing part. Then cnrry it 
across the standing part, over and round the spar, and up through 
the bight. A strap or a tail- block is fastened to a rope by this hitch. 

A bend, sometimes ofilled a rolling hitch^ is made by two round- 
turns ro and a spar and t^vo half hitches ronnd the standing part; 
bat tbe name is commonly applied to the fornier hitcli. 

A Blackwall Hitch. (26.) Form a bight by putting the end 
of a ropo across and under the standing part. Put the bight over 
the hook of a tacklo, letting the hook go through it, the centre of 
the bight resting against the back of the hook, and the end jammed 
in the bight of the hook, by tiie smnding part of the rope. 

A Cat's Paw. (27.) Make a Iarg:e bight in a rope, and spread 
it open, patting one hand at one part of the bight and the other at 
the other, and letting the standing part and end come together. 
Tarn the bight over ttom you, three times, and a small bight w&l he 
formed In each hand. Bring the two small bights together, and pat 
tbe hoolc of a taeUe through them both. 

A Shbbt Bbnd. (28.) Pass the end of a rope np through the 
tight of another, roond both parts of the other, and nnder its own 
part 

A Fxshebbcah's Bsm (29.) Used for bending stnddingsail hal- 
yards to the yard. Take two tnms round the yard with the end. 
. Hitch it round the standing part and both the tu^na. Then hitch it 
xonnd the standing part alone. 

A Cabsick Beot). (30.) Form a bight by putting the end of a 
rope over its standing part. Take the end of a second rope and 
pass it vndcr tho standing part of thf» fir«t, over the end, and up 
through the bight, over its own standing part, and down through 
the bit^ht again. 

A Bowline Bent). — This is the most usual mode of bending 
warps, and other long ropes or cables, together. Take a bowline in 
the end of one rope, pass the end of the other through the bight, 
and take a bowline with it npou its own standing part. Long lines 
are sometimes bent together with half-hitches on their own stand- 
ing parts, instead of bowlines, aad the ends seized strongly down. 

A Sh££P-shank. (31.) Make two long bights in a rope, which 
shall overhiy one another. Take a half-hitoh over the end of each 
bight with the standing part which is next to it 
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A Selvagee. — ^Lay rope yarns ronnd and roimd in a biglit, and 
marl them down with spunyarn. These are used for neat block- 
straps, and as straps to go roond a spar for a tackle to hook intOi 
for hoisting. 

A MAjuTN-^riKE Hitch. — Lay the marlinspike npon the selzing- 
stufl', aud brill the end over tho ptrmdiug part so as to form a bight. 
Lay this bight back over the standing part, puttinf^ the mariinspike 
down through the bight, under the standing part, and up through 
the bight again. 

To Pass a Rotjxd Si:izixg. — Splice a small eye in the end of the 
stuflf, take the other end round both parts of the rope, and reeve it 
throngh the eye. Pass a couple of turns, then take a marlinspike* 
hitch, and heave them taut. Pass six, eight, or ten turns in the 
same manner, and heave them taut Pnt the end throogh under 
these turns and bring it out between the two last turns, or through 
the eye, and pass fire, seven, or nine turns (one less than the lower 
ones) directly over these, as riders. The riders are not hove so 
taut. Pass the end up through the seizings, and take two cross 
turns round the whole seizing between the two» passing the end 
throngh the last turn, and heaving tant If the seizing is small 
cordage, tnke a wali-knot in the end; if spunyarn, an overhand 
knot. The cross turns are given np now in nearly all vessels. 
After the riding tarns are passed, the end is carried under the turns, 
brought oat at the other end, and made fast snugly to the standing 
part of the rigging. 

A Throat Seizing, where iip"c^inrr turned in, is passed niid 
made fast like the preceding, there being no cross tunis. A neat 
way to pass a throat seizing is to pass the turns rather slack, put 
a strap upon the end of the rigging, take a handspike or heaver 
to it and bear it down, driving home the seizing with a mallet and 
small fid. 

SropriN O, is fastening two parts of a rope togethei* as for a round 
seizing, without a crossing. 

NuTEiiiNO, is fastening them by taking tarns crosswise between 
the parts, to jam them ; and sometimes with a round turn before 
each eross. These are called radiing iwm. Pass rider9 over these 
and ^^uten the end. 

FonmKO. — Unlay the end of a rope and stop it. Take out as 
many yams as are necessary, and split each yam in two, and take 
two parts of different yams and twist them up taut into »€II2m. The 
rest of the yams are combed down with a knife. Lay half the 
nettles down upon the scraped part, the rest back opon the rope, 
and pass three turns of twine taut round the part where the nettles 
separate, and hitch the twine, which is called the warp. Lay the 
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nettles backwards and forwards as before, passing the warp, each 
time. The ends may be whipped and snaked with twine, or the 
nettles hltdied over the warp and banted taot The upper seizing 
must be snaked. If tbe tipper part is too weak for pointing, pat in 
a pieee of stick. 

Skakiko a seising, is done hy taking tbe end nnder and over tbe 
enter tuns of tbe sosing alternately, passing over tbe wbole. There 
sbonld be a nuurline-bitcb at eacb tnm. 

Grafiing. — ^Unlay the ends of two ropes and pnt tbem together 
as for a short splice. Make nettles of the strands as before. Pass 
tbe warp and nettles belonging to the lower strands along the rope, 
as in pointing ; then the nettles of the upper strands in the same 
manner. Snake the seizing at each end. 

Foxes are made by twistinj^ together three or more rope-yams 
by hand, and robbing thrm bard with tnri'ed canva'^. Sprrni'^h foxes 
are made of one rope-yarui by unlaying it and laying it up the other 
way. 

G askets. — Take three or fonr foxes, middle them, and plait them 
together into sennit This is done by bringing the two outside foxes 
alternately over to the middle. The outside ones are laid with the 
rii^ht hand, and the remainder are held and steadied with the left. 
Having plaited enongii for an eye, bring all the l arts together, and 
■work tbciii all into one piece, in the same manner. Take out foxes 
at proper intervals. "When finished, one end must be laid up, the 
other plaited, and the first banled through. The name sennit is 
generally given to rope-yams plaited in tbe same manner with these 
foxes. Somit made In tbis way most bave an odd nnmber of parts. 
Fkbncb sbhhif is made with an even nnmber, taken over and nnder 
eveiy other time. 

To Bend a Bvot-bopb. — ^Beeve the end throngb tbe eye in tbe 
other end,, pnt It over one arm of tbe anchor, and banl tant» Take 
a hitch over the other arm. Or, take a clove-hitch over tbe crown, 
stopping the end to its own part, or to the shank. 

To Pass a Shbas-lashino. — Middle the lashing and take a good 
torn roond both legs at tbe cross. Pass one end up and the other 
down, around and over the cross, until half of the lashing is ex- 
pended. Then ride both ends back again on their own parts and 
knot them in the middle. Frap tbe first and riding tarns together 
on each side with sennit. 
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iron -bo LI 11(1, and have a hook at one ena, 

A Tail- Block is a single block, strapped with an eye-splice, and 
having' a long end left, by which to make the block fast temporarily 
to the rigi^lng. This tail is usiuiU}' selvageed, or else the strands 
arc opened and laid up into sennit, as for a gasket. 

A Tackle is a purchase formed by reeving a rope through two 
or more blocks, for the purpose of hoisting. 

A Whip is tlie smallest purchase, and is made by a rope roTO 
tbioagh one sin^^ block, 

A Gmr-TACKiK Pobcbass is a rope rore tinongh two doi^ 
blocks and made fast to the strap of the upper block. The parts of 
all tackles betweea tiie ftsts and a sheayoi m called the standing 
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parit; ibe parts between dmyeB are called rwmmg partt ; and tbe 
part upon whldi yon take hold in bouting is called tbejfW 

A Wmp^UPON'WBip is where ibe block of one whip la made Uat 
to the fidl of another. 

A T.uFF*«ACKiJB PuBOBASB 18 s Single and a double block ; the 
end of the rope being fast to the npper part of the single block, and 
the fall coming from the double block. A luff-tackle npon tbe £aU 
of another iuft-tackle is called luff-upon-luff. 

A Watch -TACKLE or Tail-tackle is a luflf-tackle purchase, with a 
hook in the end of the single block, and a tail to the upper eud 
of the double block. One of these purchases, with a short fall, is 
kept on deck, at hand, in merchant vessels, and is used to clap upon 
standing and nmning rigging, and to get a strain upon ropes. 

A Runner-tackle is a luff applied to a runner, ^vllich is a single 
Tope rove through a single block, hooked to a thimble in the eje of 
a pennant. 

A Single Burton is composed of two single l)locks, with a hook 
in the bight of the running part. Kceve tlic cud of your rope thruugk 
the upper block, and make it fast to the strap of the fly-block« Then 
make ful your ho<A to the bight of tbe rope, and leeve the other 
end fbrough the fly-block for a fall. Tbe hook is made fast by 
passing the bight of the lope through the eye of the hook and over 
the whole. 



CHAPTER IX 

UUSX&Qt ASD XiSINQ-IN SAIL. 

To looM ft aaUp—To aet'a coarse— toi»iUl—topgaUaiit saU— royal— Akjsail— jib— qtanker 
.i^speBcert— To ttk« Is * eovm— topnll— topgallaiit uli: or rordi— •k}«idlHn>— 

8pankcr~To furl a royal— topgallant aaU—toixsail— course— Jib— To stow a Jib in 
cloth — To reef a topsail — course — To turn out reefs — To set a topgallant stadding- 
eall— To take-in do.— To set a topma&t fiUulding-sail— To taJ&o in do.— To set a lower 
•todiUBg-^iO^To tafceJn do. 

To LoosB A Sail.*- Lay ont to the yard-ams and east off the gaskets, 
beginning at the ontemost and oommg in.* When the gaskets are 
east off from both yard-arms, then let go tbe bunt gasket (and 
jigger, if there be one), and overhaul tbe bantlmes and leaeblines. 
In loosing a topsail in a gale of wind, it is better to cast off the 
quarter-gaskets (exeept the one ^hieb con0nes the clew), before 
those at tbe yard-was. Boyals and topgallant sails generally have 

^ * li ODlj' one yard-arm is loosed at a tinu* let tke lec ono lie loosed 
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one long gasket to each yard-arm ; in wblcb case it Sa not neeeaaarj 
to go out npon ^e yard, bnt the gaskets, after being cast of^ should 
be fastened to the ^e by a bowline. 

To Set a Cohbsb, — Loose the sail and overhanl the bnntUnes and 
leacUines. Let go the dew-garnets and overhanl them, and lianl 
down on the sheets and tacks. If the ship Is close-hauled, ease off 
the lee brace, slack the weather-lift and clew-garnet, and get the 
tack well down to the water-ways. If it is blowing fresh and the 
ship light-handed, take it to the windlass. When the tack is well 
down, sharpen the yard np again by the brace, top it well npbythe 
lift, reeve and haul out thcbowlinr, and haul the sheet aft. 

If the wind is quartering, the mainsail is carried with the weather 
clew hauled up and the sheet taken aft. With yards squared, the 
mail I sail is never carried, but the foresail may be to advantage, 
especially if the swinging booms are out ; in which case the heavy 
tack and sheet-blocks may be nnliooked, and the lazr/ sheets liunked 
on and rove through a single tail-block, made fast ouL on the boom. 
This serves to extend the clews, and is called a pazaree to the fore- 
Bail. 

To Set a Topsail.— Loose the saU, and keep one hand in the top 
to overhaul the rigging. Overhanl well the bmitlines, clewlines, 
and reef-tackles, let go the topgallant sheets and topsail braces, and 
haol home on the sheets. Merchant Tcssels nsnally hoist a little on 
tiie halyards^ so as to clear the saU from the top, then belay them 
and get the lee sheet cho(^ home ; then haul home the weather sheets 
shlTering the sail by tJie braces to help it home, and hoist on the 
halyards nntil the leaches are well tant, takbg a torn with the 
braces, if the wind is firesh, and slacking them as the yard goes np. 

After the sail is set, it is sometimes necessary to get the sheets 
closer home. Slack the halyards, lee brace, and weather bowline, 
clap the watch-tackle npon the lee sheet fii*st, and then the weather 
one, shivering the sail by the braces if necessary. Overhaul the 
clewlines and reef- tackles, slack the topgallant sheets^ and hoist the 
sail up, taut leach, by the hnlyards. 

To Set a Topoallaxt Sail or Royal. — Haul home the lee sheet, 
havin^^ one hnnd aloft to overhaul the clewlines, then the ^^ ea^her 
sheet, aud lioi^t up, taut leach, by the halyards. While hauling the 
sheets home, if on the wind, brace up a little to shake the sail, take 
a turn with the weather brace, aud let go the lee one ; if before the 
wind, let go both braces ; and if the wind is (|nn rtering, the lee one. 

To Set a FLviNti Skysail. — If bent in the manner described in 
this book, let go the brails and royal stay, and hoist on the halyards. 

To Set a Jib, Fltino Jm, OB FonETOPvm Staysail. — Oast off 
the gasket) hoist on the halyardSi and trim down the sheet 
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To Set a Spanker. — Hoist on the topping- lifts, make fast the 
weather onei cad OTerhsnl the lee one. Let go the bnuls, and haul 
out oa the oathaoL Be careM not to let the throat braU go hefore 
the head and foot Tsim the boom by the sheets and guys, and the 
gaff by the Tangs. 

To Set a SFEKCEiL^Take the sheet to the deck on the lee side 
of the stay^ let go the brails, haul on the sheet, and trim the gaff by 
tbe vangs. 

To Take-in a Course, — If the wind is Ught, and there are hands 
enough, let go the tack, sheet, and bowliaoi and haul up on tbe 
clew'garnets, buotlines, and leachluieSi bemg careful not to haul the 
bantlines taut until tbe clews are well up. If light-handed, or the 
wind frcsb, let go tbe bowline, and case off the tack (being careful 
to let the bowlhie go before tbe tack), and haul up the weather 
dew. Then ease off the sheet and haul up on the lee dew-gamet» 
and tbe buntlines and leachlines. 

To TAKE-m A Topsail. — The usual mode of taking in a topsail 
when coming to anchor in light winds, is to lower away on the hal^ 
yards and iiaul down on the clewlines and reef-tackles (if the latter 
ran in the way described in this book), until the yard is down by 
the lifts, roiiuding in on the weather brace, aud hauling taut to lee-, 
ward, when the yard is square. Then let go tbe sheets and haul up 
on the dewlmes and bnntlines. A better way is to start the sheets, 
dew about one-third up, then let go the halyards and take the slack in. 

If the wind ia fresh, and the yard braced np, lower away hand- 
somely on the halyards, get the yard down by the dQwlhies and 
reef-tackles, rounding in on the weather brace and steadying the 
yard by both braces. Then let go the weather sheet and hanl up to 
-windward first The weather dew b^ng up, let go the lee sheet and 
haul up by the clewline and buntlines, keephig the dew i» advance 
of tlie body of the sail. 

Sometimes, if the weather brace cannot be well rounded in, as if 
s ship is weak-handed, the sail may be clewed up to leeward a little, 
first. In which case, ease off the lee sheet, and haul up on tbe clew- 
line ; ease off the lee brace and round the yard in ; and when the 
lee clew is about half up, ease off the weather sheet and haul the 
weather clew chock up. Haul the buntlines up after the weather 
clew, and steady the yard by tiie braces. There is danger in clew- 
ing up to leeward first that the sail may be shaken and jerked so as 
to -plit, before the weather clew is up ; whereas, if clewed up to 
windward first, the lee clew will keep full, until the lee sheet is 
started. 

When coming to anchor, it is the best plan to huul the clews 
about half up before the halyaids aie let go. 
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In taking in a dose-reefed topsail in a gale of wind, the meet 
general practice is to dew np to windward^ l^eeping the sail foil ; 
then lower away the halyards, and ease off the lee sheet; dew the 
yard down, and hanl np briskly ou the lee dewline and tiie bont> 

lines, bracing to the wind the moment the lee sheet is started. 

To Take-in a Totoallakt Sail on Botal. — If the Tvind is light, 
and from aft or quartering, let go the halyards and clew down, 
sqnarlDg the yard by the braces. Then start the sheets and clew 
up, and haul np the buntlines. If the yard is braced up, tlio old 
style was to let go the halyards, rlow down and ronud in on the 
weather brace ; clewing up to windward first, then start the lee 
clew, and hanl up the lee clewline and the buntlines. But the 
practice now is to clew up to leeward first, which prevents the slack 
of the sail getting too much over to leeward, or foul of the clewline 
block under the yard, as it is apt to, if the weather dew is liaoled 
np first. 

If the wind is very fresh, and the vessel close-hauled, a good 
practice is to let go the lee sheet and halyards, and clew down, 
rounding in at the same tiuje on the weather brace. Then start the 
weather sheet, and haul the weather dew chock np. Hanl op the 
huntlhies and steady the yand by the hiacea. 

To TAsx-nr A SKT8AiL.-^If bent isa the way described in this 
book, which is believed to be the most convement, let go the hal* 
yards, haul down on the brails, ssnd haul tant the royal stay. 

To Taeb-ih a Jib. — "Lek go the halyards, haul on tibe downhanl, 
eashig off the sheet as the halyards are let go. 

To Take-in a Spakkek. — Ease off the onthani, and haul well np 
on the lee brails, taking in the slack of the weather ones. Mind 
particularly the lee throat-brail. Hanl the boom amid-ships and 
steady it by the guys, lower the toppbig lifts, and square the gaff 
by the vangs. 

To FrKL a Royal. — This sail is usually furled by one person, and 
is that upon which green hands are practised. For the benefit of 
beginners, I will give particular direction'?. When you have got 
aloft to the topgallantmast-head, see, in the first place, that the yard 
is well down by the lifts, and steadied by the braces ; then see that 
both clews are hauled chock up to the blocks, and if they are not, 
call out to the ofliccr of the deck, and have it done. Then see your 
yard-arm gaskets clear. The best way is to cast them off from the 
tye, and lay them across, between the tje and the mast. This 
done, stretch out on the weather yard-arm, get hold of the weather 
leach, and bring it in to the slings taut along the yard. Hold the 
dew up with one hand, and with the other hanl all the sail through 
the dew, letting it tkll hi the bunt. Bring the weather dew a little 
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over abaft the yard, and put your Icneo nimn it. Then stretch out 
to leeward and bring in the lee leach iu the same manner, hauUng 
all the sail throagb the clew, and patting the clew upon the yard iu 
the same way, and boldtog it there by your other knee. Then pre- 
pare to make np your bunt. First get hold of the foot-rope and lay 
it on the yud and abaft; then take up the body of the sail, and 
lay it on the yard, seeing that it is all fiirly through the clews* 
Having got all the sail npon the yardi m9ke a sim of the upper 
part of the body of the sail, large enough to come well down abaft 
and cover the whole bunt when the sail is furled. Lift the skin np, 
and put Into the bunt the slack of the clews (not too taut), the leach 
and foot-rope, and tlie body of the sail ; being careful not to let it 
get forward under the yard or hang down abaft. Then haul yonr 
bout well npon the yard, smoothing the skin, and bringing it down 
well abaft, and make fast the bunt-gasket round the mast, and the 
jiiri^ei', if there be ono, to the tye. The glut will always come in 
the middle of the bunt, if it is properly made up. Now take your 
weather yard-arm gasket and pass it j oimd the yard, three or four 
times, haul taut, and make it fast to the mast ; then the lee one in 
the same manner. Never make a long gtisk( t fast to its own part 
round the yard, for it may work loose and tlip out to the yard-arm. 
Always pass a gasket over the yaid and down abaft, which will help 
to bring tlie sail upon tlie yard. 

A TorcALLANT Sail is furled in the same nianncr, except that it 
usually requires two men, iu a large vessel ; in which case, each 
man takea a yard*ann, and they inake the bunt up together. If 
there are buntlines and a jigger, the bunt may be triced well up, by 
bending the jigger to the bight of a bantline, and having it hauled 
tant on deck. 

To Fjjsl a Topsail ob Coubsb. — The sail behig hauled np^ lay 
ont on the yard, the two most experieneed men standing in the 
slings, one on eadi dde of the mast, to make the bunt up. The 
light hands lay ont to the yard-arms, and take the leach np and 
bring it taut along the yard. In this way the clews are reached 
and handed to the men in the bunt» and the slack of the sail hauled 
through them and stowed away on and abaft the yard. The 
bunt being mjidc up fairly on the yard against tlie mast, and the 
skin prepared, let it fall a little forwai'd, and stow all the body 
of the sail, the clews, bolt-rope, and blocks, away in it ; then, &s 
many as can get hold, lend a hand to haul it well upon the yard. 
Overhaul a bimtline a little, bend the jigger to it, and trice up on 
deck. Bring the skin clown well abaft, see that the clews are not 
too taut, pass the buiit gasket, cast the Jigger ofl", aud make it fast 
slack to the tye. Then pass the yard-arm gaskets, hauiiuj^ ike 6aii 
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well upon the yard, and paBsing the tuns over tbe yiurd, and down 
abaft If the sail has long gaskets, make th»a fast to the tye ; if 
short, pass them in tarns dose together, and make them fieut to their 
own parts, Jammed as weU as possible* 

To Fuel ▲ Jm. — Go ont npon the weather side of the boom. 
See your gaskot clear for passing. The handiest way usually is, to 
make it up on its end, take a hitch over the whole with the stand- 
ing part, and let it hang. Haul the sail well upon the boom, getting 
the clew, and having the sheet pennant hauled amidships. Cast 
tlip! hitch oflf the gasket, take it in your hand, and pass two or tiiree 
turns, beginning at the head ; haul them taut ; and so on to the 
clew. Pass the turns over and to windward. This will help to 
bring the sail upon the boom and to windward. Make the end fiist 
to the stay, to the withe, or to the boom inside the cap, in any wa}^ 
that shall keep it from slipping back, whicli it might do ii made last 
to its own part round the Luom. If there is but one hand on the 
boom, the first turns may be hauled taut enough to keep the sail np 
for the time ; then, after the gasket is &st, go ont to the head, and 
hanl each torn well tant, beating the sail down with tiie hand. Be 
careful to confine the clew weU. 

To Stow a Jib st Cloth. — ^Hanl the Jib down snngly, and get it 
fsirly np on the boom. Overhaul the after leach nntil yon come to 
the first straight doth. Gather this doth oyer the rest of the sail 
on the boom, stopping the outer end of the doth with a rope-yarn 
round the jibstay. If the jib halyards are double, stop the block 
inside the sail. Cover the sail well np with the cloth, stopping it 
at every two feet with rope-yarns round the sail and boom. If you 
are to lie in port for a long time, cast off the pennant, stow the clew 
on the boom, snugly under the cloth, wiiick will be stopped as before 
with rope-yarns. 

To Keef a Topsail. — Eound in on the weather brace, ease off the 
halyards, and clew the yai'd down by the clewlines and reef-tackles. 
Brace the yard in nearly to the wind, and haul taut both braces. 
Haul out the reef-tackles, miike last, and liaul taut the buutlines. 
Before going upon the yaid, see that it is well down by the lifts. 
Let the best men go to the yard-arms, and the light hands remain 
in the slmgs. Oast adrift the weather earing, pass it oner the yard- 
arm outside the lif^ down abaft and under the yard, and through 
the reef-crin^. Hani well ont, and take a roond-tnm with the 
eanng round the cringle. Then pass several turns round the 
yard and tlirongh the cringle, hauling them well taut, passing the 
turns over the yard, down abaft and under and up through the 
cringle.* Having expended neai*ly all the earing, hitch the i'emain- 
* Be caretU to pa» ftatt ttinis d«ar of the topgallant aheoti. 
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der fomid the two first parts, that go outside the lift, jamming them 
togethoff and passing several turns round them both to expend the 
rope. The bare end may b^ hitched to these two parts or to the 
lift. The men on the yard ligl^t the sail out to windwarc! by the 
reef-points, to help the man at the weather yard-arm in h uilini: out 
hia earing. As soon as the weather earing is hauled out nn l luade 
secnre by a turn or two, the word is passed — '* Haul out lo li e- 
ward," and the lee earing is hauled out till the band is taut along 
the yard, and made fast in the same manner. Then the men on the 
yard tie the reef-points with squaic kiitjls, being careful to take the 
alter points clear of the topgallant sheets. 

In reefing, a good deal depends upon the way in which the yard 
is laid. If the yard is hraiced too mnch In, the sail catches, flat 
aback and cannot be hanled oat, besides the danger of knocking the 
men off the foot-ropes. The best way is to shiver the sail wc& till 
the yard Is down, then brace H in wiljh a slight foil, make the braces 
fiut, and InS up occasionally and shake the saQ while the men are 
reefing. If you are going before the wind, you may, by patting 
yoor helm either way, and bringing the wind abeam, clew the yard 
down as the sail lifts, and keep her in this position^ with the yard 
braced sharp np, nntil the sail is reefed ; or, if you are not willing 
to keep off from your coni*se, and the wind is very iresh, clew dowa 
and clew up, and rcnf as befcn-e directed. 

All the reefs are taken in the same way except the close reef. 
In close-reefiug, pass your earing imder the yard, up abaft and over, 
and down through the cringle. Pass all your turns in the same 
manner ; and bring the reef-baud well under the yard in knotting, 
so as to cover the other reefs. 

As soon as the men are off the yard, let go the rccf-tacklcs, clew- 
lines, buutliues, and topgallant sheets ; man the halyards, let go the 
lee brace, slack off the weather oue, and hoist away. When well 
up, trim the yard by the braces, and ha,nl ont the bowlines. A 
reefed sail shonld never be braced qnite sharp np, and if there 
is a heavy sea and the vessel pitches badly, ease the braces a 
little, that the yard may pley freely, and do not haul the leach too 
taot. 

To Reef a CoimsE. — As a course generally has no reef-tackle, 
you most dew it up as for furling, according to the directions before 
given, except that the clews are not hauled chock np. Lay out on 
the yard and haul out the earings, and knot the points as for the 

first reef of a topsail, seeing them clear of the topsail sheets. If a 
long course of bad weather is anticipated, as in doubling the south- 
ern ra|H or crossing the Atlantic in winter, reef' tackles arc rove 
for the courses. 
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If there are any studdingsail booms on the lower or topsail yards, 
they muBt be triced up before reetlng. 

To TuRiir-ouT Reefs. — For a topsail, haul tant the reef-tacUes 
aad bontliiies, settle a little on the halyards, if necessary ; lay aloft, 
and cast off all the reef-points, beglaning at the ban^ and laymg oat. 
Be carefai to cast all off before slacking up the earing ; for, when 
theie is more than one reef, a point may be easily left, if care is not 
taken. Have one hand at each earing, cast off all the tarns but 
enough to hold it, and when both earings are ready, ease oft both 
together* Pass the end of the earing through the cringle next above 
its own, and make it fast slack to its own part by a bowline knot. 
J.ay in off the yard, let go reef-tnckles, clewlinp^, biintlines, and top- 
gallant sheets ; overhaul them in the top and hoist away, slacking 
the braces and trimming the yard. The reefs of a course arc turned 
out a good deal in the same manner ; slacking up the slieet and tack, 
if necessary, and, when the earings are cast off, let go clewgarnets, 
buntlines, and leachlines, board the tack, and haul aft the sheet. 

To Set a Topgallant Studdlsosail. — This sail is always set 
from the top ; the sail, together with the tack and lialj ards in two 
coils, being kept in the top. If there is but one hand aloft, take the 
end of the halyards aloft, abc^ everything, and reeve it igi tiirough 
the block at the topgallantmast-head, and down through the sheave- 
hole or block at the topgallant yard-arm, abaft the sheet, and bring 
it bito the top, /onrard of the rigging, and make it fast to the for- 
ward shrond. Take the end of your tack ont on the topsaiUysid, 
tstukr the brace, reeve it through the block at the end of the top- 
gallant studdingsail boom, bring it -in mter the brace, overhaoltng a 
plenty of it so as to let the boom go ont, and hitch it to the topmast 
rigging while you rig your boom out. Cast off the heeMashing and 
rig your boom out to the mark, slue the boom with the block up 
and make fast round the yard. (The easiest way of passing the 
boom-lashing is to take it over the yard and put a bight up be- 
tween the head-rope and yard ; then take the end back over the 
yard and boom and through the bight, and haul taut. Thid may be 
done twice, if necessaiy, and then hitch it round all parts, between 
the boom and the yard.) The boom being rigged out and fast, take 
the end of your tack down into the top and hitch it to the forward 
shroud. Then take the coil of the tack and thiow the other end 
down on deck, outside of the rigging and backstays, (it is well, in 
throwing the coil down, to keep hold of the bight witii one hand, for 
otherwise, if they shonld miss it on deck, yon will bare to rig in 
yonr boom.) Throw down the hanling end of yonr halyards abaft 
and inside everything. Now get yonr sail dear for sending ont. 
Lay the yard across the top^ forward of the riggmg, with the outer 
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end out. Bend your halyards to the yard by a fishoiman's bend, 
about one-thii'd of the ^yay out. Take your tack under the yard 
and beiKl it by a sheet-bend to the outer clew, and pay down the 
sheet and downhaul through the lubber-holo. All being clear for 
hoistiug, sway awav on the halyards on deck, the men in the top 
gnying the sail by tlic slieet and downhaul, the latter being hauled 
taut enough to keep the outer clew up to the inner yard-arm. 
(Souieiimes it is well to make up the downhaul as is done with the 
downhaul of the topmast stnddingsail.) When the sail is above the 
brace, haul out on the tack, sway the yard chock np by the hal- 
yards, and trim the sheet down* Make the end of the downhaul 
fast slack. 

A weather topgallant or topmast studdingsail should be set abaft 
the sail, and a lee one forward of the sail. Therefore, in setting a 
lee tupgallaiit studdingsail it is well to send it out of the top with a 
tflrn in it, that is, with the inner yard-arm slued forward and out, 
80 that when the tack and sheet are haulcfl upon, the iiiuer y aid- 
urn will swing forward of the tupgallaut sail.* 

Small-sized vessels have no downhaul to the topgallant studding- 
NqIb. This saves confusion, and is very well if the sail is small. 

To Take-in a Topgallant Studdingsail. — Let go the tack and 
tkw up the downhaul, dipping the yard abaft the leach of the top- 
gaflaiit San, if it is forward. Lower away handBomely on the hal- 
yards, hauling down on ttie sheet and downhaul Whoa the yard 
is below the topsail hiaoe, lower lonndly and hanl into the top> 
tmrd of the rigging. 

ff the sail is takMi in teinporarily> stand the yard np and down 
tod becket it to the middle topmast shrond ; make the sail up, hitch 
tin bight of the tack and halyards to the forward shroud, and hanl 
q» the sheet and downhanl. If eyerything is to be stowed away, 
mere the tack and halyards, and coil them away separately in the 
top; also coil away the sheets and downhaul, and stop all the coils 
km by hitches passed tfarongh the slats of tibe top. Big the boom 
k tod mske it fast to the tjt. Sometimes the halyards are nnrove 
ftm the yard-arm and roonded np to the span-block^ with a knot 
Istbeir end* 

To Sb> a TonosT S?in>DiHQSAiL.^The topmast stoddhigsail hal- 
Jirifl aie generally kept coiled away in the top. Take the end np, 
rocve it tgy throngh the span-block at the cap, and <nU through the 
Uock at the topsail yard-arm, and pay the end down to the fore- 
ttitie, forward of the yard and outside the bowline. Fay the hanl • 
iig «ad down through the lubber-hole. Beeve your lower halyards. 

fulfil airist Vaia operation to keep hold of the outer leadi mitU fho nU to dear of 

aiiof. 
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These m nsnafly kept coiled away In the top, with the pennant, 
which hooks to the cap of the lower mast. Hook the pennant, 
reeve the halyards up through the pennant block, out through the 
block on the boom end, and pay the end dowu to the forecastle. Pay 
the hauling end down forward of the top. (Some vessels keep their 
topmast studdingsail tacks coiled away at the yard-arm, and hitched 
down to the boom and yard. This is a clumsy practice, and saves 
no time or trouble. The best way is to unreeve them whenever the 
boora is to be rigged in, and coil them away in the bow of the 
long-boat, or elsewhere. There is no more trouble, and less liabilit}^ 
to coufusion, in reeving them afresh, than in coiling them away and 
clearing again on the yard -anus.) Carry your tack outside the 
backstays and lower 11^^5,^11^,^, clear of everything, out upon the 
Iowa- yard , under the bracoj reeve it forward through the tack- 
block at the boom-end, first afaung the block np, and pay the end 
down forward of the yard. Rig the boom ont to the mark and lash 
it. Get the studdingsail on the forecastle dear for setting. Bend 
the halyards to the yard, about one-half of the way ont Hitch the 
end of the downhaol over the inner yard-arm bf the ^e in its end, 
reeve it through the lizard on the onter leach, and through the block- 
at the outer dew abaft the sail. Bend the tack to the outer clow, 
and take a turn with the sheet. Clew the yard down by the down- 
hanl, and make the downhaul up jost dear of the block, by a cats- 
paw doubled and the bight of the running part shoved through the 
bight of all the parts, so that hauling on it may clear it aud let the 
yard go up. Hoist on the halyards until the sail is above the lower 
yard, guying it by the sheet aud downhaul, then haul out on the 
tack until the clew is chock out to the boom-end, hoist on the hal- 
yards, jerking the downhaul clear, and trim dowu the sheet. 

To Take-in a Topmast STm)DiNGSAiL. — Lower away liandsomely 
on the halyards, clewing the yard down to the outer clew by the 
downhaul. Slack up the tack, and lower a\say on the halyards, 
hauling down well on the sheet and downhaul, till the sail is in upon 
the forecastle. The sail may be made up on the ftrecastle, and the 
end of the tack and halyards made fhst forward, if it is to be soon 
set again. If not, cast off all, nnrecTe your tack, hanUng from aft, 
and coil it away. Xrnreeve the halyards, or round them up to the 
blodc at the mast-head with a knot in their end. Big the boom in, 
and lash it to the slings. 

To Set a I>owes STUDDiNa8A]&.->r^Befor6 rigging out the top- 
mast studdingsail boom, the lower halyards should al^^':\vs be lOve, 
as before directed. Reeve the inner halyards cut through a small 
single block under the slings of the lower yard, and through another 
about two-Uurds of the way out^ and pay the end down upon the 
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forecastle for bending. Got the stnddingsail clear, bend tlio outi r 
halyards to the yard, and the inner halyards to the inner cringle at 
the head of the sail. Reeve the outhaol through the block at the 
swinging boom-end, and bend the forward end to the onter clew of 
the sail. Hook tlie toppiag-lift and forward gay to the boom, and 
top up on it. Haul on the forward guy, and ease off the after one, 
sladdng away a little on the toppiug-lift, nntil the boom i3 trimmed 
by the lowei yard ; then make fast the guy6 and lift. Hani welt 
tant the fore lift and brace, and belay. Take a torn with one sheet, 
holA away on the enter halyards, and when abont one-thh^ np, 
clear the downhanl, hanl chock oat on the onthanl, and hoist well 
np by the halyai-ds, which will serve as a lift to the topmast BtoddlBg- 
sail boom ; and then set tattt on the inner halyards and trim down 
the sheet. The practice now is, and it is foim l most convenient, to 
set the sail before rigging out the boom ; then dap on the outhanl 
and forward gny, and trim the boom by the lower yard. 

To Take-in a Lower Studdingsail.^ — T ct go the onthaul, and 
haul on the clewline till the onter clew is up to the yard. Then 
lower away the outer halyards, and haul in on the sheet and clew- 
line. When the sail is in over the rail, lower away the inner hal- 
yards. If the booms are to be rigged in, cast off all the gear; 
making the bending end of the outhaul fast inboard, and uureeving 
the outer and inner halyards, or ruauingthe outer up to the pennant 
block, and the inner np to the yard block, with knots ia their ends. 
Ease off the forward gny with a inm^ haul In on the after guy, 
topping well up by the lift, and get the boom alongside. Rig in the 
topmast stnddhigss^ boom before nnreeving the onter halya^. It 
is a convenient practice, when the swinging boom is alongside, to 
hook the topping-lift to a becket or thimble at the taming in of the 
im swifter, and the forward gny to a strap and thimble on the 
spritsail yard. 

In strong winds it is well to have a boom -brace-pennant fitted to 
the topmast stnddingsail boom-end with a single block, making a 
whip purchase, the hauling part leading to the gangway, aad belay- 
ing at the same pin with the tack ; or else, the brace may lead to 
the prnncfway, and the tack be brought in through blocks on the yard, 
and lead down on deck, beside the mast. The former mode is more 
nsnal. 

The topmast stnddingsail is sometimes made with a reef in it, to 
be carried with a single-reefed topsail ; in which case it is reefed on 
deck to the yard and scat out as before. 
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GEBBRAL fSINGtrUES 01* WOBKDTa A SBIP* 

Action of the wntT iip-in t^ir rndder— Headway — Stern-way — Action of the wind upon the 
eaUft—Head-tuuli^—Aftdr-siuIa— Centre of graril^ or rotation— Turning a ship to or 
from Am vtofl* 

A SHIP is acted upon principaDj by the nidder and sails. When 
the rudder is fore-and-aft, that k, on a line with fbe keel, the water 
rans by it, and it has no effect upon the ship's direction. When it 
is changed from a right line to one side or the other, the water 
strikes against it, and forces the stem in an opposite direction. For 
instance, if the helm is put to the starboard, the rudder is put off 
the line of the keel, to port. This ponds thn stern ofif to the star- 
board, and, of course, the ship turning on her ceutr© of (rr^ivitj, her 
head goes in an opposite direction, to port. If the lieiru is put to 
port, the reverse will follow, and the ship's head will turn oflf her 
course to starboard. Therefore the helm is always put in the 
opposite direction from that in which the ship's head is to be 
moved. 

Moving the rudder from a right line has the effect of deadening 
the ship's way more or less, according as it is pot at a greater or 
less angle with the laeL A ship shoold therefore be so balanced 
by her sails that a aligfat change of her hdmi may answer the 
purpose. 

If a vessel is going astern, and the rndder ia turned off fiom the 
line of the keel, the water, striking against the back of the rndder^ 
poshes the stem off hot the same dhection In wbidi the rudder is 
turned. For instance, if stemway is on her, and the helm is put to 
the starboard, the mdder tarns to port, the water forces the stem in 
the same direction, and the ship's head goes off to the starboard. 
Therefore, when stemway is on a vessel, put the. helm in the same 
direction in which the hond is to be turned. 

A current or tide running astern, that is, when the ship's head is 
toward it, will have the same eliect on the mdder as if the ship 
were going ahead ; and when it runs forward, it will be the same as 
though the ship were goiug astern. 

It will now be well to shew how the sails net upon a ship, with 
reference to her centre of rotation. Suppose a vessel to be rigged 
with three sails, one in the forward part, one at the centre, and the 
third at the after part, and her left or larboard side to be presented 
to the wind| which we wUl snppose to be abeam, or at right angles 
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■with the keel. If the head sail only were set, the effect would be 
that the wind wonld send the vessel a little ahead aad olf to the 
starboard ou her centre of rotation, so as to bring her stern slowly 
round to the wind. If the after sail only were set, the vessel would 
shoot aliead a little, her stern would go oft to tiie starboard and her 
head come np iiito the wind. If only the centre sail were set, the 
effect would be the same as if all three of the sails were set, and she 
woidd go abead in a atrai^t line. So fkr, we have supposed the 
eaOs to be set/t^//; that Is, with their taeks forward and their sheets 
aft. If the^ were all set aback, the vessel wonld go astern nearly, 
If the rudder were kept steady, in a stnught line. If the bead sail 
only 18 set and abadr, she will go astem and ronnd npon her axis, 
with her head from the wind, much quidcer than if ftil. 80, if the 
after sail alone were set and aback, she would go astem, and her 
head wonld come suddenly into the wind. 

These principles of the wind acting upon the sails, and the water 
-upon the rudder, are the foundation of the whole science of working 
a ship. In large vessels the sails are numerous, but they may all 
be reduced to three classes, viz., bend sails, or those which are for- 
ward of the centre of gravity or rotation, having a tendi ucy to send 
the ship's head off from the wind , after sails, or those abaft the 
centre of rotation, and which send the stem off and the head toward 
the wind ; and lastly, centre sails, which act equally on each side 
the centre of rotation, and do not turn the ship off her course one 
way or the other. These classes of sails, if set aback, tend to stop 
the headway and send the slHp astem, and also to tnm her off her 
coarse in tiie aame directitm as when set Ml|. but with mm rapidity. 
The fturther a sail is firom the centre c£ rotation, tiie greater Is its 
tenden47 to send the ship off from the Une of her heel. Aeoordingly, 
» jib Is the strongest head sail, and a spanker the strongest after salt 

The centre of rotation is not necessarily at the centre <^the ship. 
On the contrary, as vessels are now built, it may not be much abaft 
that part of the deck to which the main tack Is boarded. For the 
main breadth, or dead-flat, being there, the greatest cavity will also 
be there, and of course the principal weight of the cargo should centre 
there, as boinf^ the strongest part. Therefore the centre of rotation 
will greatly depend upon proper stowage. If the ship is much by 
the stern, the centre of rotation will be carried aft, and if by the 
head, it will be carried forward. The cause of this is, that when 
loaded down by the stem, her after bail? have but little effect to 
move her stem against the water, and a very slight action upon the 
forward sails will send her head off to leeward, as she is there light 
aud liigh in tlie air. Accordingly, to keep her in a straight line, the 
press of sail is required to bo fuither aft, or, in other v/ords, the 
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centre of rotation Is farther aft. If a sbip Is loaded down by the 
bead, the opposite results follow, and more bead and less after sail is 
necessaij. 

A ship shonld be so stowed, and haw her sails so trimmed, that 
she may be balanced as much as possible, and not be obliged to 
carry her helm nuich off the line of her keel, which tends to deaden 
her way. If a sbip is stowed in her best sailing trim, and it is 
foimd, when on a wind, that her head tends to windward, obliging 
her to carry a strong weather helm, it may be remedied by taking in 
some after sail, or adding head sail. So, if she carries a lee helm, 
that is, if her head tends to dy off from the wind, it is remedied by 
taking in head or adding after sail. Sometimes a ship is made to 
carry a weather helm by having too much head sail set aloft. For, 
if she lies much over on a wind, the square sails forvvard have a 
tendency to press her downwards and raise her proportionally abaft, 
so that she meets gi'cat resistance from the water to leeward under 
her bows, while* her stern, being liglit, is easily carried off; which, 
of course, requires her to cany a wort th or Iielm. 

Tlie general niles, then, for turning a ship are these : to bring 
her head to the wind, — put the helm to leeward, and bring the wind 
to act as much as possible on the nfter sails, and as little as possible 
on the head sails. This may be done without taking in any sail, 
by letting go the head sheets, so that those sails may lose their wind, 
and by pointing the head yards to the wind, SO as to keep the head 
sails shakinf:^. At the same time keep the after sails full, and flatten 
in the spanker sheet ; or, if this is not sufficient, the after sails may 
be braced aback, which will send the stem off and the head to wind- 
ward. But as this makes back sails of them, and tends to send the 
vessel astern, there should be either head or centre sails enougii 
filled to counteract this and keep headway upon her. On the other 
hand, to turn the head oil' fivun tlie itid, put the helm to windward, 
shiv er the after sails, and ihtttcn in the liead sheets. Brace the head 
yards aback if necessary, being careful not to let her lose headway 
if it can be avoided. 

The vessel may be assisted very much in going off or coming to, 
by setting or taking in the jib and spanker \ which, if the latter is 
^ted with brails, are easily handled. 
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CHAPTJBR XI. 

« 

TACKISQ, WBARING, BOXING, &C. 

Tacking without fore-reaching— Tacking against a heavy sea— irHtiling off all— To trim 
the yards— Flattening in— Mi»sing stays— Wearing— under courses — under a main- 
sail — under bare poles— Box-hauling— short round— Ciub-liaaUng— Drifting iu a tide- 
my—StcMing and fining in do.^-CliibMiig In do. 

Tackino. — ^Have the ship so suited with sails that she may steer 
heraelf as nearly as possible, and come to with a small helm. Keep 
her a good full, so that she may have plenty of headway. Reaxiy^ 

About! Scud all hands to their stations. The chief mate and one, 
two, or more of the best men, according to the size of the vessel, on 
the forecastle, to work the head sheets and bowlinej and the fore tack ; 
two, or mure good men (one usually ;i in tty officer, or an older and 
trusty seaman) to work the main tack and bowiiuc. The second 
mate sees the lee fore and main braces clear and ready for lotting 
go, and stands by to let go the lee main braces, which may all bo 
belayed to one pin. Put oue hand to let go Iul; \\cather cross-jack 
braces, and others to haul in to leeward \ the cook works the fore 
sheet, and the steward the mainf atationone or more at tbe spanker 
sheet and guys ; and^the rest at the weather main braces. 

Ease the helm down gradually ; HMa a-lee! and let go the Jih- 
sheet and fore^sheeta. As soon as the wind is parallel with the 
yards, blowing directly npon the leaches of the square sails, so that 
all is shaking, Mam tadki md aheeUt and let go the fore and main 
taoks and main sheet, keeping the fore and main bowline fast. 
As soon a? her head is within a point or a point and a half of the 
wind, Mainsail haul I let go the lee main aud weather cross-jack 
braces, and swing the after yards round. While she is head to the 
wind, and the after sails are becalmed by the head sails, get the 
main tack down and sheet aft, and rif^ht your helm, using it after- 
wards as her coming to or falling off requires. As soon as she 
passes the direction of the wind, shift your jib sheets over the stays, 
and when the after sails take full, or when she brings the wind four 
points on the other bow, and you are sure of pnving oiT sufficiently, 
Let go and haul! brace round the head } uul.^ briskly, down fore 
tack and aft the sheet, brace sharp up and haul your bowlines out, 
and trim down your head sheets. 

It is best to haul the mainsail just before yon get the wind right 
ahead, for then the wind, striking the weather leaches of the after 
sails, f<»oe8 them round almost without the braces, and yon will 
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have time to brace up and get your tack down and sheet aft, when 
she has payed off on the other side* 

If she &1l8 off too rapidly whOe swinging your bead yards, so as 
to bring the wind, abeam or abaflt, *Va8t kraeviigl Ease off bead 
sheets and put yoar helm a-lee ; and as she oomes np, meet her and 
brac<) Miup up* I^i on the other hand (as sometimes happens with 
vessels which carry a strong weatber bebn), she does not fall off 
after the after sails take, be carefal not to ban! yonr head yards 
nntii she is fully round ; and if she should fly up into the wind, let 
go the main sheet, and, if necessaiji brail np the spaulLerand shiyer 
tbe cross-jack yards. 

In staying, be careful to right yonr helm before she loses headway. 

To Tack without Fork-reaciiin'o, as in a narrow channel, when 
you are afraid to keep hej\fl~way. If she comes slowly np to wind- 
ward, haul dowu the jib and get your spanker-boom ^vcll over to 
windward. As yon raise tacks and shecU, let go the lee fore topsail 
brace, being careful to brace up again as soon as she takes aback. 
Also, hoist tbe jib, and trim dowii| if necessary, as soon as she takes 
on the other side. 

Tackixo AuAiNSi A IlEAVi IIead Sea. — You arc under short sail, 
there is a heavy Lead sea, and you doubt whether she will stay 
against, it, Hani down the fore topmast staysail, ease down tbe 
helm, and raise fore sheet. When witbbi, abont a point of the 
wuid's eye, let go mabi tack and sheet, lee braces and after bowUnea^ 
and MaimttU head! If she loses her headway at this time, shift; 
yonr helm. As soon as she brings tbe wind on the otber bow, sbe 
will fall- off rapidly by reason of her stemway, therefore shift yonr 
helm again to meet her, and Let go and haul I at once. Brace about 
the head yards, but keep the weather braoes in, to moderate ber 
falling oif. When she gets headway, right the belm, and as she 
oomes up to the wind, brace np and haul aft. 

Tackixg by Hauling off All, — This can be done only in a 
smooth sea, with a light working breeze, a smart vessel and strong 
crew. Man all the braces. Let her come np liead to the wind, and 
fall off on the other tack, shifting the helm if slie gathers stemway. 
"When you get the wind about five points on the other bow, Haul oJ'a/L' 
let go all the braces and bowlines and swing all the yards at once. 
Right the helm, board tacks and haul aft sheets, brace up and haul out. 

To Tiini THE Yakds when Close-haulkd. — In smooth water, 
with a light breeze, brace the lower yards shai |» up, and trim the 
npper yai'ds each a trifle in abaft the one below it. If you have 
a pretty stiff breeze, brace tbe topsailyard in about half a point 
more than the lower yard, and the topgallant-yard balf a point more 
than the topsailyard, and so on. If yon lunre a strong breeae and 
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ft topping sea, and especially if rediieed to sboit jsiUl, hme in your 
lower yards a little, and tlie others proportionally. This will pre*, 
vent the vessel going off bodily to leeward; and if she iabonrs 
lieavlly, the play of the mast would otherwise carry, away the braces, 
and sheets, or spring the yards. 

UissiNO Stays. — If after getting head to the wind she comes to a 
ftand and begins to fall off before yon have banled your mainyard,. 
flatten in your jibsheets, board foretack, and hanl aft foresheet ; 
also ease off spankershect, or brail up the spanker, if necessary, ^ 
Wben she is foil again, trim the jib and spankersheets, and when 
she has recovered sufficient headway, try it again. If, after coming 
bead to the wind, and after the afteryards are swnug, she loses, 
headway and refuses to go round, or begins to fall off on the same, 
tack on which she was before, and you have shifted the helm with- 
oat effect, haul up the mainsail and spanker, square the after yards, 
slkift year helm again a-lee, so as to assist her in falling off, and. 
brace roand the head yards so as to box her off. As isUc tills on 
her former tack, brace up the after yards, brace round the head^ 
yards, sharp up all, board taoks, haul out and haul aft. 

Wearing. — Haul np the mainsail and spanker, put tha helm np,, 
!\n(], as she goes off, brace in the after yards. If there is a light 
breeze, tlie rule is to keep the mizzentopsail lifting, and the main- 
topsail full. This will keep snfficicnt headway on her, and at the 
same time enable her to fall off. But if you bavo a good breeze and 
ahe goes off fast, keep both the main and niizj^(nitopsaiis ll^nll^^ 
As she goes round, bringing the wind on her quarter and aft, follow 
the wind with yonr after yards, keeping the mizzentopsail lifting, 
and the main eiilii r lifting or full, as is best. After a vessel has 
falkii off mucli, the loss headway she has the better, provided she has 
enough to give her steerage. When you have the wind aft, raise 
foretack and sheet, square in the headyards, aud hanl down the 
jib. As she brings the wind on the other quarter, brace sharp np 
the after yards, haul out the spanker, and set the mainsail. As she 
comes to on the other tack, brace np the headyurds, keeping the 
sails full, board foretack and aft the sheet, hoist the jib, aud meet 
iitr \s ith the helm. 

To Weak under Courses. — Square the crossjack-yards, case of! 
naiubowline and tack, and haul up the weatherclew of the niaiu- 
aail. Ease off the raainsheet, and hanl up the leeclaw, and tlic 
bmtline.s ami leachlines. Square the mainyards and put the helm 
lr*Weather. As she falls off, let go the fore bowline, ease oil' the 
fcwaheet, and brace in the fureyard. "When she gets before the 
•ind, board the fore and maintacks on the oihcr side, and haul aft 
tlie mainshee^ but keep the weather braces m. As she comes to on 
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tlie other side, ease the helm, truu down the foresheet, brace up and 
haul out. 

To Weak under a Matnsatl. — ^Vessels Ijing-to under this sail 
geuerally wear by hoisting the forctopmast-staysail, or some other 
head sail. If this cannot be done, brace the crossjack- yards to the 
wind, and, if necessary, send down the mizzentopmast and tlie cross- 
jack-yard. Brace the headyaids full. Take an opportunUy when 
she has headway, and will fall off, to put the helm up. Ease off 
the mainshect, and, as she falls off, brace in the maioyard a little. 
When the vlnd is abaft the beam, raise the maintain. Wbm she 
is dead before it, get the other maintack down as far as possible ; 
and when she has the wind on the other quarter, ease tiie helm, 
hanl aft the sheets and brace np. 

To Weab usdzh Base Poles. — Some Teaaeis, which are veil 
down by the stem, will wear in this situation, by merely pointing 
the after yards to the wind, or sending down the mizzentopmast 
and the crossjack-yard, and filUng the headyards; but vessels in 
good trim will not do this. To assist the vessd, yeer a good scq;>e 
of hawset out of the lee-quarter, with a buoy, or something for a 
stop-water, attached to the end. As the ship saf^^ ofT to leeward, 
the buoy will be to win 1\ ird, and will tend to bring the stem 
round to the wind. When she is before it, haol the hawser 
aboard. 

Box-HAtTi.rNG. — Put the helm down, light up the headsheets and 
slack the lecbraces, to deaden her way. As she comes to the wind, 
raise tacks and sheets, and haul up the mainsail and spanker. As 
soon as she comes head to the wind and loses her headway, square 
the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten in the 
headsheets. The helm, being put down to bring her up, will now 
pay her off, as she has stemway on. As she goes off, keep the 
after sails lifting, and square in the headyards. - As soon as the 
sails on the foremast give her headway, shift the helm. When she 
gets the wind on the other quarter, haul down the Jib, haul out the 
spanker, set the mainsail, and brace the after yards sharp up. As 
she comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, meet h^r 
with the hehn, and set the jib. 

Box-HAULiNO Short Ixoi nd; sometimes called weeir/«7 s7wrt round, 
•—Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm hard a-weather, 
square the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten 
in the head sheets. As she gathers sternway, shift the helm. After 
this, proceed as in box-hauling by the former method. The first 
mode is preferable v,]ioii you wish to stop headway as soon as 
possible; as a vessel mul r j,'ood way will range ahead some distance 
after the sails are all thro^^-n fiat aback. 
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Few merchant vessels aie strongly enough manned to perfoim 
these evolutions ; but they are often of service, as they tmn a vessel 
•romid quicker on her heel, and will stop her from fore-reaching ^jrhei^ 
aear in-shore or when close aboard another vessel. 

Club-haulhio. — This method of going about is resorted to when 
on a lee shore, and tlic vessel can neither be tacked nor box-hauled. 
Cock-bill your lee-auchor, get a hawser on it for a spring, and lead 
it to the lee-quarter ; range your cable, and unshackle it abaft the 
windlass. Hebn's a-lec! and Raise tachs and sheets I as for going 
in stays. The moment she loses headway, let go the anchor and 
Mainsail haul! As soon as the anchor brings her head to the wind, 
let the chain cable go, holding on to the spring ; and when the altev 
sails take full, cast oft' or cut the spring, and Let go and haul! 

Drifting in a Tide-w^\y. — As a vessel is deeper aft than forward, 
her stem will always tend to drift faster than her head. If the 
cnrrent is setting out of a river or harbour, and the wind the 
opposite way, or only partly across the current, you may work out 
by tacking from shore to shore ; or you may let her drill out, broad- 
side to the current; or, keeping her head to the cuiTcnt by sufficient 
sail, you may let her drift out stern first ; or, lastly, you may club 
her down. If tlie wind is partly across the current, cast to w iud^ 
ward. If you work dawn by tacking, and the wind is at all across 
the current, be careful of the lee shore, and stay in season, since, if 
you miss stays, you may not be able to save yourself by wearing or 
box-liauling, as you miglit on the weather shore. If the channel is 
very narrow, or tliere arc many vessels at anchor, the safest way is 
to bring her head to the current, brace the yards full, and keep only 
sail enough tu give her steerage, that you may sheer from side to 
ride. If there is room enough, you will drift more rapidly by briug- 
hig her broadside to the current, keeping the topsails shaking, and 
counteract the force of the current upon the stern by having the 
spanker full and the helm a-lee. You can at any time shoot her 
i^d, back her astern, or brhig her head to the can*ent, by filling 
the beadyards, taking in tiie apanker^ and setting the jib ; filling the 
after yarda, taking in the jib, and aettmg the epanker ; or by bracing 
aUabaelc. 

Backiko akd Filurg is a Tn>E*wAT.-— Ooanter-braee your yards 
as m lying-to, and drift down broadside to the cnrrent Fill away 
and shoot ahead, or throw all aback and force her astern, as occa- 
siOD may require. When yon approach the shore on either side fill 
away till she gets sufficient headway, and put her in stays or wear 
ber roancl. 

CLrnBEKO m x Tide-wat* — Drift down with your anchor under 
your foot, heaving in or paying out on your cable as you wish to 
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increase or deaden her way. Have a spring on your cable, so as to 
present a broadside to the current. This method is a troublesome 
•and dangernns one and rarely resorted to. An anchor will seldom 
di-ag clear through the whole operation. 



OHAPT£K XII. 
isAUBS OF wiKD, LTnra*TO) oEirnto 'aback^ bt the Ixe, &c. 

LUiiig.to— choice of sails— Scuddlng^Eeavc-to after scuddiog.— Takea aback— 
Chappelling— Broachlng-to— B/ the lee. 

Lting-to, — The best single sail to lie-to under, is generally thongbt 
to be a dose-^reefed maintopsaiL The fore or the main spencer 
'(sails which are used very mach now Instead of main and mizzeii 
staysails) may be nsed to advantage, according as a ship leqnires 
•sail more before or abaft the centre of gravity. If a ship wHl bear 
more than one aul, it is thooght best to separate the pressure. 
Then set the £)re and main spencers ; or <if she carries staysails 
instead) the main and mizzen staysail; or, if she is easier nnder lofty 
sail, the fore and main topsails dose-reefed. A clo8e«reefed main- 
top-sail, with three lower storm staysails ; or, with the two spen- 
cers, fozetopmast staysail, and reefed spanker, is considered a good 
anangement for lying-to. If the foretopmast staysail and balance- 
reefed spanker can be added to the two close-reefed ^topsails, she 
will keep some way, wfll go less to leeward, and can be easily wore 
ronnd. Olose-reefed topsails are nsed much more now for lying-to 
than the courses. As ships are now baOt, with the centre of gravity 
&rther forward, and the foremast stepped more aft, they will lie-to 
nnder head sail better than formerly. Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stern, will lie-to under a reefed f»>resail, as this tends 
to press her down forward ; whereas, if she had much after sail, slie 
would have all the lateral resistance of the water aft, and w oold 
come up to the wind. In can-ying most head or after sail, you 
most be determined by the trim of the vessel, her tendency to come 
to or go off, and as to whether the sail yon use will act as a lifting 
or a burying sail. 

A topsail has an advantage over a spencer or lower staysail for 
lying-to, since it steadies the ship better, and counteracts the hea\'y 
weather roll, which a vessel will give nnder low and small fore-and- 
aft sails. 

Scudding. — The most approved sail for scudding is the close- 
reefed maintopsail, with a reefed forcsaiL The coarse alone might 
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get becalmpfl under the lee of a hi^h pea, and the vessel losing her 
war, would be overtaken by the jsta fiom aft; whereas the topsail 
%vill always give her way Gnon5:h and lift her. The foresail is of use 
in case she sliould be broug^ht by the lee. Many officers re( nimuend 
that the fore topmast staysail, or fore storm staysail, should always 
be set in scudding, to pay her off if she should broach-to, and with 
the sheets hauled ilat aft. 

It baa been tbongbt tbat with the wind quartering and a heavy 
istea, a vessel Is more nsder command ^tb a dose-reefed foretopsatt 
and maintopmast stajsaiL The foretopmast staysail maj^lso be 
boisted. If the ship flies off and gets by the lee, the forctopsail is 
soon braoed aboat, and, with the mamtopmast staysail sheet shifted 
to the other side, the headway is not lost. 

To Heate-to after Scudding. — Secure everytMng about deelcs, 
and watch a smooth time. Suppose her to be scudding under a 
close-reefed maintopsaii and reefed foresail; haul up the foresail, 
put the helm down, brace up the after yards, and set the mizzen 
staysail. As she comes-to, set the main staysail, meet her with the 
helm, brace up the head-yards, and set the fore or foretopmast 
staysail. 

If your vessel labours jDQucb, ease the lee braces and the hnlyards, 
that everything may work fairly aloft, and let her have jdeiity of 
helm, to come-to and fall oflf freely with the sea. The helmsman 
■will often let the wheel fly off to lc( ^v;u d, taking care to meet her 
easily and in season. The sails should be so arranged as to requh'e 
little of the rudder. 

Taken Aback. — It will frequently happen, when sailing close- 
hauled, especially in light winds, from a shift of wind, from Us 
dying away, or from inattention, that the ship will come op into the 
wind, shaking the square sails forward. Jn this case, it will often 
be sniBcient to put the helm hard np, flatten in the bead sheets, or 
haul their bights to windward, and haul np the spanker. If this will 
not recover her, and she continnes to come-to, box her off. Raise 
fore tack and sheet, haul up the spanker and mainsail, brace the 
head-yards aback, haul the jib sheets to windward, and haul out the 
lee-bowlines. When the after sails fill. Let go and haul! This ma- 
ncenvre of boxing can onl^ be performed in good weather and light 
winds, as it usually gives a vessel sternway. 

If the wind has ;^ot round upon the other bow, and it is too late for 
box-hanliuf,', square the yards fore and aft, kcepin;,^ your helm so as 
to pay her oiY under sternway; and, as the sails lill, keep the after 
yards shaking, and haul up the si)anker and mainsail, squaring the 
head -yards, and shifting your helm as she gathers headway. 

CuAi'i'KLLixa. — This operation is performed when, instead of 
comin^s-to, you are taken aback iu li^ht winds. Put the helm up, 
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if she has headway, haul up the mainsail and spanker, and square 
the after yards. Shift the htim as afae gathen atenway, and when 
the after saila fill, and she gatbera headway, shift your helm again. 
When ahe brings the wind aft, brace up the after yards, get the 
maul tack down and sheet aft, and haul ont the spanker as soon as 
it will takeu The bead braces are not tonched, bnt the yards re« 
main braced as before. The former mode of wearing, by squaring 
the bead-yards when the after sails are full, has great advantages 
oyer chappelling, as the vessel will go off faster when the wind i» 
abeam and abaft, and will comeoto, qnicker when the wind gets on 
the other side. 

BroachdsG-to. — This is when a Tcssel is scnddin;^, and comes 
up into the wind and gets abaclv. For such an accident, the fore- 
topmast staysail is set, which will act as an offsail, so that by keep- 
ing the helm up, with the maintopsail (if set) braced into the wind, 
she will pay-off again without getting sternway. If the close-reeled 
foretopsail is carried instead of the main, it can be easily filled. 

Brought by the Lee. — This is when a vessel is scudding with 
the wind quartering, and iaiU olf so as to bring the wind on the 
Other side, laying the sails aback. This is more likely to occur than 
broaching-to, especially in a heavy sea. Soppoee the vessel to be 
scudding nnder a close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresaO, with 
the wind on her larboard quarter. She falls off suddenly and brings 
the wind on the starboard quarter, laying all aback. Put yonr helm 
bard a-starboard, raise fore tack and sheet, and fill the foresail, 
shivering the maintopsaiL When she brings the wind aft again^ 
meet ber with the helm, and trim the yards fer her conise. 



CHAFTEli XIII. 

ACCIDENTS. 

On beam>en<l$— Losing a rudder— A aquall— A roan overboard— ColMsion—Ritles for 

veasdls pasiting one •notliir. 

On B&am-Ekds.— a vessel is nsnally tbrown npon ber beam*ends 
by a sndden sqnall taking ber, when under a press of sail, and shift- 
ing the ballast. She must be righted, if possible, without cutting 
away the masts* For^ beside sacrificing them, the object can seldom 
be accomplished in that way, if the ballast and cargo have shifted. 
Carry a hawser from the lee-quarter, with spars and other good 
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stop-waters bent to it. As the ship drifts well to leeward, the 
hawser wall bring her stem to the wind ; bnt it may not cast her 
on the other side. If a spring can bo got upon the hawser from the 
lee bow, and hauled upon, and the stern fast let go, this will bring 
the wiad to act upon the flat part of the deck and pay her stem off, 
and asabt the spring, when the sails may be trimmed to help her in 
righting. If she can be brought head to the wind, and the sails be * 
taken a^ack, she may cast on the other tack. When there is anchor* 
ing gronnd, the practice is to let go the lee anchor, which may take 
the sails aback and cast her^ Then the ballast and cargo may be 
righted. 

If there is no anohoriDg ground, a vessel may still be kept head 

to the wind, by paying a chain cable out of the lee hawse-hole ; or 
by bending a hawser to a large spar, which may be kept broadside- 

to by a span, to the centre of which the hawser is bent. The same 
operation raay be applied to a vessel overset, and is preferable to 
wearing by a hawser. Make fast the hawser forward to the lee 
bow, carry the other end aft to windward and bend it to the spar, 
and launch the spar overboard. By this means, or by lettinj^ go an 
anchor, though there be no bottom to be reached, a vessel may often 
be recovered. 

Losing a Ruddek. — The fuat thing to be done on losing a rud- 
der is to bring the ship to the wind by bracing up the afteryards. 
Meet her with the headyards, as she comes to. Take in sail forward 
and aft, and keep her hovC'ito by her sails. A yessel may be made 
to steer herself for a long time, by carefully trimming the yai'ds 
and slacking up the jib-sheets or the spanker-sheet a little, as may 
be required. 

Having got the ship by the wind^ get np a hawser, middle it, and 
take a slack clove-hitch at the centre. Get np a cAble, reeye its end 
through this hitch, and pay the cable out over the tafTrail. Having 
paved out about fifty fathoms, jam the hitch and rack it well, so 
that it cannot slip ; pay out on the cable until the hitch takes the 
water ; then lash the cable to the centre of the taflfrail ; lash a spare 
spar under it across the stem, with a block well secured at each 
end, through which reeve the ends of the hawser, one on each quar- 
ter, and reeve them again through blocks at the sides, abreast of the 
wheel. By this, a ship may be steered until a temporary rudder 
can be constructod. 

A rudder may be fitted by taking a spare topmast, or other large 
spar, and cutting it flat in the form of a stern-post. Bore holes at 
proper distances in that part which is to be the forepart of the pre- 
venter or additional stem-post; then take the thickest plank on 
board, and make it as near as poesilde into the form of a rudder ; 
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bore lioles at proper distances iu the fore part of it and in the afier 
part of the preventer stem-post, to correspond with each other, and 
reeve rope grummets through those holes in the rudder and after 
part of the stern-post, for the rudder to play npon. Through the 
preventer st^ru-post, reeve guys, and at the fore part of them fix 
tackles, and then put the macliine overboard. When it is in a ytvo- 
pcr position, or in a line with the sliip's stern-post, lash the upper 
part of the preventer post to the upper part of the ship's stem-post ; 
then hook tackles at or near the main chains, and bowse taut on the 
guys to conliiic it to the lower part of the preventer stern-post 
fia\ iii^' holes bored through the preventer and proper stern-post, 
run an iron bolt thioii^^h both (taking care not to touch the rudder), 
which will prevent the false stern-post from rising or falling. By 
the guys on the after ])art of the rudder and tackles affixed to them, 
the ship may be steered, taking care to bowse taut the tackles on 
the preventer stern-post, to keep it close to the proper stein-post. 

A SgrALL. — If you see a squall approaching, take in the li^lit 
sails, stand Ijy to clew down, and keep her uii a little if necessary. 
If you are taken by one, unprepared, with all sail set and close- 
hauled, put the helm hard up. Lt ^^o the spanker-sheet and outhaul, 
and the main-sheet. Clew up royals and topgallant sails, haul 
down flying jib, haul up the mainsail, and clew down the mizzen- 
topsail. When you are before the wind, clew down the topsail- 
yards, and haul out the reef-tackles. You may run before the 
squall uutii it moderates, or fold the light sails, bring by the wind, 
and reef 

A M.VN OvKHBOAiiD.* — The moment the cry is heard, put the 
helm down and bring her np into the wind, whether she is on the 
wind or free, and deaden her headway. Throw overboard instantly 
life buoys, or, if there are none at hand, take a grating, the carpen- 
ter's bench, or any pieces of plank or loose spars there may be 
about decks ; and let two or three hands clear away a quarter boat. 
The best plan is, if the vessel was on the wind, to haul the mainsail 
up and bi-ace aback the after yards and raise the head sheets ; then 
having her main yard aback, she will drift down directly toward 
the man. Keep youj- head sails full to steady her, while the after 
ones stop her headway. 

If you are sailing free, with studdingsails set, clew up the lower 
stnddingsail, brace up the headyards, haul forward the foretack, and 
keep the headyards fnll, while yon luff up to back the after ones. 
Lower away the boat as soon as it is safe, and, as the vessel will 
have turned nearly round, direct the boat with reference to her posi- 
tion when the accident happened and her progress since. 

• See Totten'a Naval Text Sookf Letter XX. 
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Collision. — If two vessels approacli one anotlier, both having a 
free wind, each keeps to the liglit. That is, the one with her star- 
board tacks aboard keeps on her luffs ; and the other, if it is neccs- 
saiy to alter her ooorfie, keeps off. So, if two vessels approach one 
another dose-haided on different tackSi and it is donbtfnl which is 
to windward, the vessel on the starboard tack keeps on her course^ 
and the other gives way and keeps off. Hiat is, each goes to the 
right, and the vessel with her starboard tacks aboard has the pre- 
ference. The onl J exception to this is, that if the yessel on the lar- 
board tack is so mnch to windward that in case both persist, the 
vessel on the starboard tack wHl strike her to leeward and abaft the 
beam ; then the vessel on the starboard tack most give way, as she 
can do it raore easily than the other. 

Another rale is, that if one vessel is going dead before the wind, 
and the other ^oin^ free on the starboard tack, the latter most loff 
and go under the stern of the former. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HBA.VISrG*TO BY 130TraTJsa-BaACnir<J— — SPEAKIK6— HSOUITDOrQ— ^ 

TBK LOO. 

OonirEB^ssAcnra. — ^This is done whenever, with a breeze^ a vessel 
wishes to remain stationaiy, for the purpose of speaking another 
yessel, sonnduig, lowering a boat^ or the Ukc. If yon do nOt wish 
to stop your way entirely, haol np the mainsail, square the main- 
yards aback, keeping the fore and crossjack yards foil, and the 
foresail, spanker, and jibset. If you wish to stop her way still 
more, back the crossjack yards also, had up the foresail, and pnt 
the helm a-lee. She will then fall oflf and come to, whicli you may 
rejjulatc by the jib and spanker-sheets; and she may be ranged a 
little ahead, or deadened, by filling or backing the crossjack yards. 

You may, on the other hand, back the headyards and fill the 
after}'ards. The former method is called heaving-to with the main- 
topsail to the mast, and the latter, with the foretopsail to the mast. 

SrEAKiNG. — When two vessels speak at sea, the one to windward 
heaves her maiutopsail to the mast, and the one to leeward her fore. 
This is in order that the weather one may the more readily fill 
withont falling off so as to nm albnl of the other, and that the lee 
one may box her head off and keep clear of the ship to windward. 
The weather one either throws all aback and drops astern, or fills 
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her after yards and siioota aUead. The lee one shivers her after 

yards aud boxes oflF. 

If the weather ship comes too near the lee one, before the latter 
has time to wear, the weather sliip squares her head yards, drops 
her mainsail, braces her crossjack yards sharp aback, and puts her 
hehn a-weather. This gives her sternway, and the after sails and 
helm keep her to the wind. 

If three vessels communicate at sea, the weather and middle ones 
back their main topsails, and the lee one her fore : then, in case of 
necessity, the weather one fills her after yards and shoots ahead, the 
middle one throws all aback and diops astern^ and the lee one shivers 
her after sails and falls off. 

SoLNDiNo. — The iirai ki upon the lead-Hnes have been given pre- 
viously, at page 4. To sound ^vith the Laud-lead, a man stands in 
the weather maiu channels with a breast-rope secured to the rigging, 
and throws the lead forward, while the vessel has headway on. If 
the depth corresponds with the maiks upon the line, as if it is 5, 7, 
or 10 fathoms, he calls out, "By the ?jiarh jive ! kc. If it is a 
depth the fathoms of wlilch have no mark u] on the line, a.-> G, 8, or 
9, he calls oat, " By the deep six / " &c. If he judges the depth to 
be a quarter or a half more than a particular fathom, as, for insiauce, 
5, he calls out, " And a quarter," or, And a half, five !" &c. If 
it is 5 aud three quartcrsj he would say, " Quai*ter less six I " aud 
• so on. 

To Sound by the Deep-sea-lead. — Have the line coiled down in 
a tub or rack, clear for running, abreast of the main rigging. Carry 
the end of the line forward on the weather side, ontside of every- 
thing, to the cathead or the spritsail yard-arm, and bend it to the 
lead, which must be armed with tallow. One man holds the lead 
for heaving, and the others range themselves along the side, at 
intervals, each with a coil of the lino in his hand. An oflicer, 
generally the chief mate, should stand by to get the depth. All 
being ready, the word is given, Stand by ! Heave!'*'' As soon as 
the man heaves the lead, he calls out, " Watch^ ho ! Watch ! " and 
each man, as the last fake of the coil goes out of his hand, repeats, 

Watchy ho / WcUch I The line then nios out until it brings up 
by the lead's being on bottom, or nntil there is enough out to shew 
that there is no bottom to be reached. The oflScer notes the depth 
by the line, which is then snatched, and the men haul it aboard, and 
coil it away fair. If the lead has been on the bottom, the arming of 
tallow will bring up some of it ; bj which the character of the 
soundings may be ascertained. 

The soundings, however, cannot be taken nntil the vessel's way 
has been stopped or deadened. For this purpose, before heaving the 
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lead, eitbor lull up and keep all shaking, or brace aback the main or 
mlzzen topsail, or both, according to your headway, keeping the head 
yards lull. If you are going free with studdingsails set, you may 
clew np the lower and boom-end the topmast studdingsails, bring 
ber up to the wind, and keep the sails lifting, without getting them 
aback. 

It bas been laid down as a nile, that if the yesael sags much to 
leeward, as when under Aatt sail in a gale of wind, pass the line 
firom the weather jnde romid the stem, dear of everything, and 
besre the lead from the toe side ; otherwise she wonld l^yethe lead 
too far to windward for measurement, or for recovering it agun. 
Bat m this mode Hiere is great danger of the line getting canght on 
the bottom or at the mdder-heel. It mast be very deep water if a 
vessel cannot be managed so as to get sonndlngs to windward. 

HsAvmo TBK Log. — One man holds the log- reel, apon which the 
log-line Is wound, another holds the glass, and the officer squares the 
chip ; and, having coiled up a little of the stray line, lie throws the 
cliip overboard astern, or from the lee quarter. As he throws the 
chip, he calls out, " Watch ! " To which the man with the glass 
answers, ** Watch. " As soon as the mark for the stray line jroes 
oflf the reel, he calls ont " Turn I " and the man tnrns the glass, 
answering, " Turn," or Done." The instant the sand has run out, 
he calls, " Ont I " or Stop ! " and the officer stops the line and 
notes the marks. It is then wound up again on the retl. 

I 

CHAPTER XV. 

OOMUiU 10 iUffCHOn. 

Q«ttiog ready for port— Coming to aochor—clo&c>baaled— free— Mooring— Flying moor 
— ClouriDg hawae^To anchor with a dip-rope— flipping a cable— Coming to at a 
dipped cable. 

Gbttino Ready fob Port. — Get your anchors oflf the bows, and let 
them hang by the cat-stoppers and shank painters. Bend yonr 

cablo?! and overhaul a few raiiji^es forward of the windlass, according 
to the depth of tlic anclioraf^e and the strength of tlie tide or wiiul, 
and raiijL'C the remainder that you expect to use along the decks, 
abaft the \> indlass. Have the boats ready for lowering, and a spare 
hawser, v,-lih some stout rope lor kedging or warping, at hand, coiled 
on the hatches. 

ComNG TO Anchor. — If } ou have the wind free and all sail Fct, 
take in your studdingsails, make them up and stow tliem away, rig 
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in the booms and coil away the gear, and have all ready in good 
season. Yon may tben, as yon draw In toward the anchorage, tako 
in yonr royals and flying jib, fnrltng tlie royals if yon have time. 
The topgallant sails are next taken in, and the foresail hauled up. 
The toi)gallant sails may be fhrled or not, according to the strength 
of the wind and the number of hands. If yon are before the wind, 
yonr mainsail will be hauled np^ or, if the sheet is aft, haul up the 
lee dew-garnet. Gtet your ship under her topsails, jib, and spanker. 
When near the ground, clew up the fore and main topsails, put the 
helm down, haul down the jib, and flatten in the spanker. If yon 
have too much headway, back the mizzen topsail. Cock-bill your 
anchor and stream the buoy. When she has lost her headway, let 
go the anchor. Let hands stand by to give her chain, as siie needs it. 

Tf you come into anchoring ground close-hauled, haul in the 
weather fore and main braces, and clew up. If the wind is light, 
you may square the fore and main yards before clewing up. This 
will deaden her way. If the wind is fresh, it would make it difficult 
to clew up the sails. Haul down the jib, and come to by the 
spanker, or mizzentopsail and spanker. If the wind is light, she 
may need the mizzentopsail ; if not, it may be taken in, and she. 
may be brought to by the spanker. If she has too much headway, 
or there is a tide setting her in, throw all aback. 

MooBniro.~A vessel is said to bef moored when she rides, with 
more than one anchor, in different directions* The conunoa method, 
of mooring is, when yon have come to with one andior, to pay ont 
chain and let her drop astern until yon have out double the scope 
you intend to ride by. Then let go your other anchor. Slack up 
the cable of the latter anchor, and heave in on that of the first, until 
you have the same scope to each anchor. You mfiy also moor by 
lowering the anchor and lashing it to the stern of the long boat, and 
coiling away the full scope in the bottom of the boat. You may 
then pull off and pick out your own berth, and let go. 

If you wish to drop your second anchor in any other place than 
directly to looward ot the first, you may, without using yonr long 
boat, warj) the vessel over the berth intended for your second anchor. 

Yon should always mour so that you may ride with au 0])en 
haw.se iu the direction from whicli vou are liable to the stronprest 
winds. If you have chain cables, you may moor with both cables 
bent to a swivel just clear of the hawse-hole, one chain coming in- 
board. In moderate weather, and where yon are not In a strong 
tide-way, It will generally be sufGicient to let go one anchor, since, 
if yon have out a good scope of chain, you will ride by the bight of 
it, and it will require a very heavy blow to bring a strain upon the 
anchor. 
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In mooring, you should always have a shackle near the hawse- 
hole, for clearing hawse. If it is just abaft the windlass, it will be 
convenient in case you wish to slip your cable. 

A Fltinq Moor — somctioies called a Buiinino Moor. — Have both 
anchors ready for letting go, with doable the scope of chain you in- 
tend to lide by ranged for the weather anchor, and the riding scope 
of the lee chain. There are two ways of making a flying moor. 
One is to dew up eveiything and let go the first anchor while she 
has sufficient headway to Tan out the whole donble range. When it 
is all ont, or Jnst before, Inff sharp np, brace aback to stop her way« 
and let go the other anchor. Then heave in on the first and light 
ont on the second, till there ia. the same scope to each. This 
mode is almost impracticable in a merchant vessel, where there is 
bnt one deck, and where the chain may bave to be paid ont over a 
windlass, since the headway would in most cnses be soon stopped. 

Thn other mode is, to lay all flat abfick, and the moment the head- 
way ceases, let pfo your first anchor, paying ont chain as she drops 
astern, until double your lidlng scope is out. Then let go yout 
second anchor, and heave in on the first. 

Cleaeixo IIaavse. — When a vessel is moojed, she may swing so 
as to get 9, J Old hawse; that is, so as to bring one cable across the 
other. If one cable lies over the other, it is called a cross. When 
they make another cross, it is called an elbow. Three crosses make 
a round turn. The turns may be kept out of a cable by tending 
the vessel wboi she swings, and casting her stem one side or tho 
other, by the helm, jib, and spanker. To dear hawsci trice the 
slack cable up by a line or a whip parchase and hook, below the 
tnms. Lash the two cables together Jnst below the lowest tnm. 
Pass a line round the cable finnn outside, following each turn, and 
in through the hawse-hole of the slack cable, and bend it to the 
shackle. Unshackle and bend a line to the. end. Kouse the cable 
out through the hawse-hole, slacking np on the end line, and tricing 
np if necessary. Take out the tnms by the first line passed in, and 
haul in again on the end line. Shackle the chain again, heave taut, 
and cast off the lashings. 

To Anciiok wiTu A Sup-p.opE. — This is necessary when you are 
lying in an open road-steRfl, where you must stand out to sea upon 
a gale coming up, witliout takinrr time to get your anchor. You 
mast ride at one anchor. Having come-to, take a hawser ronnd 
from the quarter on the same side with your anchor, outside of 
everything:, and bend its end to the cable just below the hawse-hole. 
Ha\c a hiioy triced up forward, clear of everything, and carry the 
buoy-rope in through the hawse-hole, and round the windlass, with 
three turns (the first turn being outside the others), and bold it to 
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the shackle which is to he cast oflF when the cable is slipped. Have 
another buoy bent to tlie end of the hawser which ia to be used for 

the slip-rope. 

To Slip a Cable. — ^When ready to slip, CYor} thing having been 
prepared as above, unshackle the chain abaft the windlass, and hoist 
the topsails, reefed, it necessary. Stream the bnoy for the end of 
the chain, and that at the end of the slip -rope aft. Take good turns 
with the slip-rope round the timber- lieads, at the quarter. Uoist 
the foretopmast-staysail and back the loretopsail, hauling in the 
braces on the same side with the cable, so that she may cast to tiie 
opposite side. Fill the after yards, and let go the end of the cable. 
Hold on to the slip-rope aft, until her head is fairly off; tUea let 
go, brace full the head yards, and set the spanker. 

CoMTN'G-TO AT A SupPED Cable. — Keep a lookout for your bnoys. 
Having found them, heave-to to windward of them, send a bont 
with a strong warp and bend it to the slip -rope buoy, take the other 
end to the capstan and walk the ship to the buoy. Take the 
slip-rope through the chock, forward, ami heave on it until yon fret 
the chain, where the slip-rope w^as bent to it, under foot. Make 
well fast the slip-rope, then lish the buoy at the end of the chain, 
haul up oil that buoy rope, and get the end of the chain. Rouse it in 
through the hawse-hole and shackle it. Heave taut, until the bend 
of the slip-rope is above the water, then take the other end round 
att, and make it fast at the quarter-port again. Pass in the 
buoy-ro]ie for the end of the chain, and you are all ready fixt slip* 
ping again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OSmNQ iniDEB WAT« 

To unmoor— GcttJiiK itTKlcr vrj from a single anchor— To cat nnd fish— To pet ander 
way with a wind blOAAing directly oa^ and riding bead to it — with a rock or @J2<wI 
elofle flstern^wheii ridiDg h«ad to wind and tSA», and to ttud oak doM-li«iiIed>- 
wlnd-rodo, wtfti « weatlwr ttde-^idO'Tod^ costliig to windwuNt<-tldo-rodc^ WMcing 
fovnd* 

Unmoor. — Pay out on your riditi** cable, heaving in the slack of 
the other. When the other is short, trip it, cat and fish, and heave in 
on your riding cable. In.stcad of this method, the anchor Avliich yon 
are not riding by may be weighed, if it is a small one, by the long 
boat. Send the long boat out over the anchor, take aboard the 
buoy-rope, carrying it over the roller in the boat's stern, or through 
the cud of a davit, clap the watch-tackle to it, and weigh it out of 
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fhe gTOttnd. This done^ and the baoy-rope and tackle aecnred to the 
boat, heave in on the chain on board, which will bring the anchor 
alongside, the boat approaching at the same time. When under 
the bow, cast off the fasts to the boat, heave up the anchor, cat 
and fish. 

Getting under Way nioir a single Author. — It is the duty of 
the chief mate to see all ready forward for getting under ^vay ; the 
riggiug fair for making sail, the cat and fitfh tackles rove, and the 
fish-davit at hand. Heave short on your chain and pawl the wiad- 
lass. Loose all the sails, if the wind is light, and sheet home and 
hoist up topsails, topgallantsails, and royals. If there is a stiff 
breeze, set topsails alone, whole or reefed. You should always, if 
it will answer, cast on the o])positc side from your anchor ; that is, 
if you are riding by yoar stai*board anchor, cast to port. Brace 
year head yards attach and ymt after yards full, for the tack yon 
mean to cast npon. The sails being set, man the windlass again, 
give her a sheer inth the helm, and trip yonr anchor. The mate 
reports when it is. away. As soon as it Is away, hoist the jib. 
The foretopsail aback will pay her head off. Pot the helm tur 
stem-board. When her head Is enough, fill away the head yaids ' 
and haul out the spanker, shifting the helm for headway. Trim the 
yards for yonr course, and make sail on her. If the wind is light 
and the sea smooth, you may cat and fish yonr anchor after you get 
under way ; but it is best in a rough sea to keep the vessel hove-to 
until the ;iiichor is catted and fished. 

To Cat and Fish ax An'cuok. — When the anchor is lifted and 
broii^rht under foot, pawl the windlass, keepiug a good hold on liie 
chaiij. Overhaul down the cat-block and hook it to the ring of the 
anchor. Stretch along the cat-fall and let all hands tally on. Set 
taut on the cat-tackle and pay out a little chain. Iloiat away the 
anchor to the cat-head, and belay the fall. Pass the cat-stopper 
throu^li the ring of the anchor, through the chock, belay it to the 
cat- tail, and seize it to its own part. Overhaul do^vu the fish- 
tackle, hook the lower block to the pennant, and hook the fish-hook 
to the inner fluke of the anchor. Rig ont yonr fish-davit across the 
forecastle, and put the bight of the pennant into the sheave-hole. 
Qet a guy over it, near the outer end, to keen It down, and anoiner 
at the inner end, to keep it oat. Get tne snoe oveif* the side, to 
fend off the bill of the anchor. Hoist the fluke well up, pass the 
shank* painter under the inner arm and shank, bring it inboard, and 
belay and stop it to the timber-heads. Rig in the davit, unrecve 
the cat-fall and fish-tackle. 

A vessel may sometimes be got under way to advantage with the 
Jib and spanker ; particularly It' the wind is blowing directly out of 
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the harbonn Heave the aochor up at onoe. When It has broken 
gronnd hoist the Jib, and, aa she pays off, hanl out the spanker. 
Keep her npder this sail nnliil the anchor is catted and fished, then 
, nu|ke sail and stand ont. 

To GET UiiDER Wat, wm a Wind blowing dikectlt got, ano 
BiDiNa Head to ir. — Suppose the. ship to have her starboard anchor 
down. Heave short and clear away the jib, and pnt the helm to 
port. Heave again until the anchor is up to the bows. Oat and 
fisb. When the anchor is a-weigh, hoist the jib. Let her pay off 
under the jib. When she gathers headway, shift the helm, and let 
fall the sails. When she gets before it, sheet home and hoist the 
topsails, set the foresaU, and haul down the jib. Make sail aloft. 

To GET Unt>ee Way, Eidixg Head to the Wind, with a Rock 
OR SuoAL CLOSE AsTERN. — Supposc yoii wisli to cast the ship on 
the starboard tack. Heave in a safe scope on the chain, and run 
out a kedge with a hawser from the starboard bow. Cast oflf the 
yard-arm gaskets and mast-head the topsails, keeping the bunts 
fa^t. Heave taut on the hawser, and brace the yards up fox the 
starbQard tack fore and aft, hauling the jib-sheet to whidward. 
Heaye up the anchor, taking in the slack of the hawser, cat it, pass 
the stopper, and have all ready for letting go* Hani ahead on the 
hawser, an4 as soon as the kedge Is short arpeak or comes home, 
sheet home the topsails, rnn np the Jib, and pnt the helm a-starboard« 
As soon as the jib fills, mn the kedge np and take it In. When 
the topsails take and she gathers headway, draw the jib, set the 
spanker, board fore and majn tacks, haul aft sheets, and right the 
helm. If she falls off too rapidly when the topsails take, give her 
the spanker and mainsail, easing off the jib sheet. When she comes 
to, haul aft the jib sheet and board the foretack. If, yyhen the 
kedge is a-weigh, she falls off on the wrong side, let go the anchor. 

To GHT Under Way, Ridi^'g Head to Wind and Tide, and to 
Stand Oltt Close-hauled. — Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, keeping the helm a- starboard. Set the topsails. Brace 
up the after yards for the starboard-tack, and back the head yards. 
Man the windlass and heave up the anchor. When the anchor is 
a-weigh, hoist the jib. When she has payed off sufficiently, fill 
away the head yard^i, shift the helm for headway, set the spanker, 
and make sail. Cat and fish, either before or after filling away. 

If you have no room to cast on either side, but have a vessel on 
each qnarter, heave short, set the topsails, jib, and spanker, brace all 
the yards half up for the starboard tack, weigh the anchor, and pnt 
the helm to port. The tide acting on the mdder wifl sheer her head 
to starboard. When the sails take aback and give her stemway, 
the rudder and after sails will act against the head sails, and she 
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"will drift fairly down between the two vessels. Keep her oflf or to, 
by the spanker and jib. When you are clear, cast to port ; or, 
haul up the spanker, shiver the after yards, and let her go off 
before it. 

To GET Under "Way Wind- rode, "wttu a TTeather Tide ; that is, 
a tide setting to windward. — Suppose yon wish to cast to port. 
Heave abort, loose the sailSi and set tbe topsails. Square the after 
yardsy and baiil in the starboard headbraoes. Heave again, and, 
when yoa are a-weigh, pat the helm to port and hoist the jib. 
When slie has paid off enongh, fiil away the head yards and shift the 
helm for headway. 

To GET Under Wat, Tidx-bode, OAsnsra to Wxsidwaed. — 
Suppose the wind to be a little on the starboard bow, and yon wish 
to oast to starboard, standing out on tiie iarboardrtack. Having 
hove short and set the topsails, brace np the after yards for the 
larboard -tack, and brace the head yards aback. Weigh the anchor, 
keeping your helm to port, and hauling tile spanker-boom well over 
to starboard. When she comes head to the wind, hoist the jib, with 
the sheet to port. Shift the helm for stem way. As she falls off, 
draw the jib, fill the head yardi, and shift the holm for headway. 

To GET Under Way, TmE-RODE, Wearing Uound. — Suppose yon 
have the wind ou vuar .starboard quarter^ and are obliged to wear 
her round and stand out on the larboard-tack. Set the topsails, 
square the head yards, and sliiver the after yards. When the 
anchor is a-weigh, put ^e helm hard a-starboard, and give her the 
fnressil if necessary. Having headway, she will go round on her 
keel, and yon may proceed as in wearing. 

If a vessel is in a confined situation, without room to cast by her 
sails or by the tide, she may be cast by a spring upon her cable, 
leading in at that which will be the weather qaarter. The spring 
may be bent to the ring of the anchor before it is let go, or it may 
be seized to the cable just outside the hawse-hole. 

It will be remembered that when a vessel is riding head to the 
tide, the helm is to be put as though slic had headway ; and when 
the tide sets from astern, as though she had stern way. But you 
should be reminded that when you have the wind and tide both 
aliead, if the vessel, after you weigh your anchor, goes astern. faster 
then the current, the helm must be used as for stern-board. 
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Abaoe. The situation of the sails when the wind presses their mifac^ against 

the m&aty and tends to force the ▼eaad astern. 
Asm. Toward the etc rn of a TeBseL 

Aboard. Within a resscl. 
About. On the other tack. 
Aureast. Alongside o£ Side by side. 

AccoM^iuPATioN. (See Ladder.) 

A-<X>C£-BILL. The sitnation of the yards when they are topp-d np at an ;inc!e 
with the deck. The situation of an anchor when it hauga tu liie ciiir 
head by the ring only. 

Adrift. Brolven fi-om moorincrs or fa'^ts. Without filAta* 

Afloat. Kesting on the surface of the water. 

Afore. Forward. The opposite of abaft. 

Aft~ After. Near the stem. 

AG^vO^^'T>. Touching the bottom. 

Ahead. In the dii'ection of the vessers head. Wind ahead m from the direo- 

tion toward which the Teasera haad points. 
A*HUBL. The situation of a vessel when she Ilea with all her aails forled and 

her helm h'\shc(l a-lee. 
A-LEB. Tlic situation of the helm when it is put in the opposite direction from 

that in which the wind blows. 
All- ABACK. WiiLii all the .sails are aback* 
All Hands. The whole crew. 
All in thk Wiin>. When all the saUs are ahaking. 
Aloft. Above the deck. 
Aloof, At n distance. 
Amain, buddeulv. At once. 

Amidships. In tne centre of the Tessel ; eitiier with reference to her length or 

to her breadth. 

Akchor. The machine by which, when dropped to the bottonij the vesiei is 

held fast. 
Akohob-watcu. (See Watch.) 

An-knd. When a mast is perpendicular to the dock. 

A-rEE£. When the cable is hove taut so as to brin?; the vessel nearly over her 
anchor. The yards are a-peek when they are topped up by contrary 
lifts. 

ApbOK. a piece of timl rr fixed behind the lower part of the «tem, just nbove 
the fore end of the keel. A covering to the vent or lock of a cannon. 

Aru. Yard-arm. The extremity of a yard. Ajso, the lower pari of an 
anchor, crossir- tlie ^hrmk and terminating in the flukes. 

Armino. a piece of talluw put in the cavity and over the bottom of a lead- . 
line. 

A-fliiBir. In the direction of the stem. Tha opposite of ahead. 
A-TAUSTT. (See Taoms.) 
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Atuwart. Across. 

A thic art-ships. Across the line of the vessel's keel. 
Athwart-hamu, AoroM the direetion of a vMsel't bead. Aoimb her 
cable. 

Atbwast-ships. Across the length of a vessel. In opposition to Ibro^iad-aft. 
A-vup. The situation of the aaolior wbeik it ii nued dear of the gioiiiid. 

The same as a-wei^h. 
Avin, or 'Vast. An order to Btop ; as, Amt heaving 1 ** 
A-W1A.THEII. The sitaatioD of toe ham when it ib pat in tho diicolicin tarn 

which, the wind blows. 
A-wsiaH. The same as a-trip. 

AwnsQ. A covering of eulvw ofer a tesBol'o dedc, or om a boat» to keep off 
ran or rain. 

Back. To hack an anchor, is to carry cut a smaller one ahead of the one hj 

which the vessel rid^ , to take off some of the Btraui. 
To back a sail, is to throw it aback. 
To back and Jill, is dternately to back and fill the seals. 
BiOEavATs. Stays ruuiiing from a marthead to the veaiellB ilde, ilaathig a 

little aft. (See Stats.) 
BAonra. To bagpipe the mkzen, is to lay it abaeh by brbging the sheet to the 

T.'cather niizzen rigging. 
BALAKCS-KibKF. A reef in a spanker or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 

the outer head-earing, diagonally, to the tack. It. is the closebt reef, 

and makes the sail triangular, or nearly so. 
Balh. To bale a boat, is t'^ throw water nut of Hor, 

Ballast. Ueavy materia!, oh iron, lead, ur stone, placed in the bottom of the 
hold, to keep a vessel from upsetting. 
To freshen ballast, is to shift it. Coarse gravel is called slimgh haUast. 
B^K. A boat is doubU banked when two oars, one opposite the other^ ar^ 

pulled by men seized on the eame thirart. 
BaBi a bank or shoal at the entrance of a harbour. 

CapBtan-bar* are heavy piecea of wood by which the capstan is hove 
round. 

Barb-polks. The condition of a ship when she has no sail sot. 
BABieje. A large doi^ble-banked boat> used by (he commander of a Teasel in the 
navy, 

Babs, or Babqitb. (See Platb 4.) A three-inaaied teasel, hating her fore 

and main mfists rigged like a ship's, and her mizzenmast like the main- 
mast of a hcbooner, with no sail upon it but a spanker, and gaff top< 
aalL 

Barsacle. A sli> n fisli ftc n fuiind on a vessel's bottom. 

Bakbks. Thin strips ot wood put around the hatches to keep the tarpaulin 

down. Also, put upon rigging to keep it from chafing. A large batten 

widened at the end, and put upun ri^^ing, is called a Scotchman. 
Bbaoon. a post or buoy placed over a shoal or bank to warn vessels off. Also 

as a signal mark on land. 
Bbabis. Strong pieeoB of timber atretehing aaroas the Teaaei, to anpport the 

decks. 

On the weatlier or lee beam, is in a direction to windward or leeward, at 

right angles with the keel. 
On beam ends. The situation if a ve<«<iel when tamed o?er so that her 

beams are inclined toward the vcrticaL 
Bbab. AnobjeetteariaoandflOyWhenitlainaDehadireotlMifromthepeiBon 

looking. 

To bear down upon a vessel, is to approach her from tho windward. 

To bear mp, ia to pnt the hebn np and keep a veaiel off from her eonrae, 
and move her to leeward. 

To bear away, is the same as to bear up ; being applied to the veasd in- 
stead of to the tiUer. 

To beoMKrhmd, To make haste. 
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Bearing. The direction of an object from the person looking. The hearings 
of a vessel are the widest part of her below the plank-shear. Thut 
part of her hull which is on the water-line when she is at anchor and 
m her proper trim. 

Beating. Going toward the direction of the w^ind, by alternate tacks. 

Becalm. To intercept the wind. A vessel or highland to windward is said to 
becalm another. So one sail becalms another. 

Beceet. a piece of rope placed so as to confine a spar or another rope. A 
handle made of rope, in the form of a circle (as the handle of a chest), 
is called a becket. 

Bees. Pieces of plank belted to the 'outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 

foretopinast stays through. 
Belat. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or coll, without hitching or 

seizing it. 
Bend. To make fast. 

To bend a sail, is to make it fast to the yard. 
To bend a cable, is to make it fast to the anchor. 
A bend, is a knot by which one rope is made fast to another. 
Bends. (See Plate 3.) The strongest part of a vessel's side, to which the 
beams, knees, and foot-books are bolted. The part between the water's 
edge and the bulwarks. 
Bbneaped. (See Neaped.) 

Bentiok Shrouds. Formerly used, and extending from the futtock -staves to the 
opposite channels. 

Berth. Tne place where a vessel lies. The place in which a man sleeps. 
Between-decks. The space between any two decks of a ship. 
Bibbs. Pieces of timber bolted to the hounds of a mast, to support the trestle- 
trees. 

BiQHT. The double part of a rope when it is folded ; in contradistinction from 
the ends. Any part of a rope may be called the bight, except the ends. 
Also, a bend in the shore, makings small bay or inlet. 

BiLGB. That part of the floor of a ship unon which she would rest if aground ; 
being the part near the keel whicn is more in a horizontal than a per- 
pendicular line. 

BUge-waya. Pieces of timber bolted together and placed under the bilge, 
in launching. 

Bilged. When the bilge is broken in. 

Bilge Water. Water which settles in the bilge. 

Bilge. The largest circumference of a cask. 
Bill. The point at the extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 
BiLLET-HEAD. (See Head.) 

Binnacle. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 

Bitts. Perpendicular pieces of timber going through the deck, placed to secure 

anything to. The cables are fastened to them, if there is no windlass. 

There are also bitts to secure the windlass, and on each side of the heel 

of the bowsprit. 

Bitter, or Bitter-end. That part of the cable -which is abaft the bitts. 

Blackwall Hitch. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 

Blade. The flat part of an oar, which goes into the water. 

Block. A piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels, in it, through which the run- 
ning rigging passes, to add to the purchase. (See page 34.) 

Bluff. A bluff-bowed or blvff-headed vessel is one which is full and square 
forward. 

Board. The stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is beating. 
Stern-board. When a vessel goes stem foremost. 
By the board. Said of masts, when they fall over the side. 
Boat-hook. An iron hook with a long staflf, held in the hand, by which a boat 

is kept fiist to a wharf, or vessel. 
Boatswain. (Pronounced bo-s'n.) A warrant officer in the navy, who has 

chareo of the rigging, and calls the crew to duty. 
BoBSTAYS. Used to contme the bowsprit down to the stem or cutwater. 
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Boimits. Pieces of soft wood, covered with canras, placed on (he treitle- 

trees, for the eyes of the rieging to rest upon. 
Boivs. Long eyUndrical hars of iroa or copper, used to seenre or unite the 

different parts of ;\ vessel. 
BoLX-BOfB. The rope which goes round a sail^ and to which the canvas is 
Mwedt 

BoXHBT. An additional piece of canvas attaclied to the foot of a jib» Or a 

echooner'a foresail, bv Jacinp. Taken ofif in bad wither* 
Book. A spar used to extena the foot <^ a fore-and-aft oafl or rtnddingaoil. 

Boom-irons. Iron ringi on the joidai tiiro^g|i whioh the atnddingsaO 

booms traverse. 

BooT-TOPPiNO. Scraping off the ^;ras8, or other matter, which may be on a 

vessel's bottom, and daaba^ it over with tallow, or some mixture. 
BovKD. Wind-bound. W h on a vessel is kept in port by a head wind. 
Bow. The rounded part of a vessel, forward. 

Bownu A working anehor, tho cable of whidi la bent and reeled throogh the 

hawse-hole. 

Best bower is the larger of the two bowers. (See page 4.) 
Bow<OBA0i. A firanie of old rope or junk, placed round die bows and sides of a 

vessel, to prevent the ice from injuring her. 
BowuBS. (Fronounoed bo-Uth,) A rope leading forward from the leach of a 

square sail, to keep the kadi wdl dnt, when sailing dose-banled. A 

vessel is said to be OH a ftowltiM^ or o» a tout howmet when de la 

clof?e- hail led. 

Bowline-bridle. The spawn on the leach of the sail to which the bowline 
is toggled. 

Bowline-knot (See Plate 6 and page 81.) 
BoWSI. To pull upon a tackle. 

BowsPBtT. (Pronounced bo-sprUJ) A large liiid strong spar, standing from the 

bows of a vessel. (See Plate 1.) 
BoX'HAUUNO. Wearing a vessel by baclung the head sails. (See page 52.) 
Box. To bo» the eompau m to repeat the tiiirty-two points of the compass in 

order. 

Beack. a rope by which a yard is tamed about. 

To brace a yard, in to turn ft about horiiontally. 

To brace up, is to lay the yard more fore-and-alt. 

To hracc in, is to lay it nearer sc^oare* 
To brace aback. (See Aback.) 

2b brace to« ia to teaoe the need yards a Ktlle aback, in tadting or 

wearing. 

Brails. Ropes by which the foot or lower comers of fore-and-aft sails are 

hauled up. 
Brake. The Imndln nf ?i ?(hip'fl pump. 
Brbak. To break bulk, is to begin to unload. 

^ hreak ffromd, is to Bft the anchor from the bottom. 

To break tJiear, is when a vessel, at anchor, in t*ni(ling, is forced t^e 

wrong way by the wind or current, so that she does not lie so well for 

keeping herself dear <^her anehmr. 
Breaker. A -mall cask cnntaining water. 
Breaming. Cleaning a ship's bottom by burning. 

Breast-fast. A rope used to confine a vessel sideways to a wharf, or to some 
other vessel. 

BaK4ST-nooKS. Knees placed in the forward mrt of a vessel, aoross the StOD, 

to unite the bows on each side. (See rLATB 3.) 
Bbsist-HOPX. A rope passed round a man in th^^ chains, while sounding. 
Brbboh. The outside rm :;] ? nf a krteo tiTiiber. The after end of a gun. 
Bbebohiko. a strong rope used to secure the breech of a gun to the ship's 

side. 

Jtmis. Spans of rope attached to the leaches of sqvare sails, to which the 
bowlines are made fast. 
Bridie iiort. The Ibieinost port, used for stowing the anchors. 
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BbXO. a sqiiare-rlprf:;e(l vessel, with two masts. An hermaphrodite hfifflaA% 
brig's foremast and a Fchn jier's maiumast. (See Plate 4.) 

Bboaoh-io. To fall o& so uuicli, when golug free, aa to bring Uie wind round 
on the other quarter and take the aidb ftMdc. 

Broadsit)!^. The whole side of a Tessel. 

J3£0K£N BAC&£D. The stote of a Teasel when she is so loosened m to droop at 
each end. 

BvcKKEBS. Blocks of wood made to fit in tiie hawse-holes, or holefl wed m the 
half-ports, when at sea. Tkoae in the hawae^iiolee arc aometnifli 

called hawte-Uocks. 
BatOB. (See Bilob.) 
Bulk. The whole cargo when stowed. 

Slowed in bulk, is wlien p ^ j; arc <?tnwed iooie> ioBb^A of being Stowed 

in casks or bags. (Ste iiiiKAh. hLLH.) 
BniiK'HXAD. Temporary partitions of boards to eepaiate difiere&t parts of a 

vessel. 

Bull. A sailor's term for a small keg, holding a gallon or two. 

Bull's-£YK. (See page 34.) A small piece of stout wood with a hole in the 
centre for a stay or rope to reeve through, witliout any sheave, aod 
with a groove round it for the strap, which is usually of isou, Alao, a 
piece of thick glass inserted in the deck to let light below. 

BvLWABKS. The wood work round a vessel, above her deck, counting of 
lioanls fastened to stanchions and timber-heads. 

Bum-boats. B oats which lie alongside a vessel in jwrt with provisions and 
fruit to sell. 

BuMPKiir. Pieces of timber projeetiog from the vessel, to board the fore tadk 
to ; and from each quarter^ for the main bcace^blecks. 

Bunt. The middle of a sail. 

BuNTLiNE. (Pronounced hwntm,) Thin woollen stuff of which a ship's colours 
are made. 

BuNTLiNES. Ropes used for hauling up the body of a sail. 

Buoy. A floating cask, or piece of wood, attached by a rope to an anchor, to 

shew its position. Also, floated over a shoal, or other dangerous plac«, 

as a beacon. 

To stream a bwoy, is to drop it into the water before letting go the 

auchor. 

A buoy is said to wat^, when it floats upon the sni&oe of the waler. 
BUBION. A tackle, rove in a particnlar manner. 

A singU iSpanish burton, has three single blocks, or two single blocks 

and a hook in the bight of one of the running parts. 
A double iSpanish burton has three double blucks. (See page S5.). 
Butt. The end of a plank where it unites with the end of anotlier. 

Scuttle-buit. A cask with a hole cut in its bilge, and kept on deck to 
hold water for daily use. 
BuSTOCK. That iiart of the convexity of a vessel aliaft, under the stem, con- 
tained between the counter auove aiid the after part of the bilge below, 
and between the quai-Ler ou the si<ie .uid the stern-post. (See Plate 

Bt. £y tfie head. Said of a vessel wlion her head is lower in the water thaa 
her stem. If her stern is lower, she i&bjf the atom. 
By the ke, (See Lss. See Uvs.) 

CASsa, The after part of a vessel, in wL ich the officers live. ^ 

Cabu. a large, strong rope, made fast to the anchor, by which the vessel is 

secured. It is usually 120 fathoms in length. 
Cablb-tibb. (See Tibb.) 

Caboose. A house on de^Bk, where the eooldng is done. Cbinmonly called the 

Galleif. 
Calk. ^See Caulk.) 

Oambbbbd. When the floor of a vessel is higher at the Buddle than towards 
the stem and stem. 
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Camkl- a machine used for lifting vessels over a shoal or bar* 
C AMFERiKG. Taking oi\ an angle or edge of a limber. 

Cav-BOOKS. Slings with flat hooks at each end, used for hoitiillg barrels of 
light casks, the hooks being placed rounil the chimes, and the purchase 
hooked to the oeotre of the aiingik Small ones are usuallj whoUj of 
mm, 

GAST-mciB. Pieces of timber fastened to the an^w of fiahe* and ttde-treeB, to 

supply any part that may prove rotten. 
Cai9>simb£bs. Timbers at the two ends of a vessel^ raised oblicLuelj from the 

Lower Half Cants. Thme ports of frames aitnated forward and abaft 

the square frames, or the lloor timbers which cross the keel. 
C-AHVAB. The cloth of which sails are made. No. 1 is the coarsest and 
strongest. 

Cap. a thick, strong block of wood with two holes through it, one square r^rd 
the other round, used to confine together the head of one mast and tiie 
lower part of the mast next above it. (See Pultb 1. ) 

Capsize. To overturn. 

Capstan. A machine placed perpendicularly in the deck, and used for a strong 
purchase in heaving or hoisting. Men-of-war weigh their anchors by 
eapstans. Merchant veesels use a windlass. (See Bab.) 

Casisn. To heave a vessel down upon her side by inucbases npon tiie masts. 
To lie over, when sailing on the wind. 

Carlikos. Short and small pieces of timber running between the beams. 

Gaerick-bend. a kind of knot. (See Platb 6 and page 81.) 
<'<rrrirk-hiits are the windlass bitts. 

CABBT-AWAf . To break a scar, or part a rope. 

Cast. To pay a Tessers bead off, in getting under way, on the taek ilie is to 

sail upon. 

Cat. The tackle used to hoist the anchor up to the cat-head* 

Cat-block, the block of this tackle. 
Cat-harpiit. An iron leg used to confine the upper part of tbe rigging to the 

ri:i:st. 

Cat-UK AD. Large timbers projecting from the vessel's aidc^ to which the 

anchor is raised and secured. 
Cat's-paw. A kind of hitch made in a rope. (See Piats 5 and page 31.) A 

light current of air seen on the surface of theivater doriog a oalm. 
Caitlk. To fill the seams of a vessel with oakum. 
Cavii^ (See Kbtbl.) 
CbiubO* The inside planking of a vessel. 
Chafe. To rul) tlic surface of a rope or spar. 

Chajivff gear is the stutf put upon the rigging and spars to prevent their 

chafing. 

Chaibs. (See Platk 1.) Strong links or plates of iron, the lower cmh of 
which are bolte<l through the ship's side to the timbers. Their upper 
ends are secured to the bottom of the dead-eyes in the chauutils. Also, 
used familiarlv for the Channels, whieh see. The chain eablecf a 
Vessel is calh ci fanilliurly her chain. 
Haddei'-chaim lead from the outer and upper end of the rudder to the 
quarters. They are hmg slack. 

Chaist-platls. Plates of iron boIt(d to the side of a ship, to which the chains 
and dead-eyes of the lower rigging are connected. 

CbAXKILS. Bi-uad pieces uf piank bolted edgewise to the outside of a vessel. 
Used for spreading the lower rigging. (See Chains.) 

Cbapkllino. Wearing a ship r in I, when taken aback« without bracing the 
head yards. (See page ;>'.).) 

Check. A tenu sometimes used I'ur slacking oH' a little on a brace, and then 
belaying it. 

Cbbbks. The projections on each side of a mast, upon which the treatle-treei 

rest. The sides of the shell of a block. 
CbBSBLT I Quickly^ with a will. 
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Chm-vrbes. Pieces of oak, fitted to the sides of a vessel abftft fbe fore eluins, 

witli a avr^ in them, to hoard tlie main tack to. Now ont nf ^J^.(>, 
Cuiuss. The euds of the staves of a cask, where they come out be^oad the 

bead of the ewk. 
CniKSB. To thrust oakum into seams with a small iron. 
Chock. A wedge used to secure any tbiog with, or for aQftbiug to rest upon. 

The longboat rests upon two large cAodte when it ut etowed. 
Chock-a-Uock. When the lower block of a tackle is run close up to the 

upper one, so that joa eau boist no higher. This is also caUed hoistiiig . 

up two-blocks. 

OnratBT. An apartment hi the hold of a vessel, luiviiif a pipe leading tmt 

through the side, with a cock, by which water may be let into her. 
Clamps. Thick plauks on the inside of vessels, to support the ends of beams. 

Also, crooked plates of iron fordoeked upon the trunions of ouuiob. 

Any plate of iron made to turn, open, nnd shut so as to oonfiae a apar 

or boom, as, a studdingsail boom, or a boat's mast. 
Gi*A8P-H0OK. (See Clow-hook.) 

Cleat. A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay ropes to. 
Clew. The lower comer of 8q,uare sails, and the after corner of a fore-and-aft 
sail. 

To clew iij), is to haul up the clew of a sail. 
Clbw-oarmet. a rope that hauls up the dew of a foresail or mainaail in a 

square-riggea vessel. 
GiawLtNE. A rope that haula vp the olew of aeqnare sail. The cbft^ramet 

is the clewline of a course. 
CunraH. A half-hitch, stopped to its own part. 

OiMliflAVLSD. Applied toa -vessel which is sailing with her yards braced up 
so as to get as mubh as possible to windwud. The same as di» a tout 
hoiwUntjfuil and bjf, on the toind, &c. 

Olotb-hiioh. Two half-hitohes round a spar or <ftlier rope. (See Piatb 5 tad 
page 80.) 

Cloti-hook. An iron dBxp, in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and 
overlapping one another. Used for bending ^ain slieets to the elews 

of sails. 

Club-haul. To bring a vessel's head round on the other tack, by letting go the 
lee anchor and cutting or slipj>ing the cable. (See page 53.) 

Clubbino. Drifting down a current with an anchor out. {bee page 53.) 

COAKUIO. Uniting pieces of spar by means of tabular projections, f irmed by 
catting away the solid uf one piece into a hollow, su as to make a pro- 
jection in the other, in such a manner that they may eorreetly fit» the 
butts preventing the pieces from drawing asunder. 
Cooks are fitted mto the beams and knees of vessels to prevent their 
drawing. 

Coal Tar. Tar made from bituminous coal. 

CoAMiKoa. Eaised work round the hatcbea^ to pment water going down into 
the hold. 

Coat. Mast-Coat is a piece of canvas, tarred dr psinted, placed round a mast 

or bowsprit where it enters the deck. 
Oook-BILL. To oodk-bill a yard or anchor. (See A-OOOK-'BIIL,) 
CooK'PiT. An apartment in a vessel of war, used by the soigeon dnitog an 

act! )n. 

Codline. An eighteen thread line. 

CozwAiK. (ProKonneed cox*«i.) The peison who feteers a boat and has chaige 

of her. 

Coil. To lay a rope up in a ring, with one turn or fake over another. 

A is a (Quantity of rope laid up in that manner. 
Co&LAB. An eye in the end or bifl^t of a shroud or stay^ to go over the msst^ 
head. 

Oon. Oom/s Jiome, said of an anehor when it is broken from the gKOvnd and 

flr;ii:s. 

To coine up a rope or tackle is to slack it off. 
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COMPASION. A wooden ooveriog over the staircase to a cabin. 
Cempanion-way, the staircase to the cabin. 

Companion-ladder, the ladder leading from the poop to the nudn dedk 
€k>KPAfls. The iDstrument which tells the course of a vesseL 

0(mpau4Mer$ are sneh «• tre eurved or ardhed. 
GaioLUDixo LiNB. A small line leidbg tbvoiigli tike centre of tba itepa of a 

rope or Jacob's ladder. 
Conmro, or Omrimro. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 
GomnBR. (See Piatb 3.) That part of a vessel between the bottom of the 
stern and the wing-transora and buttock. 
Counter-timbers aie short timbers put in to streng^en the counter. 
2b ooimler^raee yaide» ia to brace the h«ad>jaida one way and the after* 
yards another. 

CouBfiss. The common term fur the sails that hang from a ship's lower yards. 

The foresail is called the forecourse and the mainsail the fdoAMMirie. 
Cftaras. Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel's sides, used to ttow boata or 

spars upon. A machine used at a wharf for hoisting. 
Csan. TheeonditioDofavessd whanaheisiBdiiiedtoleanomagm 

and cannot bear mndLttil. Thb naqr be owhig to her oohswDetioii or 

to her stowage. 

Obiipib. An iron instrument, like a grapnell, with four claws, used for 
dragging the bottom of a harbour or river, to find anything lost. 

Cbixolb. a short piece of rope with each end splioed into the bolt-rope of a 
sail, cuQfining an iron ling or tlumble* 

CloahAABs. Round bars of inn, oent at eaeh end, need as levers to tam the 
shank of an anchor. 

Cboss-obooks. Fiecea of timber faved across the dead-wood amidships, to make 

good the defideney of the heels of the lower futtocks. 
OBoeMAOK. (Frononnoed crqj-jack.) The crose-jaok yard ia the lower yard 

on the minemnaat. (See Platb 1. ) 
Cboss-pawIiS. Keoes ot timbar that keep a veesel together whOe in her frames. 
Cross-pikce. a piece of timber connecting two bitts. 

CbosS'Bpalrs. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nailed to the frames, 

to keep the sides together until the knees ai« bolted. 
GlOBB-TRSEs. (See Plate 1.) Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and 

trestle-trees, at the mast-heads, to sustain the tops on the lower meat, 

and to spread the topgallant rigging at the topmast-head. 
Cbow-voot. a number of small linea rove timMgh the vvrou to aospend aa • 

awning by. 

Cbown of an anchor, is the place where the arms are joined to the shank. 

To erown a knot, is to pass the strands oiver and under eaeh other abore 
the knot. (See Plate 6, page 28.) 
Cbuxoh. a knee or piece of knee*timber, placed inside of a vessel, to secure 
tiie beds of the eaat>timbers abaft. AFso, the nhoek upon which the 
spanker-boom rests when the sail is not set. 
• Ooobold's Nbck. a knot by which a rope is secured to a spar, the two parts 
of the rope crossing eaeh odier, and sdzed together. 
CuDDT. A cabin in the fore part of a boat. 

CoBTLlBB. The space \>ptween the bilges of two casks, stowed side by side. 

Where one cask set upon the cuntliue between two others, they are 

stowed hilgt and cwiUline, 
Cuf-WAfn. The foremost part of ayeaael'a prow, which prcgeets forward of 

the bows. 

Ooffo. Asmallboat. Alaoyakindcfuoop. 

Daoqbb. a piece 

them together. 
Dagger-kneea. Knees placed obliquely, to avoid a port. 
PATm. Pieoes of timber or iron, with sneaTee or blocks at their ends, prcjeet- 

ing oirer a Tessells sidssor stero» to hoist boats vs to. Also« a 
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with a rollw or Bheave at its end, used for fishing ihe uichor, called « 

fish-davU, 

Dkad-kti. a circular blocic <^ wood, with three holet tlirottgh it^ for fhe lan- 
yards of rig.;! tig to reeve through, without sheavei^ and with ft groove 
round it for an iron strap. (See page 38.) 

Dead-flat. One of the b^ds, amidships. 

Dead-lights. Ports placed in the cabin windows in bad weather. 

DxAD-EECKONiNQ. A reckoning k«^pt by observing a vessei's OOOrses and dis- 
tances by the log, to ascertuiu her position. 

DzAIHSlBiNO, or KisiNO-LurE. Those parts of a vessel's floor, throughout her 
whole length, where the ^oor^timber is ternunated Qpon the lower 
futtock. 

BsAD-WATBa. The eddy under a vessera counter. 

JDsAD-wooD . Blocks of timber, laid i^pon each end of (he ifrhere the vessel 

narrows. i^ 
Dbok. The planked f[o<nr of a Tessel, restin g u pon her beams. 
1)boK-SIOPPER. a stopper used for securiug the cable forward of the windlass 

or capstan, while it is overhauled. (See Stopphb.) 
DsiP-SEA-LRAD. (Prcmounced dipsey.) (See page 5.) The lead used in sonnd- 

ing at great depths. 

DSPAEIUKE. The easting or westing made by a vessel. The bearing of an 

object on the coast from which a vessel commences her dead recKoning. 
DxBBlCK. A single spar, supported by stays and guys, to wbichapntdiaseM 

attached, used to unload vessels, and for hoistiog. 
DoQ. A short iron bar, with a fang or teeth at one end, and a ring at the other. 

Used for a purch&se, the fang being placed against a beam or knee, 
, ^nd the block of a taf 1 ooked to the ring. 
DoO'VAKB.\ A small vane, made of feathers or buntin, to shew the directi^m of 

the wind. 

DoG-WATCHBs. Half watohesof tvo honrs eseih^firamito 6 and from6to8p.M. 
(See Watoh.) 

Douphht. a tope or strap round a mast to support tiie puddening, where the 

lower yards rest in the slings. Also, a spar or buoy with a large ring 
in it, secured to an anolvir, to wbioli ve-s' Is may bend their cables* 

Dolphin-striker. The martiiigalc. \6^x: i'LAii; i.) 

DoDSB. To lower suddenly. 

DowxLLiNo. A method of coaking, by letting pieces into the solid, or onijbing 

two pieces together by tenons. 
DowiTHAUL. A rope used to haul down jibsi staysails, and stnddingaails. 
J)BA6LER. a piece of canvas laced to the bonnet of a s.iil, to give it more drop. 
Dbao. a machine with a bag net, used foi dragging on the bottom for anything 

lost 

Draught. The depth of water wliich a vessel requires to float her. 
D&AW. A sail draws when it is iiiled bv the wind. 

To draw a jib, is to shift it over the stay to leeward when it is aback. 
Drifts. Those pieces in the sheer-draught where the rails *te cot off. 
Drive. To scud before a gale, or to drift in a cuixent. 
Driver. A spanker. 

Drop. The depth of a sail, from head to foot, amidshipik 

DRu?r-itEAD The top of the capstan. 
Dun. To reduce the end of a timber 

Duck. A kind of doth, lighter and finer than canvas ; used for small sails. 
DoMiTAOK. troose wood or otbcr Tnatters, placed on tho bottom of the hold, 
above the ballast, to &tow cargo upon. 

EAnixo. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by 'vliifii it is bent or reefed, 
EiKiMQ. A piece of wood fitted to make good u deficiency in length. 
Elbow. Two crosses in a hawse. (See page 63. ) 

UsCL TCiiEON. The part of a vessel's stern w heie iicr name is written. 
£v£2i-kkkl. The bituation of a vessel when she is so trimmed that she silS 
evenly upon the water, neither cud being down more than the othec. 
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IBuTBOU. A piece of wood, by wUeh iht legn oi the crow>foot to an awning are 

extended. (See Uvrou.) 
Bn. The circular part of a shroud or stay, where it j^oes over % mast. 

Eyc-hott, A long iron bar, having an eye at one end, driven through a 

▼eSBers dedc or nde into a timber or beam, with the eye remaining out, 

to hook a tadcift to. If (here u a riag tliNngli thii «fe, itia ealied a 

ring bolt. 

An Eye-gplke is % oertain kind of spUoe made with the end of a rope. 

(See Plate 5 and pa^:e 27.) 
Evelet'hoi^. A hole made in a sail for a cringle or roband to go through. 
The Eyes of a, Ve»9eL A familiar phrase for the forward part. 

Faoe-pteces. Pieces of wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of the head. 
FAomo. Lettiug oue piece of timber into another with a rabbet. 
FaO. a rope is /faf^i/ea when the end is untwisted. 

P,AZB-LEAI>£R. A strip of board or plauk, with holes in it, for nrnninsj ri?!ring 

to lead through. Also, a bluck or thimble used fur the j&auie purpose. 
FakB. One of the circles or rings made in eoilin|^ • 
Fall. That part of a tackle to which the power is applied in hoisting. 
False Keel. Pieces of timber secured under the luaiu keel of vessels. 
FABor*i»nia. A line rove through a block at the jaws of a gaff, used as a down" 

haul. A}>'\ n !inr> ttscu for cross-haul ing the lee tupi iii?-lift. 
FASKloif-PiKCBS. The afbermoflt timb^^ terminating the breadth and forming 

the shape of the stesii. 
F^n. A rope by which a vessel Is secured to a wharf. Then are bcm er head, 

breast, quarter, and stem £»8ts. 
Fathom. Six feet. 

FxATBEB. To feather an oar in rowing, is to tun Hm Made horiaoiLtaUy with 

the top aft as it comes out of the water. 
Fkathkr-edged. Planks which have one side thicker than another. 
FntDteS. Pieces of rope or wood hung over the side of a vessel or boat, to 

protect it from chafing. The feodeia of a n«at boat are nsuaiij made 

of canvas and btuifed. 
Fak A Meek ot wood or iron, placed through the hole in the heel of a mast, 

and resting on the trestle-trees of the mast below. This supports the 

mast. Alao, a wooden pin, tapered, Qged in splicing large ropes, in 

opening eyes, &c. 

FiDviB^BLocK. A lone; shell, having OM shsave over the Qther, and the lower 

unaller than the upper. 
Fn»i>»-nEAi>. (See Hsad.) 

Fifk-i:ail. The rail ^'oiiif? round a mast. 

FiGuuE-iiEAD. A carved head or full-length figure, over the cut>wat«r. 
Fillings. Pieces of timber used to Biake the enrre Air for the monldings, be- 
tween the e(U'cs of the fisb-firoat and the aides of the maat. 

Filler. (Scp Made Mast.) 

FiKiHHiKO. Carved ornaments of the quarter-galley, below the sccjud counter, 
and above the upper lights. 

FUH. To raise the flukes of an anchor npnn the pjnnwnle. Also, to strengthen 
a spar when sprung or weakened, by puUing in or fastening on another 
piece. 

Fish-front, Fishes-sides. (See Made Mast.) 
FiSH-i»AViT. The davit used for fi&hing an anchor. 

Fish-hook. A hook with a pennant, to the end of which the fish'tadile is 

hooked. 

Fisn-TAO&LE. The tackle used for fishing an anchor. 

Flarb. When the vesseFs sides go out from the perpendienlar. In opposition 

to fallin{/-home or (umbling-in. 
Flax. A sheet is said to be hauled fiat, when it is hauled down close. 

Flat-aback, w];ien a sail is blown with its after sur&ce against the mast. 
Fura. To come up a tackle nn l draw the biooks apart^ for another poll, afcer 
thsy hare been hauled two-Uociet, 
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Fleet ho J The order given at sach timea. A}ao, to shift the position of a 
block or fall, so as to haul to more adyantage. 

Flbmish c TL. (See French fake.) 

Flfmisii EYE, A kind of eye-splice. (See Plate ;> and pnji^p 27.) 
FLKMiaiifftoRSE. Att additional foot-rope at the ends ot Upsuiljarda. 
Floor. The bottom of a vessel, on eaca side of the keelson. 
Fmoe Timbers. Those timben of ft vessel wbiok are plaoed across tbe keeL 
(See Plats 3^ 

Piownra Shebt. When a vessel has the wind fiiee, and the lee dews eased oS, 
Flitjkis. Tbe broad triangular plates at the extMmitj of the aipu of an anchor, 

terminating in a point called the bill. 
Flt. Tiiat part of a flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 
(Sea Uxioir.) 

Foot. The lower end of a mast or sail. (See Fore-foot.) 

Fooi'BOPE. The rope stretching alon^:; a yard, upon which men stand vhen 

reefing or furling, formerly called hones. 
FooT-WALiNO. TJbe inside planks or lining of a vessel, ovier tbo floor-timbers. 
FORBt Used to distingiiii^h t^in fnrward part of a vessel, or things in that darSO* 

tion ; a&ffwe mast, jort liatch, in ODpotitiun to aft or after* 
PoBB-AKD-Arr. Loigthwiae with the veasu. In oppo^tion to cUAtMrtelUjpt. 

(See Sails.) 

Fo&BOASTLE. That part of the upper deck forward of the forema.'^t ; or, as 
some say, forward of the after part of the forechannela. (See Plate 
1.) Abo, the forward pwrt of tke vessel, under the deek, where the 
sailors live, iu merchant vessels. 

Fuws-POOT. A piece of timber at the forward extremity of the keelj npQn which 
the lower end of the stem rests. (See Plate 3.) 

FoBn-OANOBR. A short piece of lope gnflbed on a harpoon, to whidithol^ 
bent. 

FoBE-LOCK. A flat piece of iron, driven through the end of a bolt, to preventits 
drawing. 

F< RSMAST. The forward mast of all vessels. (See Plats 1. ) 
FoRERSAon. To ?hont ahead, especially when going in stays. 
Fo&SRUiiKER. A piece of rag, terminating the stray-line of the log-line. 
FoBOi. To forge ahead^ to snoot ahead ,* as, in coming to anchor, aftec^tbe smIs 

are furled. (See Fore reach.) 
Formers. Pieces of wood used for shaping cartridges or wads. 
FoTHER, or Fodder. To draw a sail, filled with oakum, under a vessel's 

bottom, in order to stop a leak. 
Foul. The term f -r the opposite of clear. 
Foul Anchor. When the cable has a turn round the anchor. 
Foul Uawsb. When the two cables are crossed or twisted, ootside the stem. 
Founder. A vessel fonnderSf when she fills with water and sinks. 
Fox. (See page 33.) Made hy twisting together two or more rope-yarns. 

A UpanUh fox in made by uutwisttiug a idugle yam and laying it up the 

contrary way. 

FSAP. To pass ropes round a sail to keep it from blowin-.: l>osc. Also, to draw 

ropes round a vessel which is weakened, to keep her together. 
Free. A vessel is goint; free when she has a fair wind and her yards braced in. 

A vessel is said to be free, when the water has been pumped out of her. 
FbBBHEN. To relieve a rope, 1 y moving its place ; as, to freshen the mpo£ ^ 

stay, is to shift it, so as to prevent its chafing through. 
To frahen haXUxH, is to alter its positioa. 
FsiHOH-PARR. To coil a rope with each fake outside of the other, beginning in 

the middle. If there are to be riding fikes, they be^in ontaide and go 

iu ; and so on. This is called a Fltmult, coil. 
Firi>L-AND-BV. Sailing close-hauled on a wind. 

FuU aml hy ! The order given to the man at the helm to keep the sstls 

full and at the same time close to the wind. 
FoBL. To roll a sail up snugly on a yard or boom, and secure it. 
FotToOK-piiaTia. lion plates croesiBg the sides of the top-rim perpendieolarlj. 
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The dead-ejes of the topmast rigging are fitted to their upper ends, 

and the fiattock*8hrouds to their lower ends. 
FoffOCK-SHROUDS. Short shrouds, leading frnni the lower ends of the fnttOCk- 

platcs to a beud round the lowermaat jttst below the top, 
FonoCK-STAFf. A short piece of wood or iron, seized across the uppe§ part of 

the rigging, to which tlic catharpin legs are secured. 
fanoOK-TTMBBRS. (^ee Plate 3.) Those timbers between the flnor and naval 

timbers, and the top-timbers. There are two — the lower', which ia over 

the floor, and the middle, whieh ia o?er ihe naval tiiiiMr. The oavaL 

timber is loiiietimea eailed the graumdfuUods* 

GiFF. A spar, to which the hta4 of a fore-and-aft sail is, bent. (See PiiAIB 

ft&ir^OPSAiL. A light sail set over a gaff, the foot being spread by it. 

0tU. The depth of water of a vessel. Also, her poBLtio&.aft to another vessel, 

as having the weather or lee gage. 
ftlsLir. The place where the opoking is done. 

Qauovs-bitts. a strong £tanie xaised amidsfaipe, to sapport spave span, 

in port. 

flmonvo. (See Plati 1.) The laahing by whieh the bowsprit is aeeiifed to 

the cut-water. 

Gi'^G CASKS. Small ttsc I T r liringing water on board in boats. 

CcAJiuwAY. (See Plai£ 1./ That part of a ve&seis side, amidahipa, where 

people pass in sad out of the Tessei* 
Gastmne. (See Girtlinb.) 

6a&boa&i)-st&£^. (See Flaib 30 The range of planks next the keel, on each 
side. 

Qiiuxn. A lazg^ lOpe, strap, or grommet^ lashed toa spar when h(»BtiAg it 

inboard. 

Gabket. A purchase on the mainstay, for hoisting cargo. 

C^Anom. Ropes or pieces of plated stuff, used to seonre a sail to the jaxd or 

boom when it is furled. They are called a bmi, quoricr, or ffOird-ann 

gasket, acc rdini' to their position on the yard. 
Guifiu:!. To turn au anchor rouud by its stock. To turu anyLhiiiij roimd on 
its end. 

Girt. The situation of a vessel when her cables are too taut. 

tii&iLum. A rope rove throi^h a single block aloft, niaking a whip purohase. 

CommoQly used to hoist rigging by, in fitting it. 
QtTB WAT I An order to men in a boat to pnll vdth more force, or to begin 

pulling. The same as, La>/ out on your oars I or, Lay 0T.it/ 
Giuz. A piece of canvas sewed into the ccuixe of a sail near the head. It has 

an eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt-jigger or becket to go througli* 
6ot*iiiint, or Gaub LINE. A rope leading from ihe martingale inboard. The 

same as back-rope. 

GOODOEOH. (See GUDQKON.) 

ChNn->vioK. An iron zing fitted to the end of a yard or boom, fat Tariooa par- 

poses. 

Cioosi-wisosD. The sijtaatioa of a caurse when the buntlines and lee clew are 

hanled up, ana the weather elew down. 
Qoni. The angles at one or both ends of snch sloths as inerease the breadth or 

depth of a sail. 

GoEliTQ-CLOTUs. Pieces cut obliquely aiid put in to add to the breadth of a sail. 
OiifBia. (See page 88.) A manner of oo^ering a rope by weaving together 

jams. 

GftAZis. An iron with four or more barbed points to it, used for striking small 

fish. 

fltinnii. A small anohor with sereral claws, used to secure boats. 
Grappuno Irons. Crooked irons, 1 to seize and hold fast another vo«??*'l, 
Gjuiuia. Open lattice-work of wood. Used principally to cover hatcheii m 

gond weather* 
QiBiTi. To olean a >hip*s bottom by bnniing. 
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Qbi23^ The outade timber of the fore-foot, under water, £ftstened to the lower 
Btem -piece. (See Platb 3.) A yessel gripes when she tends to come 
up into the vind. 

aaiPlS. %ars of iron, with lanyards, rings, and clews, bv which a large boat is 
. lashed to the riug-boits of the deck. Those tot a quarter-boat are 
ma^of long strips oTmaitine, going round her and set taut by a lanyard* 

QBomar. (See Flat k 5 aad page 2o.) A liqg fomed of rope, by laying round 

a siriL'lc strand. 

GiiuUND-TACkLK. General tenn for anchors, cables, warps, springs, every- 
thing yxm\ in securing a ve9j=iel at aa^or. 

Groxinp-tier. The lowv-st tier of casks in a ve:^sel's hold. 

0irs6S-WARP^ or Guess-roi b. A rope &stened to a vessel or wharf, and used 
to tow a boat by ; or to bani it out to tbe BWin^g-boomend, when in 
port. 

Gun-tackle Purchase. A purchase made by two sinpilc Tilocks. (See page 54.) 

GuKWALK. (Pronounced yun-nd.) The upper rail of a boat or vessel. 

Gut. A rope attaching to anything to steaay it, and bear it one way and anotber 

in noistincr. 

Gtbb. (Pronounced jiite,) To shift over the boom of a fore-and-aft sail, 

Hizii. To epeak or call to anotber vesBel, or to inlhi in a difl^rent part of a 

ship. 

Halyards.^ fiopes or tackles used for hoisting and lowering yards^ gafis, and 
^. saibi. 

HALF-niTCH. (See Plate 5 and page 30.) 

Hammock. A piece of canvas, bnng at each end, in which seaikien sleep. 

Hand. To hand a sail is to furl it. 
Bear-a-hand ; make baste. 
Lmd-a-hand ; assist. 

Mmid-over-hand ; hauling rapidly (»i a rope, by putting one hand before 
the other alternately. 
Havd^lgab. (See page 4.) A small lead, used for sonndhig in riven and 

Lar])onrs. 

Handsomely. Slowly, carefully. Used for an order, as, Lower hand- 
somely I '* 

Handspike. A long wooden bar, need fbr heaving at the windlass. 

Handy BrLLY. A watch -tackle. 

Hanks, iiiugs or hoops of wood, rope, or iron, round a stay, and seized to the 

lafif of a fore-and'aft sail. 
Habpdcos. The fore part of the wales, which encompass the bows of a Tttsaelj 

and are fastened to the stem. (See Plate 3.) 
Harpooh. a spear used for strikiog whales and other fish. 
Hatch, or Hatchway. An opening in the deck to afford a pa^saie up aod 

down. The C(.)vcrin<!?9 over tlicse openings are also callefl hatrhcs. 
Hatch-bar is an iron bar going across the hatches to keep them down. 
H Auii. Hand her vmd, said of a vessel when she comes np elose upon the wind. 
Hawse. The sitnation nf the cables bcTivrc a vessel's stem, when moored. Al.so. 

the (listanco ui^n the water a little in advance of the stem ; as, a vessel 

sails athwart the hawse, or anchors in the hawse of another. 
Opm hatote. When a vessel rides by two anchors, without any cross in 

hrr c;iV]c-;>. 

Hawse-hole. The bole in the bows through which the cable runs. 
Hawsb-tieois. Timbere through which the hawse-holes are cut. 
Hawse-block. A blodc of wood fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. 
Ha\v.ser. a large rope used f^r various pui-poses, as warping, for a spring, &c. 
HAwsEfi-LAiD, or Cable-laid rof»e, is rope laid with nine straudii against the 

sun.- (See Platb 5 and page 26.) 
Hazb. a torin f^ r punishing a inati by keeping him nnneoessazily at work upon 

disagreealile or diflicult duty. 
Head. The work at the prow of a vessel. It it is a carved figure, it is called a 

figtmrhead ; if simple carved work, bending over and out, a btSd'Ikead / 
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and if be&disg in, like the head of a Tiolin, a.Jidcfl€-head. A\ao, the 
upper end of » nUHit, called a mcut-hmd. (See By-tbe-bsad. See 
Fast.) 

nT;Ar>-L"E;T)r,Es. Thwartship piece that frame the hatchways. 
HjtAj>-iAiLd. A general uaine given to all sails that set forward of the fore- 
mast. 

HsAitT. A blocic of wood in the shape of n hcnrt, for stajrt to reeve through. 
Hkart-tasns. The centre yarns of a strand. 

Hx4Ta 8H0BI. To heave ia on the eabie anlal the TMael is nearly over her 

anobor. 

H&AVB-IO. To put a vessel in the position of lying-to. (See Li£>io.) * 
Hbavb nr Stats. To go about in taeiuDg. 

Heaver. A short wooden bar, tapering at each end. Used as a purchase. 
HsBii. The after part of the keel. Also, the lower end of a mast or boom. 

Also, the lower aid of the stem-piwt 
To heel, is to lie over on one side. 
HuuHo. The square part of the lower end of a mast, through which the fid> 

hole is made. 

'Hull. The machinery by which a vessel is steered, including the rudder, 
tiller, wheel, &f ^pplied more particnlarly, perham, to the tiller. 

HSLM-PORT. The hole iu uic counter through which the rudder-head passes. 

HlUI-'VOBT-TaANSOM. A piece of timber placed across the lower counter, inside, 
at the height of the helm-port, and bolted tiirough every timber, for 
the security of that port. (See Plate 3.) * 

Hmh AJn) Drt. The ntoation of a veeael when she is agroood, ahove water 
mark. 

HiToa. A peculiar manner of fiRsteniog ropes. (See PiiAts 5, and page 30.) 
Hocb A Aat, rough broom, tued for serahmog the hotUHOi of a veawl. 
HoMEB. The state of a ve.^8el when, by anyBttain, she is made to droop at 

each end, bringing her centre up. 
Hold. The interior ofa vessel, where uie cargo is stowed. 
HoKD- WATER. To stop the progresB of a boat fay keeping the oar-Uadea in the 

water. 

HoLY-SToNK. A large stone, used for cleaning a ship's decks. 

HoKI. The sheets of a sail are said tu be Jiome, when the dews are hauled 
chock out to the sheave-hules. An anchor comes homt when it is 
loosened from the ground and is hove in toward the vessel. 

Hoov. A oovt 1 1 for s oompanioD hateh, skylight, kc. 

Hoop-Eims, or Hoodixq-enbs, or Wbooden-ends. Those ends of the planks 
which fit into the rabbets of the stem or stern-post. 

HooK*Ain>-Bim. The scarfing, or bying the ends of timbets over each other. 

HoBBB. The jaws of booms. Also, the ends of ezoas-trees. 

S0B8B. (See Kooi-Bopa.) 
ouHM. Those projections at the mast-head serving as shonlders for the top 
or trestle-treca to rest upnu. 
House. To home a mast is to lower it about half its length, and secare it by 
lashing its heel to the mast beluw. (See page 21.) 
To house a gun, is to run it in clear of the port and secure it. 
HoueiNf ', or HorsK-LiNE. (Pronounced /^otue-^tA.) A smim cord made of three 

small yarns, and used for seizings. 
Hsiib. The body of a vesseL- (See A-hvik.) 

IS'ASD-oni. A term sometimes u^d for the scantline of the timbers, the 
moulding way, and particularly for those bolts that are driven into the 
hanging and lodging knees, throngh the sides, which are <»lled in- 
a/nd-imt boUa. % 

Itanat^tOBT. A piece brought on at the fere aide of the main-post, an d generally 
c tntiiiued as high as the wing-transom, to seat the other transoms 
upon. 

IsoHS. A ship is 8^ to be in irons, when, in working, she will not cast one 
way or the other. 
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Jack, a rr)rr\mor\ iorm for the yachcross-trees. (See Union. \ 
Jack-blociv. a block used in sending topgaltantmasts up ana down. 
Jaok-okoss-tbbes. (See Putb 1.) iron orose-treea at the bead of long top* 

gallantraasta. 

J.AOK-STAFF. A short staflj iBAaed. a( the bow&prlfe cap^ upon which Uie Uakn 

Jack is hoisted. 

JaoK'BTAys. Hopes stretched taut along a yard to bend the bead of llie aafl Uk 

Also, hn^ strips of wood or iron, used now for (ho aame pwcpCMSt 
Jace-5;crew. a purchase, used for stowing cotton. 
Jacob's Ladder. A ladder made of rope, with wooden steps. 
Jaws. The inner ends of booms or gara> boUowed in* 

Jeers. Tackles for hoisting? the lower yards. 

j£W£L-BLocKS. Single blocks at the yard-arms, through which (he studdiog- 

sail halyards lead. 
Jib. (See Plate 2.) A trianfrular sail set on a stay, forward. 

Flyijig-jih sets outside of tlie jib ; and ike jib-o'-Jib outside of that. 
JiBBOOM. (See Plate 1.) The boom, rigged out beyond the bowsprit, to 

which the tack of the jib is lashed. 
JiaOER. A smnll tsickle, used al)Out decks or aloft. 
Jolly-boat. A small boat, usually hoisted at the stern. 
Jmnc. Cond^nned rope, cat up and used Ibr making mata, Bwaba, Qokam, kc 
JuBT'XAST* A tempoiaiy mast, rigged at sea» in placo of one lost. 

EsoKUKO. Old rope wound round cables, to keep Uiem from ck^ng, (See 

ROOHDINQ.) 

KSDOE. A small anchor, with an iron ptof^k, u<:ed for warp'- ?. 

To kcdtje, is to warp a vessel ahead by a kedge and hawser. 
Keel. (See Plate 3.) The lowest and principal timber of a vessel, running 

fore-and aft its whole length, and supporting the whole frame. It is 

composed of several pieces, placed lengthwise^ and scarfed and bolted 

together. (See Falsi Ekbu) 
EnirBAVL. To haul a man under a vessel's bottom, by ropea at tho psA* 

arms on each side. Foxmerly practised as a pnnishment in ships of 

war. 

Keelson. (See Plate 3.) A timber placed over the keel on the floor-timbers, 

and running parallel with it. 
Kentledok. Pl^-irou l)all:ist, laid each sid--^ of tlie keel-^-n. 
KjBVJiL, or Cavil. A strong piece of wood, bolted to some Umber or stanchion, 

used for helayinc large ropes to. 
Kbtel- h k a ds. Timber'heada, need as kerels. 
Kink. A twist in a rope. 

KsKi£S. (See Plate 3.) Crooked pieces of timber, havinstwo arms, used to 
eonnect the beams of a Teasel with her timbers, (^ee Dagobk.) 
Lodging-knees, are placed horizon ^'iI!.v, having one arm bolted (0 a bnSTO, 

hnd the other across two of the timbers. 
Knee of the head, is placed forward of the stem, and supports the figure* 
bead. 

KniOHT-iiEADe, or BoLLA^n-TTMBERS. The timbers next the stem on each «de, 
and ctutiuued high enough to form a support for (he bowsprit. (See 
Plat« 8 > 

KsXITiES, or Netclks. (See page 32.) The halves of two adjoining yarns in a 
rope, twiste-l np to!][<<tlicr, for pointing or grafting. Alfio, small lino 
used for seizungsi and for iiamm<>ck-clL vs. 

KKO0K-OF7 ! An order to leave off work. 

KiiOT. A diTiaiun on (he log-line, answering (o a mile of distance. (Sot pus 

6.) 

Labour. A vessel is said to labonr when she rolls or pitches heavily. 

Laoiho. Bope need (o lash a sail to a gaff, or a boimet to a sail. Also, a piece 

of f ompai^s or kr< e timber, fayed to the hack of the fignre-head ana tb« 

knets of (he head, and bolted to each. 
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Lun»«FiLL. Tlie making land after being at sea. 

A ffood land'falL is when a vessel makes the laad as iuteuded. 
Iuun> BO ! The cry ased when land is first seen. 

LliTABSfl. Ropes rove tbrongli dtfad-^yes for Belting up rigging. Also, a rope 

made fast to anytbiog to secure it, or as a handle, b caUed ft (oiifNircf. 
liABBOi&D. The left side of a vessel, looking forward. 
LiueWLiitse. The familiar term for the men in the larboard wntoih. 

IfiBGE A vessel is said to be ''oing large, when slic has the wind free. 
L410HI50S. Loops on the head rope of a bonnet, by which it ia laced to the 

foot of the SiiiL 
LinroH. A large boat The Lohg-boat. 

LiUKCH no ! High enoiigh ! 

Lat. To come or to go ^ as, Lay aloft J Lay forward / Lay aft / Also, the 
direction in vhich the strtnds of a rope are tvieted ; as, Scorn left to 
right, or from right to left. 
LsACH. The border or edge of a ssail, at the sides. 
Leaoblink. a rooe used lor hauling up the leach of a sail. 
iiiAB. A pieoe of lead, in the shape of a cone or pyramid, with a small hole at 
the base, and a line attacl)ed to the upper «nd, need for aonnding. (See 
Ha^'D-leaj), Deep-sea-lead.) 
LsADuca-wiND. A fair wind. More particularly applied to a wind abeam or 



Leak. A hole or hreach in a vessel, at which the water comes in. 
LsDOEs. Small pieces of timber placed athwartahipe under the decks of a ves* 

eel, between the beams. 
IiD. The side opposite to that from which the wind hlows ; af?, if a vessel has. 
the wind on her starboard side, that will be the weaUi&',aad the lar- 
board will be the lec side. 
A lee shore is the shore upon which the wind is blowing. 
Under the lec of anything, is when yon have that Letw con you and the wind. 
By the lee. The situation of a vessel, going free, when 'she, has fallen off 
SO much as to bring the wmd round her stem, and to take her saib 
aback on the other side. 
LbI'Board. a board fitted to the lee side of flat-bottomed boat8> to prevent 

their drifting to leeward. 
Lbmoi. JSee0AaB.) 

liBlWAT, What a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. When sailing close- 
hauled with ;ill sail sot, a vessel ssliould make no leeway. If the top- 
gallant sails are furled, it is customary to allow one point; imder 
etoee-recfed topsails, two-points ; when under one oloae-reefed sail, four 

or five points. 

LsVAHas. Aairon b^« upon which the sheets, of fore-and-aft sails traverse. 
Also, a rope rove through the cringle of a sail which has a bonnet to 

it, for hauling in, so as to laci> on the bonnet. Not much used. 
inVARD. (Pronounced lu-ard.) The lee side. In a diicolion opposite to 
that from which the wind blows, which is called windward. The op- 
posite of is i0eaAer, and of Utwaird is windmrdj the two firsl^ 
being adjectives. 

lil*X0, is to stop tiie progress of a vessel at sea, either by oounter-bracing the 
yards, or by reducing sail so that she will make Uitle or no headway, 
but will merely oome-to and fall-off by the oounteraelion of the saus 

and helm. 

IdFB-LiSES. Kopes carried along yards, booms, &c., or at any part of the 

Tessel, for men to hold on by. 
Ids. a rope or tackle, going fiora the yard-arms to the mast-head, to support 
' atid move tlie yard. Also, a term applied to the sails when the wind 

strikes them on the leaches and ruibes ihem slightly. 
Lmbt. To move or lift anything along ; as, to " UgU out to windward !** 

that is, haul the sail over to windward. The MOiU are all aboTe 

the topsails, also the studdin^sails and fiyiu|( jib* 
laoHTKB. A large boat, used in loadmg and unloadmg Teaela. 
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Iinmns, or LiMBER-noLKS. Holes cut in the lower part of tbe floor-timbmi^ 
next the keeUoDj forming a passive for the water fore-and-aft. 
Limber-hoardt are placed o?er the fimben, and «re aeveable, 
limber-rope. A rope fev9 fiire-aiid<aft* ibroogli the linben^ to etear 

them if necessary. 
Limber-streak. The streak of foot- waling neamat the keelson. 
List. The inctination of ft YeBseL to one aide^ m,aWto ffjut, era Uat to 
starboard. 

LiZAm>. A piece of rope. someCimeo with two legu^ and one or more iron thim- 
bles spliced info It. It ia used for Tsnons purpoaea. One with. two 

legs, and a thimble to each, ia often made fast to the tops^ tye^ for 
the buntlines to reeve through. A BUOgle OHe ia afllBttiiaOT uad 00 the 
Bwinging-boom topping-lift. 
IiOOKBB. A ^eat or box, to stow anything away in. 

Cliain-locker. Wliere the chain cables are kept. 
Boatswams locker. Where tools and small staff for working upon rig- 
ging are kept. 

IiOO» or I^a-BooK. A jonmal kept hj the chief offiaer> ia whieh the sitnatioa 
of the vessel, winds, weather, courses, diotancM, and ewjthiqg of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. 
Log* A Ime with a pieoe of hoaid, Called the log-chip, a>ttadied to ii^ 
wound upon a red, and naed far aaoertaituDg the ahip'a lato of aailing. 
(See page 5.) 

LoBa-BOAT. The largest boat in a merchant veaaeL When at sea., it is carried 
between the fore and main masts. 

I1OH6IB8. The longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 

Lovo-XIHBEES. Timbers in the cant-bodiesj reaching from the dead-wood to the 

head of the second fnttock. 
LooF. That part cf a veaael where the plaalaibegiB to tood aa tbefapproacli 

the stem. 

Loom. That part of an oar which is within the row-lock. Also, to appear 
above the anr&oe of the water ; to appear toiler than nature, as in a 

fog. 

LuBBEu's Hole. A hole in the top, next the mast. 

Luff. To put the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 

SpHmg-a^^ff I Keep your lufff Orders to luff. Also, the roundeat 
part of a vessel's bow. Also, the forward leach of fore-and-aft sails. 
Luvv-TAOKLB. A purchass composed of a doable and single block. (See pa£6 
85.) 

Luff-upon-Luff. A Inff tackle applied to the fldl cf anotiher. 
LUOOER. A small vessel carrying lug-sads. 

Lag-mil. A sail used in boats and small vessels, bent to a jard which 
hangs obliquely to the mast. 
Lurch. The siuLL n rolling ef a voapol to one aide, 
Ltinq-io, (See Lib-zo.) 

Madb. a mad4 maxt or block is one compoeed of different pleoaa. A ahip'a 

lower mast is a made spar, her topmast is a whole spar, 
HaXiL, or Haul. (Pronounced mawl.) A heavy iron hammer used in drivixig 

holta. (See Top-mavl.) 
Kauukt. a small maul, made of wood ; as, canMng'maUiei; abo, aervin^ 

mallet, used in putting service on a rope. 
Maitoer. A coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use. 
Man-ropes. Ropes used in going up and down a yessel's sidOk 
Marl. To wind or twist a small line or rope round ;inother. 
Maaunb. (Pronounced mar-Un.) Small two-stranded stuff, need for marling. 

A finer kind of spunyam. 
MARUVO-HifOB. A kind of hitch vaed in marling. 

M ABfifNQSPiKE. An iron pin, sharpened at one end, and having a hole in tha 

other for a lanyard. Used both as a hd and a heaver. 
JKabbt. To join ropes together ly a both. 
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]|A1ST?7'>ali^. a short, perpendicular spar, under the bowsprit-end, used fof 

gujing dowu the ncad-staTS. {See Dolphir-stkikeh.) 
Hm. A spar set upright from tne deck, to snpport rigging, yards, and sdll. 

Masts are whole or viade. 
MAt. Made of strands of old rope, and used to pieveat fthft.<^n£, 
ilAiB. An oihcer under the master. 
Hadl. (See Mall.) 

Mf.vt>. To mejid sn-vicr, if; to rtA(\ moro to it. 

li£Sii£&. The places between the Imes oi' a netthig. 

Mm. Any nuiber of men who eat orlodge togetaer. 

MsssENOSB. A rope used for heaving in a cable by the oapetan. 

MiDSHirs. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (Sec Amtdships.) 

Miss-stays. To fail of going about from one tack to another. (See pti^e 51.) 

Hhsbh-xast. The aftermost mast of a ship. (Ssft l^iAHi 1.) The spanker is 

sometimes called the mizzen. 
MoNKET Bloc^ a small single block strapped with a swivd. 
MooN SuAiL. A small sail sometimes Garriea m light windsi abore a skysaiL s 
MooB. To secure by two anchors. (See page 62!) 

MoBXICB. A morticed block is one made out of a whole block of wood with a 
hole cut in it for the sheave; in distinctioii from a made block. (See 

Moulds. The ]>atterns by which the frames of a vessel are worked out. 
MoSBI* To [ ut turns of rope yarn or spnnyarn ro-TTid the end of a ho ^l: and 

its 8ta,iiJiiig part, when it is hooked to aju^thing, so as to prevent iio 

slipping out. 

MousiBG. A jknot or pudrlening, made of yams,and placed on theontside < f a mpe, 
McfVLK. Oars are mulUed hy putting mats or oa&vas roiuid their looms in the 

TOV'lodES. 

Mniioas. The^eoeflfhaitaepacateilte^gfataiAtl^gaQerieB. 

Naval Hoods, or Haws£ Bolsters. Plauk above and below the hawse-holes. 
Miap TiDBS. Low tides, coming at tiie laiddle of tiie noon's seooad and fourth 

quarters. (See Spkino Tides.) 
KxAFSp, or Beneaped. The situation of a vessel when she is aground ttt the 

height of the spring tides. 
NiAB. Cloae to wind. " Near I " ibe order to tbe hsbnaman vkfib ke is too 

near the wind. 

Nsxipo. Network of rope or small lines. Used for stowing away sails or 
hammocks. 

Nettles. {See Knittles.) 

NuiAfiN Blocjl. a bkeki4thela«aofaiiiaepin, ii8ed£}ra/acr-iea^ 

rail. 

Nip. a short torn in a rope. 

NiPFSBs. A number of ysns mackd together, tiSSd to. aeoove a cable to ttie 

messenger. 

Nock. The forward upper end of a sail that sets with a boom. 
NuK-Buov. A buoy tapering at each end. 

M OS. Projections oa ^aok side of the shank of an andior to secure the stock to 

its place. 

Oakux. Stnffmade by pioking xope-Tama to ^eeea. Used iat canlkfng and 

other pi!rpn?f>s. 

Oar. A long wuoUen mstrument with a flat blade Lit cue endj uncd fur propel 
llsf Doats. 

Off-a77I)-ox. To ^-'htkI nn (I'fT'^ronttacks towards and £nnn the land. 
Ofvisq, Distance from the bhoie, 

Oblop. The lover deck of a ship of the Hne ; or tbait on which the cables are 

stowed. 

OuTHAUL. A rope used for hauling out the clew of a boom sail. 
OuzMiooEa. A a^ax rigged out to windward from the tops or cross>trees, to 
spread the breast'faackstays. (See psgs IL) 
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'QnBHAUt. To overhaul a ra to let go the fiiU and poll on the leading 

parts so as to separate the blocks. 
To overhaul a rope, is generally to poll a part through a block so as to 

make slack. 
To overhaul rigging ^ is to examine tl, 
OviBrBAEB. Said of heavy seas which oome OTcar a Teaael's head wheu she is at 
anchor, head to the sea. 

Patnttbr, a rop«? atiiclif d to the bows of a boat, used for making her fast. 
Palm. A piece of leather fitted over the hand, with an iron for the head of a 

Beedle to press against in sewing upon wvas. Also^ the flake of an 

anchor. 
PA50B. (See Paunch.) 

Fabbooklb. To hoist or loww a spar or oaak by sini^e ropes passed nmnd it. 
pABCfBii. (Sec page To wina tsned canvBs (called parDeUAnff) roimd a 

rope. 

Parcblliko. (See Parcel.) 

Pabliament-hrel. The situation of a vessel when she is careened. 
Parbal. Th e rope bj whieh a yard is confined to a mast at its oentre. 
•J^ASIt. To break a rope, 

Pabtbbrs. a framework of short timber fitted to the hole in a dedc, to re- 
ceive the heel of a mast or pump, kc. 

Paza&ee. a rope attached to the clew of the foresail and rove through a block 
on the swinging boom. Used for guying the clews oat when before the 

wind. 

PAtTNOH Mat. a thick mat, placed at the slings of a yard or elsewhere. 
Pawl. A short bar of ironi which prevents the capstui or windlass fnm tam- 
ing back. 

To pawlf is to drop a pawl and secure the windlass or capstMi. 
Pat-ofp. When a ▼essei's bead falls off from the wind. 

To pay. To cover with tar or pitch. 

To vay out. To slack tip on a cable and let it run oat. 
Pkak.. Tne upper outer comer of a gaflf-sail. 
Pbak. (See A-peak.) 

A stay-prnk is when the cable and fure 9i^y form a line. 

A short-stay peak iti when tbe cable is too much in to form this line. 
Fibsaht, or Fbhbabt. A long narrow pisee of banting, earned at iSM mast- 
bead. 

Broad-pennant t is a square piece, carried in the same way, in a commo- 
dore^ TesseL 

pennant. A rope to which a purchase is hooked. A long strap fitted 
at one end to a yard or ma8t>head, with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve throagh, or to hook a taeUe to. 

Pillow. A block which supports the inner end of the bowsprit. 

Pin. The axis on which a sneave turns. AlsOj a short piece of wood or iron 
to belay ropes to. 

Pink-stern. AhiLli, narrow stem. 

Pinnace. A boat, in size between the launch and a cutter. 

Pintle. A metal bolt, used for hanging a rudder. 

Pitch. A resin taken from pine, and used for filling up tbe seams of a vessel. 
Planks. Thick, strong boards, nsed forcoTeringtheaides and decks of vessels. 
Plat. A braid of foxes. (See Fox.) 
PlATi. (See Chain plate.) 

Pluo. a t^ ' 'e of woo l, fitted into a hde in a Tessei or boat, so as to let in or 

keep out water. 

PoiHT. To take the end of a rope and work it OTer With knittles. (See page 

32. See RKEF-roiNTs.) 
PoLB. Applied to the highest mast of a ship, usually painted ; as, skytail 

ileck raised over the after]>art of the qwr deck. A ▼esse! Is pooped 
when the sea breaks over her stem. 
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• FoJPPETs. PerpendiculaT pieces of timber fixed to the fore-and-aft part of the 
bilge-ways in lanuchiDg. 
Fobs. Used instead of /ar^oarrf. 

To port the kdmt^ to put it to the larboard. 
Port, or Fost-BOUL Holes in the mde t»f a Yessel, to point eannoD out of. 
(See Briblk.) 

f o&xoiss. The gunwale. The yards are ct-portoise when tbdj rest oa the £ua- 
wale. 

PoKT-siLLs. (See Sills.) 

PREVKXTi:n. An additional rope or spar, used as a support, 

Priok. a quantity of spunyarn or rope laid close up together. 

PsmxBB. A small marliiupike. iued in mil^makiDg. It generally has. a 

wooden handle. 

Pdddemiko. a quantity of yarns, matting or oakum, used to prevent chafing. 
PvxP^BBAKS. The handle to the pump. 

Pu&OHASE. A TnecliHuical power which increases the fitroe applied. 
To purchase, is to raise bj a purchase. 

Qu ABTBR. The put of a vessel's side between the after part of the msiii ehsias 
and the stem. The qmrter of a yard is between the sBngs and the 

yard-arm. 

The wind is said to be quartering, wheti it blows in a line between that 

of the keel and the beam and abaft the latter. 
.QVABXSB-BLOCK. A block fitted under the quarters of a yard on each side the 

slinks, for the clewlines and sheets to reeve through. 
QirA»ntB<]>BCK. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 
QUABIsn-MASTKn. A petty officer in a man-of-war, who attends the helm and 

binnacle at sea, and watches for signals, kc, when in port. 
Quick-work. That part of a vessel's side whieh is above the diain-wslM and 

decks. So called iu sliip-buildin^. 
QriLTiHO. A coating about a vessel, outside, formed of ropes woven together. 
Quoiir. A wooden wedge for the breeoh of a gun to rest upon. 

Kace. a strong, ripplin;? tide. 

Back. To seize two ropes together, with croes-tunis. Also, a fair-leader for 
mnniDg rigging. 

Baok-'BLQCK. a course of blocks made from nnn piece of woody for fair-leaders. 
Basb. The inclination, of a mast from the perpendicular. 
BAMimc. A line used in mast-making to get a straight middle line on a spar. 
Saxob of Cable. A quantity of cable, more or less, plaoed In order for letting 

go the anchor or paying out. . 

Ratlines. (Pronounced rat-Uns.) Lines miiniBg seross the shrouds horizon- 
tally, like the rounds of a ladder, and used to step upon in coino; aloft. 

BaxTLS down RiGoi?rG. To put ratlines upon rigging. It is still called rattling 
down, though they are nuw rattled up ; beginning at the lowest. (See 
page 9.) 

Razee. A vessel of war which has had one deck cut down. 

£££F. To reduce a sail by taking in upon its head, if a square sail, and its foot, 

if a fore-and-a f t sjul. 
Bnr-BAKD. A band of stout canvas sewed on the sail aoross, with points in it, 

and earings at each end for reefing. 
A fee/ is all of the sail that is comprehended between the head of the sail 

and the first reef-band, or between two reef-bands. 
Reef-tackle. A tackle used to haul the middle of each leaoh up toward the 

yard, so that the sail maybe easily reefed. 
Reeve. To pass the end of a rope through a block, or any aportnro. 
RaijK VTKf; Tackle. A tackle hooked to the tiller in a gale of wind, to steer by 

iu case anything should happen to the wheel or till^ropes. 
BSSDBB. To pass a rope through a place. A rope is ssid to render or not, ao- 

eoiding as it goes fteely throngh any place. 
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BiB-BAKDS. Long, narrow, fleztble pieew of timber otiladiD Um Mtaide of Ikt 

rilis, sii as to encompass the vessel lengthwiM. 
Ribs. A ia;;urative term for a vessel's timbers. 

Hide at ANcnoR. To lie at anchor. Also, to bend or bearidown by maiii 
strength and weight ; as, to fidt d<ncn the main taok. ^ 

SUNUtS. Interior timbers placed occasionally opposite the principal ones, to 
which they are bolted, reacliiug from the keelson to the beams of the 
lower deck. Also, casks forming the second tier in a vessel's hold. 

BlMnro. The general term for all the ropes of a vessel. (See Runhhto, 
Stavdino. ) A Iso. the common term fur the shrouds with their ratliuee ; 
as, the main rigyinq^ mizzen rigging, &o. 

Right. To righ t the helm, 18 to put it amidahipa. 

Rlif. The edge of a top. 

Rnra* The iron ring at the npper end of an anchor, to wbkh tiie cable le bent. 
'Knro-BOLT. An eye-bolt witli a ring throudi the eye. (See Eye-bolt.) 
Bnro-TAiL. A amall sail, shaped like a jib^ set abaft the spanker in light 
▼iods. 

BoiOH. A curve in the foot of a square sail, by which the clews are brought 
below the middle of the foot. The roac4 of a fore-aad-aft sail la in iia 
forward leach. 

EoAD, or RoADSTKAD. An anchonge at aome diitaaee from the ahora. 

RouAM>s. (See Ropk-bands.) 

Rolling Tackle. Tackles used to steady the yards in a heavy sea. 
BomowLin. C ondemmd canvas, rope, &o. 

BOPB-BARDS, or KoBANDS. Small pieces of two or three yam spnnyam or mar- 
line, used to confine the head of the sail to the yard or gaff. 

Bopi-TABir. A thread of hemip^ or other itvll^ of whieh a rope is made. ^9eo 
page 25.) 

BouoH'TKES. An unfinished spar. 

BovRB nr. To haul in on a rope, especially a weatiter^braeo. 

Round up. To haul up on a tackle. 

BouNDiNQ. A service of rope^ hove round a qtar or larger rope. 

BowLooKs, or Rollocks. naoea eat in the gunwale of a Mat for the oar to 

rest in while pulling. 
Royal. A light sail next above a topgallant saiL (See Plate 2.) 
Royal Yard. The yard from whicn the royal is set. The fourth from the 

deck. (SeerLATEl.) 
BuBBER. A small instrument uaed to rub or flatten down the aeama of a aail 

in sail-making. 

BuBDBR. The maohine by which a vessel or boat ia ateered. 

Buv. The after part of a veaaaL'a bottom, whioh liaea and namnra hiappnaoh- 

ing the stern-post. 

By the run. To let go iiy fAe mi, ia to let fo altogether, iantcad of 

slacking off. 

Ruiio-BEAi>s. The upper ends of the fioor-timbera. 

BvBBBB. A rope uaed to inoreaae the power of a taeUe. It ia rove through a 

single block which you wish to hrinp; down, and a tangle 18 hoolud to 
each end, or to one end, the other being made fast. 
BuHKiBO RiOGiNG. The ropes that reeve through bloeka, and are pulled and 
hauled, such as braces, halyards, &c. ; in opposition to the standing 
rigging, the ends of whioh are aeourely aeiae4 such aa ataya, ahrouda, 
&c. (See page 25.) 

Saddles. Pieces of wood hollowed out to fit on the yards to which they are 

naileti, having a hollow in the upper part fur the boom to rest in. 
Sao. To tag to leeioardf ia to drift off bodily to leeward. 

SAIIS are Oi two kinds : square sails, which ban;? fn^m yards, their fw^t lying 
aeross the line of the keel, as the courses, tousails, kc. ; and Jore-and- 
* aft tails, which set upon gaffs, or on ataya, taeir loot running with the 

line of the k(.'el , as jib, spanker, kc. 
Sail ho 1 The cry used when a aail is firat discovered at sea. 
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Savi-all. a small sail sometimes set under the foot of a lower stnddiogpaii. 
(See Water Sail.) 

BoAiTEnie. A term applied to &bj pieco of timber, with ngard to Its breadth 

and thickneBS, when reduced to the standard size. 
SoABT. To ^oiu two pieces of timber at their ends by shaYing them down and 

placing them oyer-lapping. 
SoHOOinR. (Sec Plate 4.) A small vessel with two marts md so topi. 
k fore-and-a ft schooner has only fore-and-aft sails. 
A tomail schooner carries a square fore- topsail, and frequentlv, also, top- 
nllantsail and royaL Theiro are lomo suiooiierB witb throe masto. 
They also have no tops. 
A mairUop»(M schooner is one that oarxies square topsails^ fore and aft. 
Soou. AgrooToinabloekordoad-fiiyo. 

800MHKAH. A largo batten placed cfver tho tamingo^a of liggmg. (800 

Batten.) 

8cMP£B. A small, triangular iron instrument, with a handle fitted to its 

oentre, and used for scraping dedus and masts. 
SnowL. A piooeof tixaber boltrato thoknoeaof thnbeadfiiipiaio^ 

head. 

Scud. To drive before a gale, with no sail, or only enough to keep the vessel 
ahead of tho tea. Also, low, thin oioada tiuEt fly awiftlgr bonfo tho innd. 
80OU. A short oar. 

To tcull, is to impel a boat by one oar at the stem. 
80DPBDH. Hoko eat in tho water-ways for the water to nuilktmi tho deflin 
Sooini. A hole cut in a veoaoL'a deck, as a kitokway. Aho, a bolo cut in 
any part of a vessel. 
To i^cuUle, is to cut or bore holes in a vessel to make her sink. 
80DffLE-BUTT. (See Butt.) 

Seams. The intervals between planks in a vessel's deck oroido. 

Sxus. To fasten ropes together by turns of small stuff. 

Snmroo. (See pa^e 32.) Tho fiistenings of ropes l^ist are seized together. 

SnTAsn. A skoin of rope-yams or opuiyacBy marled tog^hor. Uaed as a 

neat strap. (See page 32.) 
SsKB. When a ship's head or stem pitches suddenly and violently into the 

troagh of the sea. 

SinilT, or Sr.vNiT. (See page 33.) A braid, formed by plaitinj; rope-yama or 
spunyarn together. iStraw, plaited in the same way for hats, is oallod 
sennit. 

filBfi. (See. page 26.) To wind small stuff, as rope-yarns, spnnyaniy Ido.. 

round a rope, to keep it from chafing. It ia wound and hoYO ronnd 

taut by a serving- board or mallet. 
SwTKB, is the stuff 00 wound xoand. 

8n. To set tip rigging, ia to tattten it l^y taeklet. Tho odiiagi are then pat 

on afresh. 

Shao&L£& Xiinks in a chain cable which are :&tted with a moveable bolt so 

that tho diain can be separated. 
Shakes. The staves of liocshead.s taken apart. 

Sbakk. The main piece in an anchor, at one end of which the stock is made 

fiust, and at the other the arms. 
SsAix-PiJNTKK. A Strong roi)e by which the lower port of the dumk of an 

anchor is secured to tlie shij>'s side. 
fiSAir UP. Said of yards when braced as near fore-and aft as possible. 
SBiAfBnio. A oanng or oororing on a yessel's bottom. 

oBIAtt. Two or more spars, raised at angles and lashed together near their 
Upper ends, used for taking in masts. (See page 33.) 

BBiiB-BiJLK. An old veBbel fitted with shears, kc, and used for taking oot 
and putting in the masts ol other vess^ 

Suave. The wheel in a block upon which the rope works. 

Sheave-hole, the place cut in a block for the ropes to reeve through. 

8mp4im. A khM of hitch or boad^ oaod to ihortoa a rqie tempoiarUy* 
(8oo PiATB 6, and page 81.) 
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Seisb» or BnmimAKa. TI10 line of oUuik oa » venel'* mdo, ronmog fere- 
and-aft under the gnnirale. Also, a vtiael's potition -when nffing bj a 
single anohm'. 

Shsbt. a rope need in setting a sail , to keep the clew down to Its place. Witih 

square sails, the sheets run through each yard-arm. With boom sails, 
they haul the boom over one way and another. They keep down the 
inner clew of a staddiugsail and the after clew of a jib. (See Homb.) 

Shebt Anchor. A vessera largest aaohor; nlort earned at the bow. 

Shell. The case of a block. 

Shingle. (See Ballast.) 

Sbip. a vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. (See Flatb 4.) 

To enter on board a vessel. To nx anything in its plar''^. 
Seivbb. To sliake the wind out of a Sail by bracing it so that the wind strikes 

ujion the leach. 

ShOB. a piece of wuod used for the hill of an anchor to rest 1ipoil« tO Save the 

vessd'js side. Also, for the heels of shears, &c. 
ShoX'BLOOK. a Uoek with two sheaves, one ahoTe the other, the one hodion- 

tal and the other perpendicular. 
Shorb. a prop or stanchion, lA&ced under a beam. To aAore, to prop up. 
SHROtTDS. A set of ropes reaching from the mast-heads to the Teasers sides, to 

support the masts. 

Sills. Pieces of timber put in horizontally between, the frames to form and 

secure any opening ; as, for ports. 
Siflixa Block. A Icmg piece of wood with two sheaTOs in it, one above the 

othor, with a score between them foraaddni^ and a groove aroond the 

block, lengthwise. 

Skim. Pieces of timber placed up and down a Teasel's side, to bearanyartioieB 

off clear that are hoisted in. 
Skut. The part of a sail which is outside and covers the rest when it is furled. 

Also, fiuniliarly, the sides of the hold ; as, an article Is taid to be 

stowed vi\rt the skin. 
HKYSJah. A light sail next above the royal. (See Platb 2.) 
Skt-sobapbb. a name giTen to a slrfuui when it is triangular. 
Sl.sbline. a small Hue used to haul an the foot of a course. 
Slack. The part of a rope or sail that nangs down loose. 

iS^odb in stays, saia of a Vessel when she works slowly in tacking; 
Slbbpbbs. The knees that connect the tiansoms to the atter timben on the 

ship's quarter. 

Slino. To set a cask, spar, eun, or other article, in ropcs^ bo as to ptit on a 
tackle and heist or wwer it. 

Bldigs. The ropes used for securing the centre of a yard to the mast. Yard- 
slings are now made of iron. Abo, a large rope fitted so as to go round 
any article which is to be hoisted or lowered. 

Slip. To let a cable go and stand out to sea. (See paijc 64. ; 

Slip-rope. A rope bent to the cable just outside the hawse-hole, and brought 
in on the weather quarter, for slipping. (See page 64.) 

Sloop. A sd nl! vessel with one mast. (See Plate 4.) 

Sloop op Wah. A vessel of any rig, moontiug between 18 and 32 guns. 

Slvb. To turn anything ronnd or OTer, 

Skill Stuff. Tlic tenu for spunyam, marline^'aad the smallest kinds of rope, 

such as ratline-stuff, &c. 
Snakk. To pass small stuff across a seizing, with marline hitches at the outer 

turns. 

Skaich-block. a single block, with an opening in its side bebw the sheaTO^ 

or at the bottom, to receive the bight of a rope. 
Shottsb. a rope going over a yard-arm, with an eye, used to bend a trip|ttng* 

line to in sending down top;:allant and royal yards in Teasela of war. 
Snow. A kind uf brig, formerly used. 
Sxub. To cheek a rope suddenly. 

SsTiNOv A term for a dreolar phmk edgewise^ to work in tiie bows of a 

vessel. 
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So ! An order to 'rast Inraling upon anything when it has come to its rigbfe 

position, 

SoLB. A piece ot timber fastened to the Soot of the rudder, to make it lerel with 
the false keel. 

Sovm To get the depth of water "bf a lead anft line. (See paere 60.) The 
pumps are sou/nded hj an iion aomdinff rod, marked with a seale of 

feet and inches. 

Spav. a rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase to be hooked to its bighti 
Bpakszr- The aft^T sail of a ship or bark. It is a fine^and-aft aail^ aefetisg 

wqth a boom and e&S. (See Plate 2.) 
8pab. The general term wr all maata, yards, booms, gaffs, fte. 
SpbA. The common term for a portion of time glTeii tO any WOXlU 
2'o spell, is to relieTe another at his work. 

iS^R ko/ An en^amatkm used aa an order orreqnest to 1>e rdierBd at 

work by another. 

8pxHaE&. A fore-and-afb eiul, set with a gafT and no boom, and hoisting from a 
small mast ealled a vpeneer mast, just abaft the fore and jxoxd. masts. 
(See Plates 2 aud 4.) 

SfiLL. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it so that the wind may 
strike its leach and shiver it. 

Spilliho Lnrn. A nrpe used for spilling a sul. Bots in bad weatiier. 

SfUIDllc. An iron pm upon whicii the ca|)stan moves. Also, a piece of timber 
forming the diameter oi a made mast. Also, any ioug pin or bar upon 
wlneh wiything revolves. 

Spirkstifg. The planks from the water-ways to the port-sills. 

8PUCB. (See Plate 5 and page 27.) To join two ropes together by interweav- 
ing their strands. 

SpooK-Dbift. Watrr swrpt from the tops of the waves by the violence of the 
wind in a tempest^ and driven along before it^ covering the surface of 
the sea. 

SpftjiT. An occasional sprinkling dashed from the top of a wave by the nindi 

or by its striking an object. 
SPKOra. To crack or split a mast. 

To spring a leak, is to begin to leak. 

To gpring a hiff, is to force a vessel close to the wind, in sailing. 
SpRuro-STAr. A preveuter-stay, to assist the regtilar one. (See Stay.) 
SPBiva Tides. The liighest aiid lowest coozae of tides, ooearxing ereiy new 
and'foll moon. 

Sprit. A email boom or gafT, used with some saih^ in small boats. The lower 
end rests in a becket or snotter by the fbot of the mast, and the other 
end spreads and raises the outer upper cornpr of the sail, crossing it 
diagonally. A sail so rigged in a boat is called a spiHt-sail. 

8pbi?!*s^l-yari>. (See Platk 3.) A yard lasbed across the bowsprit or 
knight-heads, and used to spread the guys of the jib and flying jib- 
boom* There was formerly a sail bent to it called a sDrit sail. 

SpmrTAKir. (Stepage 26.) A oord formed by twisting together two or three 
rope-yams. 

Spurliho Line. A line communicating between the tiller and tell-tale. 

Spurs. Pieces of timber fixed on the bilge-ways, their upper ends being bolted 
to the vessel's sides above the water. Also, curved pieces of timber, 
serving as half besms, to support tiie decks where whole beams cannot 

be placed. 

Spus-moss. Large pieces of ti m ber tliat come abaft the pump-well. 

Sqdasi. Yards are sqiittred when they are horizontal and at right angles with 
the keel. Squaring by the lifts makes them horizontal ; and by the 
braces, makes them at right angles with the vessd's line. Also, the 
proper fprm for the length of yards. A vessel Ims square yards when 
her yards are unusually long. A sail is said to be very square on tbe 
head when It is long on the head. 
l^wquareayard, in working ahip« means to bringitinsqaavel)y the 
braces. 
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BdgS^aM-B^, A temporary sail, set at the foreHoaaat cf a loliOOMr «r iloop 

wh^ ^oin or before the wiiid, (See Sail.) 

STABBBK. a ri'.ICKKH. 

Bf AfV. A pole or mast, used to hoist flags upon. 

9xAmaioN8. (See Flatk 3.) Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so as to 
enpport the beams of a vessel. AW», ui>right pieces of timber, placed 
at intervals along the Bides of a vessel, to support the bulwarloi and 
rail, and reaching down to the bends, by the side of the timbers, to 
which they are bolted. Also, anj fixed, opngbt aupport; as to an 
awning, or for the maihfopes. 

St.vnt) by ! Au order to be prepaid. 

Stakdabd. An inverted knee, placed above the deck iaatead ol beueatli it; m, 
biU-»tandard, &c. 

SfAVNFG. The staiuliwi part of a rope is that part winch is fast, in opposition 
to the part that la hauled upon ; or the aiaia part^ in Q{i|K)Bition to the 
end. 

*iphe standing part of a tackle is that part which ie made fieist to the 
' blocks and between that and the next diean^ in OKpoBition to the 
hauling and leading parts. 
Stabbzho Bigoing. (See page 26.) That part of a venel's xiflgiag vhidi la 

made fast and not nan Inr! upon. (Sr e RcNNiNa.) - 
STAaBOARO. The right side oi a vesst^l, looking forward. 
SvABSOWUBBB. The fcmiliar term for the men in the etarboud imkdi. 
Start. To start a casl; is to open it. 

Stat. To tack a Yessel, or put her about, bo that the wind, from being on one 
Bide, is tmmght upon the other, round the ▼eaBel'a head. (See Tack, 

Weak.) 

To stajf a mast, is to. incline it forward or aft, or to one side or the other, 
by Uie stays and haekstays. Thus, a mast is said to be itayed too. 
mnch forward or aft, or too much to port, &c. 

SlAra. Large ropes, used to support masta, and leading from the head of some 
mast down to some other mast, or to Bome port of the vessel. Those 
which lead forward are called fore-and-aft stays ; md tfaoee wJiMi 
lead down to the vessel's sides, backstays. (Soe Backstays.) 
Jn stays, or hove in stays, the situation of a vettsel when she is spying, 
or going about from one taek to the other. 

Staysail. A sail which huists upon a stay, 

iSxEADY t Au order to keep the helm as it ia. 

SniBAOB. That part of the between dedcB whidi ie jast forward of 4he eabio. 
SowVB. A bowsprit steeves more or lea^ aoooiding aa it ia raiaed more or Um 

from the horiaoatal* 
The sieeve is the angle it malceB with tiie horiaon. Abo, a lenK* heavy 

spar, with a place to fit a block at one end, and wed in atowing 9ertaiB 
kinds <^,cargo, which need be driven in close. 
SsiM . (See Platb 8. ) A piece of limber leaohing from the fbrward «Dd of tiie 

keel, to which it is scarfed, up tB the howipd^ and to whigih lihe tmo 

sides of the vessel are united. 
STEjasoj^i. A piece of oompass-timber, fixed on the after part of the apron in- 
Bide. The lower end is scarfed into the kedeoa, aad reoeiVoB tne aoaaf 

of the stem, through which it is bolted. 
Stkp. a block of wood secured to the keel, into which the heel of the mast is 
place^l. 

To step a mast, is to pnt it in its step. 
Stebr. (See Pirate 3.) The after end of a vessel. (See Br lua Sf een.) 
SviBB*BOABi>, T lie motiiHk of B vessel when going atem fMemoat. 
SrsBH-nt AME. The frame eompoeed of the atem post traoaom and the ftahioD- 

pieces. 

8THBir>i^. (See Piiin 8.) The aAermoat timber ia a ahip^ leacihing fiom 

' the after end of the keel to ttio deck. Tlie Btem and atam-poat an 

two extremes of a vessel's frame, 
Jmur stern-post. A post oa the Inrid^coriieqKm^Bng to the il^^ 
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sit. 

SlfMif* Xbe quality of a yesael wluch flSDables it to cany 4 great deal of sail 

without lying over much on her ride. The onposite to eronjb. 
SfOOVPS. Kopos with thimLIcs at their ends, througti whicli the feot^lopeBaze 

rove, and by which they are kept up toward the yards. 
8toc£l. a beam of wood or a bar of irou^ secured to the upper end of the shank 

of aa anchor, at right an^^les with the amub An mm. atoek oioaUy 

goes with a key, and liuships. 
Stocks. The frame upon whicii a vessel is built. 
Stoois. Small channels for the dead-^es of the backataye. 
SnOfffJtt* Afltottt rope with a knnt at one end, and sometime;; ft hook at the 

othe^, used for various purposes about decks : aa, making £eist a cable, 

00 00 to overhauL (See Cat Stopper, Dbok Stoppbb;) 
Stoppeb Bolts. Ring-bolts to which tlie deck stoppers arc secured. 
Stop. A fafttening of small stuff. Also, small projections on the outside of the 

dieeks 010 lower moot, at the upper parts of liie lioimde. 
StbASS. {See page 26.) A number of rope-yarns twisted togelhor. Tkne, 

four or nine strands twisted together form a rope. 
A rope is stranded when one of ita strands is parted or brokw by chafing 

or oy a strain. 
A vessel is stranded when she is driven on shore. 
Stkaf. a. piece of rope spliced round a block to keep its parts well together. 

Soiae blooka hWro iron straps, in which case tney are called «n>n-&ot(7>d. 
Streak, or Strakb. A range of planks running fore-and-aft on a vessel's side. 
gTBKAii. The stream anchor is one used fur warping, &c., and sometimes as a 

lighter imchor to moor by, with a faamr. It is imaUer than the 
bowers, and hir^rcr than the kedfjes. 
To stream a buoy, is to drop it into the water. 
SrasOBBin. Fieoeo or wood pfaused aeroas a boat's bottom, fmide, for the ooxb- 

men press their feet against, in rowing. Also, cross pieces placed 

between a boat's sides to keep them apart when hoisted up and griped. 
SiBiKB. To lower a nil or colours. 

Btin>DiKOSAiLS. (See Plate 2.) Light sails set outside the square sails, on 

booms rigged out for that purpose* Tjiey are only canied with a iair 

wind and iu moderate weather. 
8«BD, or Sewed. The condition of a ship when she is high and dry on diore* 

If the water leaves her two feet, she snrs, - .r is saed, tWO feet. 
Sgppobtos. The knee-timbers under the cat keads. 
Surf. The breaking of the sea upon the shore^ 
SoBOS. A large, swelling wave. 

To surge a rope or cable, is to slack it up suddenly where it rendeni 

round a pin, or round the windlass or capstan. 
Surge ho/ The notice given when n cable is to be surged. 
8wAB. A mop, formed of old rope, used lor cleaning aud drying decks. 
SwBEP. To ang the bottom foot aa anehor. Also, large oars, used in ttBall 

vessels to force them ahead. 
Swift. To bring two stirouds or stays dose together by ropes. 
Swifter. The forward shroud to a lower mast. Also, ropes used to conHne 

the capstan bars to their places when shipped. 
Swig. A term usQil by sailors for the mode of hauling off upon the bight of a 

rope when its lower end is fast. 
Swim* A long link of iron, need in chain caliilM, made io as to turn upon an 

axis aud keep the turns out of a chain. 
STPanuKO. Lapping the edges of planks over each other for a bulkhead. 

TabUIO. Letting one beam-piece into another. (See ScAT^mo.) Also, the " 
Inroad hem on the borders of sails, to which the bolt-rope is sewed. 

Taa To pat a ship abont^ so that fmm having the wind 00 one side, yoa 
bring it vowidonthe oliher by theway of her head. The opponte of 
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A vesMl is on the starboard tack, or has her Btarboai d tacks on boardf 
when she has the wiod on her starboard side. 

The rope or tackle by which the weather olew of a ootUM is hauled for- 
ward and down to the deck. 

The tack of a f<}re4uid-afit sail is the rope tbst keeps down the lower 
forward clew ; and of a studdlngsail, the lower enter clew. The tick 
of the lower studdingsail is called the mithauL Also, that part of a 
tail to which the tack is attached. 
Tackle. (Pp noi^nr rl f r^e.) a purcbaae^ fenned bf a rq»e rove through 

one or wore blocks. 
Taiirail, or TAvnaiL. The ndl romid a iblp's ateni. 

Tau. a rope spliced into the end of a block and used for malciligit fiutt to 
rigging or spare. Suoh a block is called a toft^6took. 
A ship IS said to taU np or down Btir«aiD, when at anchor, aeoordbw as 

her stem swiiips up or down with the tide ; in opposition to hmuunff 
one way or another, which is saici of a Tessel when under way. 
Tail-tacklb. a watch-tackle. (See page 35.) 

TaiitOH ! or Tallt-on ! An order given to take hold of a rope and pnll. 
Tank. An iron vessel placed in the hold to contain the vessel's wnt^r 
Tar. a liquid gum, taken from piue and lir-trees, and used fur caulking, and 
to put upon yarns in rope-making, and npon standing lUgging^ to protect 

it from the weather. 

Tarpaulin. A piece of canvas, covered with tar^ t|sed for covering hatches, 
boats, &c. Also, the name commonly given to a aailor^B nat when 
made of tarred or painted doth. 

Taut. Tisht. 

Tavvt. H i ?h or talL Commonly applied to a Teasel's maste. 

AU :t r loit-o. Said of a vessel when she has all her light and tal|. masts 

and suars aloft. 

TnLlrTALB. A compass hanging from the beams of the cabin, by which the 

heading of a vessel may be known at any time. Also, an instrument 

connected with the barrel of the wlieel, and traTersiog 80 that the 

officer may see the position oi the tiiicr. 
TsHBu To watch a tssmI at anchor at the turn of tides, and cast her hv the 

h^'lra, and some sail if necessary, so as to keep turns ont of her cables. 
Teson. Tiie heel of a mast, made to tit into the step. 
TbicK'-akd-thik Biaok. A block having one sheaTO larger than the- other, 

Som( times used for quarter- blocks. 
Thixblb. An iron ring, having its rim concave on the outside for a rope or 

strap to fit snugly round. 
THout'FiNs. Fins in the gunwale of a boat, between which an oar rests when 

pulling, instead'of a rowlock. 
TnnoAT. The inner end of a gaff, where it widens and hollows in to fit the 

mast. (See Jaws.) Also, the hollow part of a knee. 
The throat brails, halyards, &c., are those that hoist or haul up the gaff 

or sail near the throat. Also, the angle where the arm of an anchor is 

joined to the shank. 
Tbbuk. To stick short strands of yam throngb a mat or piece of canvas, to 

make a rough surface. 
Thw abtc. The seats goi ng across a boat, npcn which the oarsmen nt. 
Tnw.\KTsnTPS. {See Athwartships. ) 

TiDK. To tide up or dovm a river or harbour, is to work up or down with a 
fiur tide and head wind or calm, coming to andior when tho tide 
turns. 

TiDB-BODB. The situation of a vessel, at anchor, when she swings by the force 
of the tide. In opposition to wind'Tftde, 

TiBB. A ran<ie of c isks. Also, the ran^'o of the fakes r f a cable or hawser. 
The cable tier is the place in a hold or between decks wb^'e the cables 
are stowed. 

^TiLUB. A bar of wood or iroo, pnt into the head of the rudder, by vhidh tba 
rudder is moved. 
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-^i^^lLLEB-RiJPKS. Ilipcs leading tVoin the tiller-head round the barrel of the 
wheel, by which a vessel is steered. 

TlXBBB. A general term for all large pieces of wood uf5ed in sliip-ljuildinfr. 

Also, more particularly, long pieces of wood in a curved form, bending 
outward, and running from the keel up, od each side, formiog the rifitf 
nf a vessel. The keel, stem, 8t6cn«poets and timben foim a Teawl'i 
outer frame. (See Plate 3.) 

TrMBBS'HBAM. (See Plate 8. ) The ends of the timbeni that oone abtrre the 
decks. Used for belaying hawsers and lar^xe ropes. 

TlMBSoauY. A rope carried taut between different pavls of the vessel, to pre- 
vent the sheet or tack of a oonne from getting foul, in working shin. 

TOOOU* A pin placed through the higlit or eye of a rope, block-strap, or bolt, 
to keep it in its place^ or to put the bight or eje of another rope upon, 
and thus to secure them both together. 

ToxpioN. A bung or plug placed in the mouth of a Cannon. 

Top. a platform, placed over the head of a lowermast, resting on the trestle- 
trees, to spread the rigging, and for the convenience of men aloft. (See 
Flatb 1.) 

To top up a yard or boom, ia to^zaise up one end of it hy hoisting on the 

lift. 

TOP-MOOK. A large iron-honnd hlQok> booked into a bdt under the lower &')p, 
and lis 1 for the top*rope to reeve through in sending up and down 

topmasts. 

Top-uOHt. a aipal lantern carried in the top. 

Top-uxiNo. A lining on the afterpart of aaila^ to prereni them from leafing 

against, the top-rim. 

Topmast. (See Platb 1.) The second mast above the deck. Next above the 

lower mast. 

TcpcMLANTMAST. (Scc pLATK 1.^ Tlic third mast above the deck, 
Top-aoPK. The rope u.sed for sending topr.Kiats up and down. 
TopsAllb <See Plate 2.) The second sail above the deck. 
TopoALLAKTSAlL. (Sec Platb 2.) The third sail aliove the deck. 
ToPPiNO-LiFT. (See ^latk 1.) A lift used for toi)pinc uj) the end of a boom. 
Top Timbers. The highest timbers on a vessel's side, beingabove the fottoeks. 
(See Plate 3.) 

Toss. To throw an oar out of the rowlock, and raise it perpendicolarly on its 

end, and lay it down in the boat, with its Made forward. 
TovcB. A snil is said to towcft, when the wind strikes the leaoh so as to shake 

it a little. 

Luff and Unuh her f The order to bring the Testel up «ad see |iot|^ Bear 

she wnll go to the wind. 
Tow. To draw a vessel along by means of a rope. 
Tkain-tacklb. The tackle used for running guns in and ont. 
TBABSoais. (See Plate 3.) Pieoes of ttmber going aoroas &e stern-post, to 

"which they are bolted. 
Transom -KKEBS. Knees bolted to the transoms and after timbers. 
Travbllbr. An iron rlng^ fitted.so as to slip up and down a rope. 
Tbbbbails.' or Tbubbbls, Long^ wooden pins, used for nailiag a plank to a 

tiutber. 

TbRBD* The lower end of the shank of an anelunr, being the same distance on 
the shank from the throat that^ the am measures from the throat to 

the bill 

Tbs8VUB«tbbb9. Two strong pieoes of timber, placed horisontallf and ftre-and- 

aft on opposite sides of a ma<^t-head, to support the cross*treea and top» 

and for the fid of the mast above to rest upon. 
Triatio Stat. A rope secured at each end to the heads of the fore and main 

ma.<t4, with thimbles spliced into its 1%ht to hook the stay taeUss to. 
Trice. To haul up by means of a rope. 
Trick. The time allotted to a man to stand at the helm. 
Tbix. The oondition of a vessel, with reference to her caijgo and ballast. 

A Tsssel is <r*mMe(i ^7 the head or by the stem. 
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In baUast trim, is when she has only ballast on board. 
Also, to arrange the sails by the braces with reSuence to the wiad* 
Tbip. To ralte an aiieiuxr dear of the bottom. 

Tbipiikc T T^T:. A fin* med for tripfiiDg topgaUanl or fojal yud in Modiag 

it down. 

TsuoK. A oiroQlar piece of wood, plaoed at the head of the highest mast on a 
ahipb It has small holes or sheavea ia it for aignal haljaHa to be tove 

thronglL Also, the wheel of a gmi-(»rriage. 
TRUinriONS. The arms on each side of a cannon bj which it rests upon the 

ean'iage, and on which, aa an azia, it is ekvaM or dapreaied. 
Truss. The rope by which the centre of a h»wer yard ia kept in toward tiie 

mast. 

TavsAlL. A fore-and-aft-sail, set with a boom and gaff, and hoisting on a small 
mast abaft the lowermast, called a trywil^mcut. Thia name is gene- 
rally confined to the sail po cirried at the mainmjist of a full-rigged 
brig ; those carried at the ioremast and at the mainmast of a ship or 
ha» being called spencers, and those that ai» al the misseiiiBait of a 
ship or bark, spankers. 

TujtBLiKG HOME. Said of a ship's sides when thef Mi in above the benda. 
The opposite of waMsided. 

TvBV.- Passing a rope onee or twiee rooad a pin or kevel, to keep it htL 
Also, two crosses in a cable. 
To ivA'n in or turn omtf nautical terms for going to rest in a b^th or 

iiammock, and gettmg up from tbem. 
Turnup/ Tlie oeder giren to send the men up ftom between decks. 

Tib. a rope connected with a yard, to the other end of whidi a tackle is 
attached for hoisting. 

Ohbbmp. To cast off or untie. (See Bend. ) 

QTllXOll. The upper inner comer of an ensign. The rest of the flag is called the 
fiy. The uni<m of the U. 8. ensign is a blue field with wMte atar% 
and the jn>y is composed of alternate white and red stripes. 
Union-doicn. The situation of a flag when it is hoisted upside down, 

bringing the union down instead of up. Used as a signal of distrcjts. 
Union jack. A small flag, containing only the luion, without the fly, 
nsunlly hoisted at the bowgpritKsip. 

CTimooiL To lieave up one andior so that the Ysssd may ride at n sin|^ 
anchor. (See MoOB.) 

Unship. (See Ship.) 

UvBov. (See Botbou.) ' 

Vahb. a fly worn at the masthead, made of feathers or hnntlino, travefsiag 
on a spindle, to shew the direction of the wind. (See i>oa Vaxi.) 

Tavo. (Bee Flats 1.) A rope leading from the Mak of the gaff of a fiwe-and- 
aft sail to the csil on each side» and used tor steadying the gsC 

'Vast. (See Avast.) 

Vkku. Said of the wind when it changes. Also, to sjlack a cuLle and let it 

runont. (See Pay.) 
To veer and haul, is to \\?.n\ and slack altemateiy fOL a rope» as iniRVp* 

ing, until the vessel or boat gets headway. 
Vi0L> or YoTAL. A larger messenffer sometimes nsed in weighing an aochor 

by a capstan. Also^ the blook thioogh which the messenger paassfc 

Waist. Thnt part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and forecastle. 
Waisters. Grreen iianas, or broken-down seamen, placed in the waist of 
a man-of<war. 

Wake. The track or path a ship leaves behind her in the water. 
Walks. Strong planks in a vcmoI's sides, nuuung her whole leogtii £oi«*«Bd- 
aft. 

Wall. A knot pnt on the sodolnropt. (See PLAtv fi and page S&.) 
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WiU-SIDED. A TOFScl is waU-mtfed wheti her sides mn np pprppndlctilarly 

from the bends. In opposition to tumbling honie or Jlaring out. 
Waid-boOx. The room In a yesaeH of war in which the commissioned officers 

live. 

WiBSy or Wear. To turn a vessel round, so that, from having tlie -w infl on 
one side, you bring it upon the other, carrviug her steru round by the 
wind. In tacking, the same lesnlt is parodneed by carrying a Yessers 
head round by the wind. 

Wa&p. To move a vessel from one place to another by means of a rope made 
fitsfe ta some fixed objt ci , or to a hedge. 
A warp is a rope used for warping. If the warp is bent to a kedes which 
is let go, and the vessel is hove ahead by the capstan or windlass, it 
would be called hedging. 

Wash-boards. Light pieces of board placed above the gunwale of a boat. 

W&fCH. (See page 128). A division of time on boanl ship. There .ire seven 
watches in a day, reckoning from twelve M. round through the 
twenty-four hours, five of them being of four hours each, and the 
two others, called dog watches, of two hours each, viz., from favat 
to six, and from Six to eight, p.m. (Sec Doo Watoh.) Also, a certain 

fortion of a ship's company, appointed to stand a given length of time, 
n tiie merdiant service sll hands are divided into two watches, lar- 
board and starboard, with a mate to command each. 
A buoy is said to icatdi when it flwits on the surface. 
WAioa-AiiD-WATCu. The arraugements by which the watches are alternated 
every other four hours. In diMinction from keeping all hands dnring 
one or more watches. (See page 128.) 
Anchor VHjUch, a small watch of one or two men, kept while in port. 
WamhhoI Watoh I The cry of the man that heaves the deep-sea lead. 
Wlie8<TACKLB. (See pa^e 35.) A small luff purchase with a short fall, the 
double block h'aving a tail to it^ and the single one a hook. Used for 
varioos purposes about decks. 
WAtn Sail. A nwe-all, set under the swinging-boom. 
WahBtWATS. Long pieces of timber, running fore-and-aft on both slilcs, con- 
necting the deck with the vessel's sides. The scwp^s are made 
throu^ them to let the water off. (See Plaib 3.) 
Wua. (8eeWABE.) 

WiAVBER. In the direotioii from which the wind blows. (See Wivdwabd, 

LE£.) 

A ship canies a weather helm when she tends to oome up into the wind 

requiring you to put the helm up. 
Weather gage. A vessel has the weath&''gage of another when she is to 
windward of her. 

A veatkerlp is one that works well to windward, making bnt little 
leeway. 

WiAZHSBrBixz. To take an additional turn with a cable round the windlass- 
end. 

Weather-roll. The roll which a ship mak^ to windward. 

Wkioh. To lift np ; as, to weigh an anchor or a mast. 

WasKL. The instrument by which a ship is steered ; being a barrel (ronnd 

which the tiller-ropes go), and a wheel with spokes. 
Wmp. (See page 84») A pniehBse formed hy « lepe rove through tk single 

block. 

To whip, is to hoist by a whip. Also, to secure the end of a rope from 

fitting by a seizing of twine. 
Wkip^on-whip. One whip applied to tbo f i!! of another. 
Wdkb. a purchase formed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a wheel or 

eraok at the end. A small one with a wheel is used for making ropes 

or spun yarn. 

WiHDiASS. Tli'e machine used in merchnnt vf^ssels to weigh the anchor "by. 
Wuii>-aoDS. The situation of a vessel at anchor when she swings and rides by 
the fivoe of the wind, ixntead of the tide or oiunrant. (See Tow-bodb.) 

o 
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Vfma. That part of the bold or between-decks wMch next the side. 
WlKOSM. CtMLa stowed in the wings of a vessel. 

Wni«-AIlI>-wiNO. Tbf situation of a iore-ami aft vessel wheii she is going desA 

before the wind, with her fores;^ ! hauled over on one side and her 

mainni) on the other. 
Wnm, or WvTiiE. An iron instrument fitted on the end of a boom ormiit^ 

with a ring to it, tkrou|(h whioh anothei boom ox mast m xigged out 

and seeiured. 

WoOLD. To wind a piece of rope round a spar, nr other thing. 

WoBK VF. To draw the yams from old ringing and make them into spanywro. 

faxm, tenntt, ko. Also, a phiiM m keeping a emr oomteBfly aft work 

upon needle s matters, aad in ftU wmhm, aod bemd their usual 

hours, for punishraent. 
Work. (See cage 26.) To fill up between the lays of a rope with small stuff 

wound round spicaUy. Stuif bo wound round is cal [led 
Wring. To bend or strain a mast by setting the rigging up too taut. 
Wrimg-bolts. Bolts that secure the phuiks to the tuners. 
WsnrchSTATii. Strong pieoea of plauiiaedinth the wnag-bolli* 

Yaoht. (Pronounced pot.) A vessel of pleasure or state. 
Tabo. <See Plats 1.) A long jnece of timber, tapering slightly lowaid Uia 
ends, nndliungby the centre to amafltftoapcoadtlieaqvaieaiHlaapoii. 
Yabd-arm. The extremities of a yard. 

Tabi>*ak« akb TARTk-ARv. The aitoatioii of two Tflwela, lying alongride out 

another, f^o near that llioir yai^arma caroas or toiiidu 
Yarn. (See KopR-TAna.) 

Yaw. The motion of a Yonel when she goes off from hei* course. 

TboXAN. a man employed in a vessel of war to take charge of a storeroom; 
as, boatswaia'a yeoman^ tho maa that haa charge ol the atocea^ of xig- 

giu^, kc. 

Ton. A piece of wood placed across the head of a boat's ruodqr, wiiMi ft vope 
attaohed to aaoh'ead,«br whioli the boat ia iteered. 
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CHAPTEB L 

TBB KAfllEB* 

BegtDBing of the Toyage^Shipplng tbe crew->Ontflt—PrOTi^ions— Watches— N^SfigattOa 
—Log-book—Obserratlona— Working ahx^Dafa work— Discipline. 

In the third part of this work, it will be seen that the shipmaster 
ib a person to whom, both by the general marine law of all commer- 
cial nations^ and by the special statutes of the United States, great 
powers aie confided, and npon whom heavy responsibilities r0Bt, 
The shipmsster will find thm what are his legal rights, duties, and 
xemedies as to owner, ship, and crew, and the Taiioas reqniremwts 
as to the papers with which he is to Aunish his ship, and the oImw^ 
wtoes of zevenne and other regolatlbns. 

It is proposed to give heiip, rather man, perhaps, for the iofor- 
mntion of others than of the master himself, the ordinary and enrery* 
day duties of his office, and the costoins which long ni^age has made 
almost as binding as laws. 

There is a great difference in different ports, and among the 
rarions owners, as to the part the master is to tal<e in supplying 
and manning the ressel. In many cases, the owner puts on board 
all the stores for the ship's use and for the crew, and gives the 
master particular directions, sometimes in writiug, as to the manner 
in which he is to dispense them. These directions are more or less 
liberal, according to the character of the owner ; and, in some cases, 
the dispensing of the stores is left to the master's discretion. In 
other instances, the master makes out an inventory of all the stores 
he thinks it expedient to have put on board, and they are accord- 
ingly supplied by the owner's order. 

in the manner of shipping the crew, there is as great a difference 
as in that of prinriding the stores. Usnally, the whole thiog is left 
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to shippin^-maaters, who are paid so much a head for each of the 
crew, and arc responsible for their appearance ou board at the time 
of saihng. When tliis plan is adopted, neither the master nor 
owner, except by accident, knows anything of the crew befuie the 
vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master opens the articles at his 
otBcc, procures the men, sees that they sign in due form, pays them 
their advance, takes care that they, or others in their place, are ou 
board at the time of sidling, and Beads in « bill f(Hr the whole to the 
owner. In other cases, the master selects his crew, and occasion- 
aHjr the owner does it» if he has been at sea himself and nnder- 
stands seamen; thongh a shipping-master is still employed, to 
see them on board,%and for other pnrposes. In the ordiniuy course 
of short voyages, where crews are shipped fi-eqaentlj, and there 
is not mnch motive for, making a selection, the procuring a crew 
may be left entirely to the agency of a falthfal shipping-master; 
but npon long voyages, the comfort and snccess of which may 
depend much npon the character of a crew, the master or owner 
should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable riion, 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage they arc 
going upon, what clothini^ thoy will want, and the work thnt will 
be required of them, and should see that they have proper and 
sufficient accommodations and provisions for their comfort. The 
master or owner should also, though this duty is often neglected, 
go to the forecastle and see that it is cleaned out, whitewashed, 
or pauited, put in a proper habitable condition, and furnished with 
evety reasonable convenience. It would seem best that the master 
should have something to do with the selection of the provisions for 
his men, as he will usually be more interested in securing their 
good-will and comfort than the owner would be. 

By the master or owner's thus interesting himself for the crew, a 
great deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may be 
avoided, and the beginning, at least, of the voyage be made under 
good auspices. 

Unless the master is also supercargo, his duties, before saHlog, 
are mostly confined to looking after the outfit of the vessel^ and 
seeing that ?hc is in sea order. 

Everything hclug in readiness, the cnstomhouse and other regu- 
lations complied with, and the, crew on board, the vessel is put 
under the charge of the pilot to be carried out clear of the land. 
While the pilot is on board, the master has little else to do than 
to see that everything is in order, 'and that the commands of the 
pilot are executed. As soon as the pilot leavBS the ship, the entire 
control and responsibility Is thrown upon the master. ^ When the 
vassel Is well clear of the land, and things are pat Into some order. 
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it is usual for tbe master to call all Tiands aft, nnd s^y something to 
thera about the voyage upon which thcj have entered. After this, 
the crew are divided into ualches. The watches are tiie divisions 
of the crew into two equal portions. The periods of time occupied 
by each part of the crew, while on duty, m e also called watches. 

There are two watches,^the larboard, commanded by the chief 
mate, and tlie starbo&rd, by tbe eeoond matei The master himself 
stands no watch, bnt cornea and goee at all times, as he chooses. 
The starboard is sometimes called the captain's watch, probably 
from the Ikct that In the earlj days of the service, when vessele 
wefe smaller, there was nsnallj bat one mate^ and tiie master stood 
his own watch; and now, in vessels which have no second mate, 
the master keeps the starboard watch. In dividing into, watches, 
the master nsaally allows the officers to choose the men, one by 
one, alternately; but sometimes makes the divLiion himself, upon 
consulting with his officers. The men are divided as equally as 
possible, with reference to their qualities as able seamen, ordinary 
seamen, or boys (as all ^n ren hands are called, whatever their age 
may be); but if the number is unequal, the larboard watch has tho 
odd one, since the chief mate does not go aloft and do other duty in 
bis watch, as the second mate does in his. The cook always musters 
with the larboard watch, and the steward with the starboard. If 
there is a carpenterj and the lui boaid watch is the largest, he gene- 
rally goes aloft with tbe staiboaid watch; otherwise, with the lar- 
lK)ard. 

As soon as the division is made, if the day*s work is over, one 
watch is set, and tbe other is sent below. Among tbe nnmerons 
customs of the ocean, which can hardly be accomited for, it is one 
that on the first night <tf the outward passage the starboard watch 
should take the first four hours on deck, and on the first night of 
tbe homeward passage the larboard should do the same. The sailors 
explain this by the old phrase, that the master takes tbe ship oat 
and tbe mate takes her home. 

The master takes the bearing and distance of the last point of 
departure upon the land, and from that point the ship's reckoning 
begins, and is regularly kept in the log-book. The cliief mate keeps 
the log-book, but the master examines and corrects the reckoninj!^ 
every day. The master also attends to the chronometer, and takes 
all the observations, with tho assistance of his oliicers, if necessary. 
Every day, a few minutes b. fore noon, if there is any prospect of 
beiiiii able to get the sun, the master comes upon deck with his 
quadi'ant or sextant, and the chief mate also usually takes his. Tbe 
second mate does not, except upon a Sunday, or when there is no 
work going forward. As soon as the sun crosses the meridian. 
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eight .bells are struck, and a new sea-day begins. The reckoning 
is then corrected by the observaUon, luder the master^s soper- 
intendedce. 

The master also takes the Innar observations, usually with the 
assistance of both his oUiccrs iu which case, the master takes the 
angle of the moon with the star or sun, the chief mate takes the 
altitude of the sun or $tar, and the second mate the altitade €f the 
moon. 

la regnUting the hoim of doty uid sleep, the meal times, the 
Ibod, the master has alnolnte power ; yet the cnstoms are reiy 
nearly the ssme in all yessehi. The hour of breakihst Is seven heUs 
in the morning (half after seven), dinner at noon^ and snpper when- 
ever the day's work is over. If tiie voyage is a long one, the crew- 
are ttsoally pnt npon an allowance of bread, beef, and water» The 
diqpensbig of the stores and regulating of the allowance UeSi of 
course, with the master, though the duty of opening the casks, 
weifi^hing, measuring, &c., falls npon the second mate. The chief 
mate enters in the loir-book every barrel or cask of provisions that 
is broached. The stc w;ii\l takes charge of all the provisions for the 
nse of the cabin, and keeps them in the pantry, over which he has 
the direct control. The average of allowance, in merchant vessels, 
is six pounds of br*\i(l a week, and three qiiart« of water, and one 
ponnd and a half of beef, or oae and a (quarter of pork, a day, to 
each man. 

The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies 
with the nuuiter. He gives the course nnd general dlreetioiis to the 
officer of the watch, who eitters npon a slate, at the end of the 
watch, the conrse made, and the number of knots, together Willi 
any other observations. The officer of the watch is at liberty to 
trim the yards, io make alterations in the upper sails, to take in 
and set royals, topgallant sails, &c; bnt no important alteration 
can be made, as, for instance, reefing a topsail, without the special 
order of the master, who^ in such cases, always comes npon deck and 
takes command in person. When on deck, the weather side of the 
quarter-deck belongs to him, and as soon as he appears, the officer 
of the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or forward 
into the waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master 
usually tells the officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to 
him the particular ordering as to the braces, sheets, &c., and the 
seeing all things put in place. The principal manoeuvres of the 
vessel, as tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, getting under way, 
and coming to anclior, require all hands. In these cases, the master 
takes command and gives his orders in person, standing upon the 
qnarter-deok. The dbief male snperintoida the forward part of the 
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vessel, under the master, and the second mate assists In the waist. 
The master never goes alott, nor doed any work with his bauds, 
unless for bis own pleasure. If the officer of the watch thinks it 
necessary to reef the topsails, he calls the master, who, upon coming 
ou d«ck, takes command, and, if be thinks proper, orders all hands 
to be called. The crew, officers and all, then take thehr stations, and 
await the orders of the muter, who works the ship in person, giving 
all tin ooiBiiuiiide, ^ven the moet mhrate, and looks out for trimming 
the ywrds and layhig the ship for reefing. The chi^ mate oommaada 
upon the tbrecastle, ander the master, and does tiot go aloft. The 
aeoond mate goes aloft wHh the crew. 

la tacking and wearing, the master gives all the orders, as to 
trimming the yards, &c., thoagh the chief mate is expected to look 
out for the head yards. So, in getting under wiiy, and in coming 
to anchor, the master takes the entire personal control of eveiytiiing, 
the officers acting under him in their several stfitions. 

In the ordinary dfir's \vork, however, which is carried on in a 
vessel, the state of thinrfs is somewhat different. This the master 
does not superintend personally; but gives general instrnctions to 
the chief mate, whose doty it is to see to their execntiou. To 
understand this distinction, the reader will bear in mind t]i;it there 
are two great divisions of duty and labour on shipboard. One, the 
working and navigating of the vessel: that is, the keeping and ascer- 
taining the ship's position, and directing her coarse, the making and 
taking in sail, trimmmg the sails to the wind, and the variona 
nautical maaonyres and evolatlons of a vessel. The other hraadi 
is, the work done npon the holl and rigging, to keep it in order, 
each as the making and fitting of new rigging, repairing of old, &e.; 
aU which, together with making of small stn& to he nmd on hoard, 
eoDStitate the daf§ work and jobs of the crew. As to the latter, 
the master usnally oonfverses confidentially with the chief mate npon 
the state of the vessel and riggmg, and tells him, more or less par- 
ticularly, what he wishes to have done. It then becomes the daty 
of this officer to see the thing accomplished. If, for instance, the 
master tellR the chief mate to stay the topmasts more forward, the 
chief niiUe goes upon the forecastle, sets the men to work, one upon 
one thing and another npon another, sees that tlie stays and back- 
Stays are come up with, has tackles got upon the rigging, sights the 
mast, &c. If the master sees anything which he disapproves of, 
and has any preferences in the modes of doing the work, he should 
caii the officer aft and speak to him; and if, instead of this, he were 
to go forward and give orders to the men, it would be considered 
an Insnlt to tiie officer. So with any other work doing npon the 
or rigging, as rattling down, tnming in and setting up rigging, 
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bendiug and unbending sails, and all the knottiug, splicing, serving, 
&c., and the making of small stuffs, which constitute the day's work 
and jobs of a vessel When the chief officer ia a competent man, 
the master does not trouble himself with the details of anj of these 
things; and, indeed, if he were to do 80 to a great extent, it would 
probably lead to difficalt j. 

Where there are paasengers, as in regnlar line of packet ships (or» 
as thej are femiluuly called, Unen) between New Yorlc and liver- 
pool or Ham, for instanosy the master has even less to do with the 
day's work ; since the navigation and working of the ship, with 
proper alt. ntion to his passengers, is as mnch as can reasonably be 
reqaured of him. 

The master has the entire control of the cabin. The mates 
usually live in a state room by themselves, or, if tliey live in the 
cabin, they yet feel that tlie master is the head of the house, and 
are unwilling to interfere with liis hours and occupations. The rhief 
mate dines with the master, and the second mate looks out for the 
ship while they are below, aud dines at the second table. In the 
liners^ however, the mates usually dine together ; the master looks 
out for the ship while they are at dinner, and diues with his pas- 
sengers at a later hour. 

As the master stands no watch, he comes and goes as he pleases, 
and takes his own hours for rest. In fine weather, he is not neces- 
sarily much on deck, bnt should be ready at all times, especially in 
bad weather, to be np at a moment's notice. 

Everything of importance that occurs, as the seehig a sail or tend, 
or the like, must be immediately reported to the master. And in 
heaving-to for speakiiag, the master takes the entire charge of work- 
ing the vessel, and speaks the other sail in person. 

As will be found in the thurd part of this book, the master has 
the entire coutrol of the discipline of the ship, and no subordinate 
officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to use force, without the 
master's order, except in cases of necessity not admitting of delay. 
He has also the complete direction of the internal arraugeniPiits and 
economy of the ve-s !, and upon his character, and upon tlie course 
of conduct he pursues, depend in a <^reat measure t!ie character of 
the ship and the conduct of both otiicers aud men. He has a power 
and inlluence, both direct iuid indirect, which nuiy be the meaus of 
much good or much evil. If he is profane, passionate, tyrannical, 
iudeceut) or intemperate, more or less of the same qualities will 
spread themselves or break oat among officers and men, which, 
perhaps would have been checked, if not in some degree removed, 
had the head of the ship been a man of high personal character. 
He may make his ship almost anything he chooses, and may render 
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the lives and datiea of his officers aud men pleasant and proiitable 
to them, or may introduce disagreements, discontent, tyranny, 
resistance, and, in fact, make the sitnation of all on board as 
uncomfortable as that in which anj hnman beings can well be 
placed. Every master of a yeaael who wUl lay this to heart, aud 
consider his great responsibility, may not, only be a benefactor to 
the numbers whom the coarse of many years will bring nnder his 
command, bat may render a service to the whole class, sad do mnch 
to raise the character of the calling. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CHIEF MAm 

Care of rigging and ship's furniture— Day's work— Working ship—Coming to anchor- 
Getting under way-^Seeflng— Furling— Dati» in port— Account^ of cargo— Stowage 
— Sttttioo— Log-ttoolt-KaTlgatton. 

Tbe chief mate, or, as he is familiarly called on board ship, the tnate^ 
is the active saporintending officer. In the pTevions chapter, open 
the dnties of the master, it will be seen that, in all matters relating 
to the care of and work done npon the ship and rigging, the master 
gives general orders to the mate, who attends personally to their 
execution in detail. Indeed, in the dai/s work on board ship, the 
chief mate is the only officer who appears in command. The second 
mate works like a common seaman, aud the men seldom know what 
is to be done nUil they receive their orders in detail from the chief 
mate. It is his duty to carry on the work, to find every man 
something to do, and to see that it is done. He appoints the second 
mate his work, as well as the common seamen theirtj ; and if the 
master ia dissatisfied with an^ Lliingj or wishes a change, he should 
Fpeak to the chief mate, aud let him make the change, and not 
interfere with the men individaally. It Is also the dniy of this 
officer to examine all parts of the rigging, report anything of im^ 
portance to the master and take Us orders, or, if it be a small and 
common matter, he will have the repairs or changes made at his 
own pleasure, as a thing of coarse. He must also see that there is 
a supply of small stnlfs for the work, and have them made up when 
necessaiyt and also that there are instruments ready for every Idnd 
of labonr, or for any emergency. In bad weather, he mast have 
spare rope, blocks, tackles, sennit, earings, &c., at hand ; or rather, 
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see that they are provided, the more immediate eaiB of tfaoBO thlngi^ 
wlieil firovided, belonging to the second mate. 

From this description of a chief mate's duty, it will be seen thai 
he ought always to be not only a ligilaat and active man, bnt also 
well acqoainted witli all kinds of seaman's work, and a good judge 
of rigging. 

In the working of the ship, when all hands arc called and the 
master is on deck, the chief mate's place is on the forecastle, where, 
under the general direction of the master, who never need leave the 
quarter-deck, he commands the forward part of the vessel, and 
is the (NTgan of communication with the men aloft. In getting 
under way and coming to anchor, it is his doty to attend to 
the ground tackle, and see everything ready forward. The master, 
for instance, tells him to have the ship ready for getting ander way, 
and to heave short on the cable. He then goes forward, orders 
all hands to be called, sees everything secnred about decks, tackles 
got up and boats hoisted in and lashed, fish and cat tackles, 
pennant, davit, &c.; and spare hawsers and rope, in readiness, 
orders the men to the windlass (the second mate taking a hand- 
spike with the rest), and stationing himself between the knight- 
heads, looks out for the cable, ordering and encouraging the meiu 
When the cable is hove short, he infonns the master, and, at the 
word from him, orders the men aloft to loose the sails, and gives 
particular directions to them when aloft, as to the sails, gaskets, 
overhauling rigging, &c. The sails being loosed, he awaits the 
order from the master, which is addressed to him rather than to the 
men, and has the windlass manned and the anchor hove up, giving 
notice to the master ns soon as it is a-weip"h. TVheii the vessel is 
nntkr way, the master beo^ins to take more immediate control, 
ordering the yards to be braced and filled, sail to be set, and the 
like. The chief mate also sees to tlie ratting and fishing of tte 
anchors, to having the decks cleared up and everything secured. 

In coming to anchor, very nearly the same duty falls upon the 
chief officer. He must see tlie aTu hnr?? and cables ready for letting 
go, the master orderinc^ how much chain is to be overliauled. He 
must look out that the boats are ready for lowering, the riggmg 
clear for letting go, hanling and clewing, and that spare hawsers, 
kedges, warps, &c., ai*e at hand. If anything goes wrong forward, 
he alone is looked to for an explanation. As the vessel draws 
in toward her anchoring ground, the master gives all the orders 
as to trimming the yards and taking in sail ; and nt all times, when 
on deck, has the entire charge of the man at the helm, it beinir ti e 
mate's duty only to see that a good seaman is there, and that 
the heim is relieved. ^ As to the sails, the master will, for iustance^ 
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order — "Clew up the fore and rnjiin topsails!" The chief mate 
then {Tives the particular orders as to lowering and letting go the 
halyards, ciewing down and up, overhauling rigging, &€. If both 
topsails were taken in at once, the second mate would attend to tho 
main, unless the master should choose to look out lor it himself. 
All being ready for letting go, the master gives the order — "Let go 
the anchor ! " and the chief mate sees that it is done^ baa the ehain 
payed out, reports how much is oat, 'sees thai the haoys wakh^ and 
the like. In fiuling the saUs, the whole superintendence comes 
npon the mate, as the master woifld lyrohabfy only tett him to haye 
ihem fvML He has the rigging hanled tant, sends the men aloft» 
and, remaining on deck mid forwatrd, he gives liis orders to th(9n 
while on the yards, as to the manner of furling, and has the ropes 
hauled taut or let go on deck, as may be necessary. 

These instances may serve to shew the distiuctions between the 
duties of master and mate in the principal evolutions of a vo5^?el. 
While in port, the chief mate has much more the control of the 
vessel than when at sea. As there is no ii:ia ifzaiing or working of 
the vessel to be done, the master has lit^^^jto engage hira, except 
transactions with merchants and others on shore, and the necessary 
general directions to the mate, as to the care of the ship. Beside 
the work upon the ship and rigging while in port, the chief mate 
has the charge of receiving, discharging, stowing and breaking out 
the cargo. In this ho has tlie eutire control, under the general 
directions of the master. It is his duty to keep an acoonnt of all 
tiie cargo, as it goes in and comes ont of the vessel, and, as he 
generally gives receipts, he Is honnd to great care «nd accnracy. 
When cargo is^coming iii and going out, the duef mate stands in 
the gangwiy, to keep an acconnt, and the aeoond mate is down 
bk the hdd with some of the crew, breaking ont, or stowing. The 
stowage, however, shottid still be somewhat nnder the chief mate's 
directions. While the master is on shore, the chief mate is neces- 
sarily commander of the ship, for the time, and though the law will 
extend his power propdrtfonably for <;ases of necessity, yet, except 
in instances which will not admit of delay, he must not attempt to 
exercise any unusual powers, but should refer everything to the 
master's decision. It will be seen, by the laws, that the mate has 
no riglit to punish a man during the master's absence, unless it be a 
case in which delay would lead to serious consequences. 

While iu port, the chief mate stands no watch at night, but 
he siiould [ilwavs be the first to be called in the morning, and 
should be up early aud order the calling of aH hands. In cleaning 
the ship, as washing down decks, &c, which ia done the first thing 
In the mtnning, each mate, while it sea, takes chsrge of it la 
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bis watch, in torn, as one or the other has the mofnmg watch ; bot 
in port, the second mate overaees the washing dowB of the decks 
under the chief mate's general orders. 

While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, &c., and in 
ereiy kind of all hands* work/* when the master is on deck, the 
chief maters place^ as I have said, is forward. To give a farther 
notion of the manner of dividing the command, I will describe the 
evolution of tacking ship. The master finds that the ship will not 
lay her courso, and tells the chief mate to "see all dear for stays," 
or ready about/' Upon this, the chief mate goes forward, sends aU 
hands to their stations, and sees everything clear and ready oo the 
forecastle. The master asks, "AU ready forward?" and being 
answered, **Ay, ay, sir I" motions the man at the helm to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, ** Helm 's a-leel" The mate, 
answering immediately, " Helm *8 a-lee," to let the master know 
lie is heard and understood, sees that the head slieets are let go. 
At " Raise tacks and sheets!" from the master, the mate, and the 
men witli him, let go the fore tack, while he looks after the over- 
hauling of tlic other tack and sheet. He also sees to letting go the 
bowlines for " Let go and haul," and to getting down the head 
sheets wlien the ship is about, aiul trims the head yards, calling out 
to the men at the braces the usual orders, " Well the fore yard I " 
" Topsail yard, a small pull ! " " Topgall^uit yard, weili " &c. The 
master usually trims the after yards. 

lu reeling topsails, tlio chief mate should not go aloft, but should 
keep his place for^vnrd, and look out for the men on the yards. 
I am aware that it is the custom in some classes of vc>«''ls, for 
the chief mate to take the weather caiuug of a course, especially if a 
topsail or the other course wore reefing at the same time; yet 
this practice has never generally prevailed, and is now going out of 
date. I think I may say it is the opinion of all, masters, oliiccrs, 
and men, that it is better for the chief mati' to remain on deck. 
He is also the organ of coimaunication between the yards and 
the deck, and can look after the reeling to more advantage than the 
master can upon the quurter-deck, where he most stay to watch the 
helm and sails. 

The chief mate is not required to work with his hands, like the 
second mate uud the seamen. He will, of course, let go and belay 
ropes, and occasionally pull and h:inl with the men wlien working 
.ship; but if there is much work to lu- d' ne, his timo and atteiition 
are sulhciently taken up with superintending and giving orders. 

As to his duties a^s a w.atch-oliicer, it will be necessary to rej>eat 
the expl uiations })artly given in the cliapter upon the master's 
dutiei^. iiiii crew are divided equally into two watches, the larboard 
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and starboard; the larboard commaiifled by the chief mate, and the 
starboard by the second mate. These watches divide tlie day 
between them, being on and off duty every fonr honi*s. This is the 
theory of the time, but in fact, in nearly all merchant vessels, all 
hands are kept on deck and at work throughout the afternoon, from 
one o'clock until sundown ; and sometimes, if there is a great deal 
to be done, as immediately before making port, or after an accident, 
all hands may be kept thn>agfaoitt the day. This is, howem^ Justly 
considered hard usage, if long continued, smce it gives the men bnt 
Uttle time for sleep, and none for reading, or taldng care of their 
clothes. Althongh all hands may he on deck and at work during a day 
or a half day, yet the division of time is still kept np. For instance, 
if it is the mate's watch from 8 a.m. to 12; although all hands 
shoidd be np from 12 to 5 or 6, yet from 12 to 4 the starboard 
watch would be considered as " the watch on deck," and the lai board 
again after 4 ; and so on : and during those hours the wheel will 
^ always ho tnken by mrn belonging to the watch on deck, and if any 
particuhir duty is ordered to be done by " the watch," that watch 
which has a man at the helm, and which would have been the only 
one on deck had not all bauds been kept, would do the duty. But 
though this division is kept up as to the crew and the helmsman, it 
is not so as to the officers ; for when all hands are on deck, the chief 
mate is always the officer in command, to whichever watch the hour 
may properly belong. He accordingly looks after the ship, takes in 
and makes sail, and trims the yards, when all hands are on deck at 
work, as much in the hours of one watch as in those of the other, 
and he generally calls npon the men of either watch indiiS^rently to 
pull and hauL But if only the starboard watch is on deck, though 
theiAief mate should be on deck also, yet he wfll not interfere with 
the duties of that watch, bat would leave the commandof the vessel, 
and the weather side of the quarter-deck, to the second mate. Of 
course, whenever the master comes on deck, as I have said, in what- 
ever watch it may be, or if all hands are up, he takes the weather 
side of tlie quarter-deck, and is considered as having charge of the 
ship; and the officer of the wa*ch tlieii givcf^ no order with reference 
to the helm, trimming the yards, making sail, or the likCj without 
a direction from the master. 

It will be necessary to ruake some explanations as to the stations 
of the chiei and second uvite. I have said, that when all hands are 
called, the chief mate's place is the forecastle, and the second mate's 
amidships, or at the braces on the quarter>deck. This is only in 
working ship with all hands ; that is, in taoking, wearing, reefing, 
coming to anchor, getting under way, &c« Whenever the work is 
done, and the necessity for officers' presence at these parts -of 
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the vessel dbatei, HhiBf rrtotn to their jMPOfMr places on tlie qitfjter- 
deck. In a man-of-war there is always a Ueatenaat of the watch 
OB the weather side of the quarter-deck, whatever work maj he 
going forward, except in the single case of all hands being called to 
work ship ; bat it is not so in th« merchant service. When the 
ordinary day's work is gomg fbrward| the mates must be about the 
decks or aloft, like the petty officers of a man-of-war; and it is 
only while no work is going forward, as in bad weather, on SundaySt 
or at night, that the officer of the watch keepe the- ^puuter*deck. 
At these times he does so, and, if the master is not on deck, does 
not leave it| except for a ahorti time, and for some necessary dnty 
forward. 

It will be seen in the third part of this book, that the law looks 
upon the chief mate as standing in a different relation to the master 
from that of the second roat^ or the men. He is considered a con- 
fidential person, to whom the owners, shippers, and insurers look, in 
some measure, for special duties and qualifications. The master, 
therefore, cannot remove him from oflSce, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, and then must be able to prove a justifiable cause. 
One of these duties which the law throws upon him, is keeping the 
log-book. This is a very important trust, as the log-book is the 
depository of the evidence of everything that may occur during the 
voyajro; and the position of the ship, the sail she was under, the 
wind, &c., at any one moment, may become matters of great con- 
sequence to all concerned. Po it is with refereuce to anything thit 
may occur between the master or otticers iind the crew. A? to tlie 
manner of keeping the log, it is the custom fur each officer at the 
end of his watch to enter upon the log-slate, which usually lies on 
the cabin table, the conrsos, distance?, wind, nnd M-eather during his 
watch, and anythiu^- orthy ot note that may liave occurred. Once 
in twenty-four honrs the mate copies fi(Hu this slate into the log- 
book; the master, liowo\ cr,, ihst seeing the slate, examining it, and 
making nny corrections or observations he may cliouse. This prac- 
tice of copyin^^ tVom the slate, which is first submitted to the maatei', 
has led, in too mauy instances, to the mate's becoming the mere 
clerk of the master, to enter on the log-book whatever the latter 
may dictate. This is wrong. It is very proper that the ma*i«r 
should examine the slate, and suggest alterations as to the ship's 
reckoning, &c., if necessary; but it is important to all concerned, 
both to the owners, sliipin rs, and insurers, on shore, and the crew 
of the vessel, that the independence of the mate, as the journalist of 
the voyage, should be preserved. The master, from the power of 
his ottice, can at all tiim s make the situation of a mate who has 
displeased him extremely disagreeaUe, and from this cause has 
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great indirect infiuence over him ; the law and the custom ^IiouiJ, 
therefore, be strictly adhered to which rightly make the chief officer, 
in this respect, in a maimer the tunpire between the master and 
the eteWf aa well as tMtween all on board and the partiea inteveeted 
on ahore. 

The law also makea, the <)hief; mate, the aaceessor to the maater^ 
in case the latter should die, or be nnaUe to perform the .datles of 
hia office ; and thla withoni any action on the part of the crew. It 
is alwaya important, therefore, that, to the practical seamanship and 
activity necessary for tlie discharge of the proper duties of his office, 
the mate should add a aoi^cient knowledge of navigation to be able 
to carry the ship on her voyage in case anything shonld happen to 
the master. Indeed, it has been doubted whether a vessel of the 
largest class, upon a long- voynge, would be seaworthy with no na- 
vigator on board but the master. 

Both the chief and second mates are always addressed by their 
sornames, with Mr prefixed, and are answered with the addition of 
Sir, This is a requirement of ship's duty, and an intentional omis- 
sion of it is an olionce agaiiii>t th^ riUei> and understanding of the 
service. x 

f . . 



CHAFTEB IIL 

SECOim AND THUiD MAI£S. 

SiooBD*1fAts.—KaTigation— Station— Watdi Dntlfls-.Day'i Woilc— Working ship— B6e£> 

lilg->FlllliMf^J>ittl«s aloft— Care of ship's farnitare— Stores— Duties in port. 
T9pt9 HAVb^WorUng •hlp-^Day's work— Datle* aloft; in pox^Boatlna— Stomk 

The duties of the second mate nre, to command the starboard watch 
when the master is not on deck, ami to lead the crew in their work. 
It is not necessary that he should be a navio^ator, or even be able to 
,lteep a journal, though he should know enough of navigation to keep 
the courses and distances during his watch, and to report them cor- 
rectly on the slate. There are also many advantages in his being 
acquaiuLed with navigation and al>lo. to keep the log, as, in case of 
the chief mate's meeting with any accident, or being reiiioved from 
office. The second mate, however, does not, by law, necessarily 
meeeed to the office of ehief mate, aa the chief mate does to that of 
maater; but it Ilea with the master for the time being to apponit 
whom hie chooses to the office of diief mate ; yet, If the second mate 
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is capable of performing the daties of the office, he would ordioarilj 

be appointed, as a matter of course. 

When the starboard watch alone is on deck, and the master is 
below, the second mate has charge of the ship. When both watches 
are on deck, the chief mate is officer of the deck, to wbicheyer watch 
the time may belong, according to the division of the honrs. When 
the master is on deck, he commands, in one watch as well as in the 
other. But the second mate does not give up the charge of the 
vessel to the chief mate, if he should happen to be on deck daring 
the starboard watch, unless all hands are up. While he has charge 
of the vessel in his watch, his duties are the common ones of a 
watch oflicer; that is, to have an eye to the helm, watch the wea- 
ther, keep a general lookont ronnd tlie horizon, see to the trimming 
of tlie yards and making and taking in of the light sails, give the 
master notice of anything important that occurs, heave tlie log, and 
keep an account of tho v, iuds, courses, r;itc of sailinjr, &c., and enter 
the same on the slate at the end of the watch. In these things the 
chief mate has no right to interfere, when it is not his watch on 
deck. But in all matters connected with tiie day's work and jobs, 
the second mate acts under the chief mate in his own watcli, as that 
department belongs peculiarly to the chief mate. In working davs, 
wlien the crew are employed about the ship and rigging, it is usud 
for the chief mate to tell the second mate what to do iu his watch, 
and sometimes he remains on deck a few niinntes to see to the com- 
mencement of the work. And while day's work is going forward, 
duriug the time that the chief mate has a watch below, as the second 
mate is expected to do jobs like a common seaman, it is the custom 
for the master to be on deck a good deal in the starboard watch and 
look after the vessel. While work is going forward, the second mate 
is about decks and aloft; but at other times, as at night, or on Sun- 
day, or daring bad weather, wheu day's work cannot be kept up, his 
place is on the quarter-deck ; thoncfh still, he leaves it whenever any 
thini^ is to be done forward or aloit which requires the presence of 
a whole watch, as, setting or taking in a lower or topmast siuduiug- 
sail, or any of the heavy sails. 

When all hands are called to work ship, as in reefing, tacking, 
wearing, gettincr under way, coming to anchor, &c., the secoud 
mate's place is aft, at the fore and main braces and main and 
mizzen rigging; and generally, in all ship's duty, the chief mate 
and larboard watch belong forward, and the second mate and star- 
board watch aft. In tacking ship, the second mate looks out tor 
the lee fore aud main braces, sees them belayed to one pin ami clear 
for letting go, lets go the main braces at " Mainsail haul I " and the 
£ore at Let go and haul ! He also steadied) and weather bracea a^ 
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the yiurds come np. He then sees to getting cTows the main tack, 
banlliig ont tbe main and mizzen bowlines, hauling aft the main 
Bbeet, and, in short, has charge of all the dntj to be done npon the 
quarterdeck and In the waist. 

In getting nnder way, the second mate talces a handspike at the 
windlass with the men, the place which custom has assigned him 
bcin^ the windlass-end. If anything is to done with the braces 
while the men are heaving at the windlass, it is his daty to attend 
to it, as the chief mate most be looking out for tlic ground taclde. 

In reefing, the second mate goes aloft with the men, and takes 
his place at the weather earing. This is his proper duty, and he 
will never give it up, unless he is a youngster, and not strong 
enough or snnicitntly experienced to lead the men on the yard. 
As soon as the order is given to clew down for reding, and the 
halyards are let go, if there are hands enough to haul out the reef- 
tackles, he should go aloft, see that the yard is well down by the 
lifts, and then lay out to the weather yard-arm, and get his caring 
rove by the time the men are upon the yard. He then hauls it 
oat and makes fast If both topsails are reefed at once, he goes to 
the main ; bnt if one sail is reefed at a tune, he goes with the men 
£rom one to the other, taking the weather earing of each. He also 
goes aloft to iieef a course, and takes the weather earing of that, in 
the same manner. He is not expected to go upon the mizaen top- 
sail yard, as the mizaen topsaU is a small sail, and can be reefed by 
a few men, or by the light hands. 

In furling sails, the second mate goes aloft to the topsails and 
courses, and takes the bunt, as that is the most important place in 
that duty. He is not expected to go npon the miazen topsail yard 
for any service, and though in bad weather, and in case of necessity, 
he would do so, yet it would he ont of the usual course. He might 
also, in heavy weather, assist in furling a large jib, or in taking the 
bonnet off; but he never furls a topgallantsail, royal, or flying jib. 
In short, the foro or main topsail and the courses are the only sails 
which the second mate is expected to handle, either in re( hug or 
furling. And, as I said before, if the sails ai-e reefed ov furled by 
the watch, he leads the starboard watch on the iiuiiii ;iiid maintop- 
sail yards, and the best man in the iai'boai'd wutcli leads them at 
the fore. 

Althongh the proper place for the second mate on a yard la the 
l)uit in fiirling, and the weather earing in reefing, and it is the 
custom to give him a chance at them at tot, yet he cannot retain 
them by virtue of his office ; and if he has not the necessaiy strength 
or skill for the stations, it is no breach of dnty in a seaman to take 
them from him; on the contnury, he must always exi)ect, in snch 

a 
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a case, to give them up to a Miiai ter man. If the second mate is a 
yottugster, as is sometimes the case, being put forward early for the 
nuke of promotioiiy or if he is not acttre and ambitioas, he will not 
attempt to take the bant or weather earing. 

In the ordkary day's woriL done on shipboard, the second mate 
works with his hands. like a common seaman. Indeed^ he onght to 
he the best workman on board, and to be able to take npon himself 
the nicest and most difficult jobs, or to shew the men how to do 
them. Among the various pieces of work constantly gohig forward 
on the vessel and rigging, there are some that require more skill and 
are less disagreeble than others. The assignment of all the work 
belongs to the chief mate, and if the second mate is a good seaman, 
(by which sailors generally understand a good workman npon 
rigging,) he will have the best and most important of these allotted 
to him; a^j, for instance, fitting, turning in and settinir up rigging, 
rattling down, and making the neater straps, covermgs, graftings, 
] iiiiings, ^:c. ; but if he is not a good workman, he will liave to 
euipiuy himself upon the inferior jobs, such as are usually assigned to 
ordinary seamen and boys. Wliatever may be his capacity, how~ 
ever, he " carries on the work," when his watch alone is ou deck, 
under directions previously received from the chief mate. 

It is a common saying among seamen that, a man does not get 
his hands out of the tar budcet by becoming second- mate.. The 
meaning of this is, that as a great deal of tar is used in working^ 
upon riggfaig, and it is always put on by hand, the second mate is 
expected to put his hands to it as the others do. If the chief mate 
were to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should be necessary 
to put any tar on it, he might call some one to tar it for him, as all 
labour by hand is voluntary with him ; but the second mate woold 
be expected to do it for himself, as a part of his work. These 
matters, small in themselves, serve to shew the different lights iu 
which the diitios of the officers are regarded by all seafaring men. 
There are, however, some inferior services, such as siu^hing down 
masts, sweeping decks, &c., which the second mate - takes no part 
ill ; and if he were ordered to do so, it would be considered as 
punisliment, and might lead to a ditliculty. 

In working ship, making and taking iu sail, &g.. the second mate 
pulls and hauls about decks with the rest of the men. Indeed, in 
all the work in which he is expected to join, ho should be the first 
man to take hold, both leading the men and working himself. In 
one thing, however, he differs from the seamen ; that Is, he ne?er 
takes the helm. Neither master nor mates ever take the wheel, 
but it is left to the men, who steer the vessel under the direction of 
the master or officer of the deck. He is also not expected to go 
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aloft to reeve aud unieeve rigging, or rig in and out booms, when 
iiiakinc; or taking in sail, if there are men enough; but, as I hare 
taid, under ordinary circumstances, only goes aloft to reef or fuil a 
topsail or course. In case, however, of any accident, as carrying 
away a mast or yard, or jf anj nmisnal work is going on aloft, as. 
the seoding up or down of topmasts or topsail yards, or getting 
ngging over the mast-hetfd, sending down or tending a heavy saih 
in a gale of wind, or the lUce, then the second mate should he aloft^ 
to take charge of the work there, and to be the organ of commnni- 
cation between the men aloft and the chief mate, who should remain 
on deck, since he must superintend everything fore and aft, as well 
as alow and aloft. Sending up or down royal and topgallant yards, 
being light work and done by one or two liands, docs not call the- 
second mate aloft; but if the topgallant masts are to be sent down, 
or a jibboom rigged in in bad weather, or any other work going on 
aloft of unusual importance or difficulty, the second mate should be 
there with the men, leading them in the work, and commumcaliug 
with and receiving the orders from the deck. 

During his own watch, if the master is not on deck, the second 
mate commands the ship, gives his orders aud sees to their execu- 
tion, precisely as the chief mate does in his ; bul, at the same time, 
he is expected to lend a hand at every " all-hands rope." 

There is another important part of the duties of a second mate { 
which is, the care of the spare rigging, blocks, sails, and small 
8tttfi&, and of the Instruments for working upon rigging, as, marlin- 
spikes, heaven^ senring-boards, &o. It is the duty of the chief 
mate^ as superintendent of the work, to see that these are on board, 
and to provide a constant supply of such as are made at sea ; but 
when provided, it is the second mate*s duty to look after them, to 
see them properly stowed away, and to have tbe.m at hand whenever 
' they are called for. If, for instance, the chief mate orders a man to 
do a piece of work with certain instruments and certain kinds of 
stuff, the man will go to the second mate for them, and he must supply 
him. If there is no sailmaker on board, the second mate must also 
attend to the stowing away of the spare sail?, and whenever ouc is 
called for, it is his duty to go below aud find it. So with blocks, 
spare rigging, strands of yarns, and any part of a vessel's furniture, 
which an accident or emergency, as w©U as the ordinai'y course of 
duty, may bring into play. 

So, also, with the stores. It is his duty to see to the stowing 
away of the u ater, bread, beef, pork, and ali the provisions of the 
vessel ; and whenever a new cask or barrel of water or provisions is 
to be opened, the second mate must do ft. Indeed, the crew should 
never be sent into the bold or steerage, or to any part where there 
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is cargo or stores, without an officer. He also mcasnrcs oat the 
allowance to the men, at the rate ordered by the ma'-ter. These 
latter duties, of getting out the stores and weighing or measuring the 
allowance, fall ui)on the thii-d mate, if there is one, wiuch is seldom 
the case in merchant vessels. 

While in port^ when cargo is taking in or discharging, the second 
mate's place is in the hold ; the chief mate standing at the gangway, 
to keep account, and to have a general supervision. If the vessel 
is lying at anchor, bo that the cargo has to be brought on or off in 
tx>at8) then the boating dnty fidls upon the second mate, who goes 
and comes In the boats, and looks after the landmg and taking off of 
the goods. The chief mate seldom leaves the Teasel when in port. 
The master is necessarily on shore a good deal, and the second mate 
must come and go in the boats^ so that the chief mate is considered 
as the fihip-keeper. So, if a warp or kedge is to be carried ont, or 
a boat is lowered at sea, as in boarding another yessel, or when a 
man has fallen overboard, in all sneh cases the second mate should 
take charge of the boat. 

"When in port, the second mate stands no anchor watch, but is 
expected to be on deck until eight o'clock, which is the hour at 
which the watch is usually set. If, however, the ship is short- 
handed, he Avould stand his watch ; in which case it would probably 
be either the first or the morning watch. 

The scoud mate lives aft^ sleeping in the cabin, if there are no 
passengers, or else in a state-room in the steerage. He also eats in 
the cabin, but at a second table, taking cliaige of the vessel while 
the master and chief mate are at their meals. In packet ships the 
two mates generally eat together, by themselves, at an earlier hour 
than the master and passengers. 

TfliBD Mate. — Merchant vessels bound on long voyages, npon 
^ , which there are many vicissitades to be anticipated, sometimes carry 
a third mate ; bnt this is nnusnal ; so mnch so, that his duties have 
hardly become settied by custom. He does not command a watch, 
bnt belongs to the larboard watch, and assists the chief mate in his 
duties. He goes aloft with the larboard watch to reef and furl, as 
the second mate does with the .starboard, and performs very nearly 
the same duties aloft and about decks. If he is a good seaman, ho 
will take the caring and bunt on the head yards, as the second mate 
does on the after yards ; and in the allotment of -work he will be 
favoured with the most important jobs, if a good m oikman, other- 
wise, he will be put upon the work of an ordinary seaman. He is 
not expected to handle the light sails. He stands no helm, lives aft, 
and will look out for the vessel at meal times, if the second mate 
dines with the master and chief mate. While in port, he will be in 
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the Imkl or in the boats, as he may be needed, thus dividiug the 
labour with the second mate. Perhaps his place would more pro- 
perly be in the boats, as that is considered more in the light of 
tdtigue <.luty. He also relieves the secoiid mate of the charge of the 
stores, and sees to the weighing and measuring of the allowances ; 
and in his watch on deck, be falieves the chief male of the inferior 
parts of his duty, such as washing dechs in the momingi and look- 
ing after the bojra In clearing up the decks at n^ht. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CABPESriEB, OOOKf STEWASD, ETO» 

CiAPENTBs. — Work!! u ship— Seaman's work— Hdm— Duty aloft— WilA tt hb iraile— 

Station— Berth and mess— Standing watch. 

Saokakkr Seaman's work— Work at trade— Duty alott-^ta^idmg watdi— Berth and 

ncu Statioiis 

SnwARD Duty in Fasscngcr-sliips— Care of cabin-table— Putttgen^In other v«mel0 

—Master— Mate— Aloft— About decks — ^Working ship. 
(JouK.—B«rtb— Standing watch— Care of galley and fUrnitore— Working ship— Duty aloft. 

Gabpbnteb.— Almost every merchant vessel of a lai^ class, or 
bound npon a long voyage, carries & carpenter. His duty is to 
work at his trade nnder the direction of the master, and to assist in 
all-hands work according to his ability. He is stationed with the 
larboard or starboard watch, as he may be needed, though, if there 
is no third mate, nsnally with the larboard. In working ship, if he 
is an able seaman (as well as carpenter), he will be put in some 
more important place^ as looking after the main tack and bo^v]Incs, 
or woi'kiiig the forecastle with the mate ; and if capable of leading 
his watch aloft, he would naturally take the bunt or an earing. He 
is not expected to handle the light ^aWs, nor to go above tlie topsail 
yards, except upon the work of his trade. If he ship- for an able 
seaman as well as carpenter^ he must be capable of doing seaman's 
work npon the rigging and taking his turn at the wheel, if called 
upon, thougli he would not be re(piired to do it except in bad 
weather, or in case the vessel should bo shorthauded. If he does 
not expressly ship for seamai a.s weil as carpenter, no nautical skill 
can be required of him; but he must still, when all hands are called, 
or if ordered by the master, pull and haul about decks, and go 
aloft in the work nsual on snch occasions, as reefing and Aurllng. 
fiol the in&rior dntiesofthe crew, as swcei iug deckS) slashing, tar« 
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Ting, &c., wonld not be put upon him, nor would he bo required to 
•do any strictly seaman's work, except taking a helm in case of 
necessity, or such work as all hands join in. 

The carpenter is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give 
an order even to the smallest boy; yet be is a privileged person. 
He lira In ilie steerage, ^th the steward, has ebaiige of the ship's 
ehest of tools, and in all things connected with bis trade is nnder 
the sole diiection of the master. Hie chief mate has no antberity 
oyer him, in bis trade, unless it be in the case of the master's 
absence or disability. In all things pertainhig to the woi*king of 
the vessel, however, and as far as he acts in the capacity of a sea- 
man, he most obey the orders of the officers as implicitly as any of 
the crew wonld; though, perhaps, an order from the second mate 
would come somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no 
donbt that he must obey the second mate in his proper place, as 
much as he would the master in his. Although he lives in the 
steerage, he gets hi^ food frum the galley, from the same mess with 
the men in the forecastle, having no better or different fire in any 
respect; and he has no right on the quarterdeck, but must take his 
place on the forecastle with the common seamen. 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the 
carpenter stands no watch, but " sleeps in " at night, is called at 
daylight, and works all day at his trade. But in this case, when- 
ever all bands are called, be mnst come np with the rest. In bad 
weather, when be cannot well work at bis trade, or if the vessel be- 
comes short-handed, be is pnt in a watch, and does duty on deck, 
taming la and oat with the rest. In many vessels, especially those 
bonnd on short voyages, the carpenter stands bis watch, and, white 
on deck, works at his trade in the day-time, if the weather will 
permit, and at -night, or in bad weather, does watch daty according * 
to his ability. 

Sailmaker. — Some ships of the largest class carry a sailmaker, 
thongh usually the older seamen arc sufficiently skilled in the trade 
to make and mend sails, and tlic master or chief mate should know 
how to cut them out. As to the sailmaker's duty on board, the 
same remarks will apply to him that were made upon the carj^enter. 
If he sbips for seaman as well as sailmaker, he must do an able sea- 
man's duty, if called upon; and if he does not so ship, he will still be 
required to assist in all-hands work, such as working ship, taking in 
and uiukiug sail, &c., according to his ability; and in bad weather, 
or a case of necessity, he may be put with a watch and required to 
do sbip^s dnty with the rest. In all-bands work he is mastered 
with either watch, according to circamstances, and ibe station 
allotted to blm YfiSl depend npon bis quaUtiee as a seaman ; and, as 
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witit the carpenter, if he is a good seaman, he would nataraQj hare 
some more impoi-tant post assigned him. He is not expected to 
handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail yards. Nor woold 
the inferior duties of the crew, such as tarring, slushing, and sweep- 
ing decks, be put upon him. Tu bad weather, or in case of necessity, 
he may be mnstered in a watch, and must do duty as one of tlie 
crew, according to his ability. Sometimes he stands no watch, and 
works at his trade all day, and fit others he stands !jis watch, and 
when on deck in the day-time, and during good weather, works at 
his trade, and at night, or iu bad weather, does duty with the 
watch. He usually lives in the steerage with the caq^cntcr, and 
always takes his food from the galley. He lias no conunand, and 
when on deck belongs on the forecastle with the rest of the crew. 
In the work of his trade, he is under the sole direction of the master, 
or of tlie chief mate hi the master's absence ; hnt in ship's worlc 
be is as strictly under the command of the mates as a common sea- 
man is. 

Stewabd. — ^The dnties of the steward are vety diff^nt in packet 
ships, canyiog a large number of passengers, from those which are 
required of him in other yessels. It is his duty to see that the 
cabin and state-rooms are kept in order; to see to the laying and 
clearing of the tables; to take care of the dishes, and other fumiture 
belonging to them ; to provide the meals, under the master's direc- 
tion, preparing the nicer dishes himself; to keep the general charp^e 
of the pantry and stores for the cabin ; to look after the cook in iiis 
department ; and, lastly, which is as important a part of his duty as 
any other, to attend to the comfort and ceuvenience of tlie passengers. 
These dnties, where there are many passengers, require all his lime 
and attention, and he is not called upon for any ship*s duty. 

In vessels which are not passenger-ships, he does the work which 
falls to the uuder-stewards of the large packets ; cleans the cabin 
and state-rooms, sets, attends, and clears away the table, provides 
everything for the coolc, and has charge of the pantry^ where all 
the talde fumiture and the small stores are kept. He is also the 
body servant of the master. His rehition to the chief mate is some- 
what doubtful; but the general Understanding is, that, although he 
waits upon him when at table, and must Obey him in all matters re- 
lating to the ship's work, yet he is not in any respect his servant. 
If the mate wishes any personal service done, he would ask it, or 
make some compensation. 

In these vessels, the steward must come on deck whenever all 
hands are called, and in working ship, pnlls and hanls about decks 
with the men. The main sheet is called the steward's rope, and 
(his he lets go and hauls aft in tacking and wearing. In reefing 
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and furling, he is expected to go upon the lower and topsail yards, 
and especially the mizzen topsail yard of a ship. No seamanship 
is expected of him, and he suuids no watch, sleeping in at night and 
turning out at daylight ; yet be must do ship's duty according to 
his ability when aU hands are called for working ship or for taking 
in or making sail. In these things he most obey the mates in the 
same waj that a common seaman would, and is punishable for dis- 
obedience* The amount of ship's duty required of him depends, as 
I have said, upon the number of passengers. 

Cook. — ^The c^k almost always lives in the foreeastle, though 
sometimes in the steerage with the steward. He stands no watch, 
sleeping in at night, and working at his business throughout the 
day. He spends Iiis time mostly in the cook-honse, which is called 
the "galley," where he cooks both for the cabin and forecastle. 
This, with keeping, the galley, boilers, pans, kids, &c., clean and in 
order, occupies him during the day. He is cjilled with all hands, 
and in tacking and wearing, works the fore sheet. He is also 
expected to pull and haul about decks in all-hands work, and is 
occasionally called from his galley to give a pull at a tackle or 
halyards. No seamanship can be required of him, but he is usually 
expected to go upon a lower or topsail yard in reefing or furling, 
and to assist according to his ability in wo^'king ship. In regular 
passenger-ships, however, as he is more exclusively employed in 
cooking, he is not required to do any duty About dedis, except in a 
case of necessity or of common danger. In some other vessels, too, 
if strongly manned, neither the cook nor steward are sent upon the 
yards. Yet it can, without doubt, be required of them, by the 
custom and understanding of the service, to go upon lower or top- 
sail yard to reef or ibrl. 

If there are on board armourers, coopers, or persons following auy 
other trades, they take the same place nnd follow the same rules as 
to duty that govern the carpenter and sailmalier. In the merchant 
service, when all hands " are called, it literally calls every one 
on board but the passengers ; excepting, as I have said, in the case 
of the cook and steward of strictly passenger-ships. Those persons 
of whom any duty can be required, who do not stand a watch, but 
sleep in at night and work during the day, are called icHers. 
Beside turning out with all hands, the idlers are sometimes called 
up at night to help the watch on deck in any heavy or difficult 
duty, when it is not desirable to call the other watch, who may 
have had severe service. This is allowable, if practised ouly in 
cases of necessity, and not carried to an extreme. 
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CHAPTER V, 

ABLE ^EAIDBN. 

Grades U •eaCutng ptnoo»~Able seamoi— Ordinaiy Mam«ii~'Bo7»-.Shlppiag and 

rating— Over-rating- Requisites of an able seainan— Hand, reef, and steer— Work 
upon rigging— Sailmaking—Day'a work-— Working 8liip->Eeefiag and farliog— Watch 
duty— Coasters «Dd nudl yiMtfa. 

Seafabdtg {tersoDS before the mast are divided into three classes, 
— able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or green hands. And it 
may be remarked here that all green bands in the merchant service 
are termed boys^ and rated as such, whatever may b^ their age 
or size^ In the merchant service, wages are about the same on 
long vAyjiiros, the same proportion between the classes being pre- 
serrcd, an ordinary seaman getting less than an able seaman, and 
the bnj-q, from nothuig up to less than or(iinary seamen, according 
to circumstances. A luil-grown nifin mnst ship for boy's wages 
upon his first voyage. It is not umisnRl to see a man receiving 
boy's wages and rated a boy, who is older and i^ger than many 
of the able suauien. * 

The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, bnt, 
both iu the merchant service and in the navy, each man rates 
himself when he ships. The shipping articles, in the merchant 
service, are prepared for each class, and a man pnts his name down 
and contracts for tiie wages and duty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, 
or boy, at his pleasure, notwithstanding this license,, there are 
very few instances of it being abused; for every man knows that if 
be is fonnd incompetent to perform the dnty ha contracts for, his 
^wages can not only be reduced to th0 gra^e for which he is fitted, 
bnt that something addittonal will be deducted fi>r the deception 
practised npon all concerned, and for the loss of service and the 
Dumerons difficnlties incurred, in case the fraud is not discovered 
until the vessel has got to sea. .But, still more than this, the rest' 
of the crew consider it a fraud npon themselves ; as they are thus 
deprived of a man of the class the vessel required, which makes her 
short-handed for the voyage, and increases the duty put npon them- 
selves. Tf, for instance, the articles provide for six able seamen, 
the men expect as many, and if one of the six turns out not to be a 
seaman, and is put upon inferior worlc, the duties which would 
commonly be dune by seamen will fall npon the five. The difficulty 
is felt still more in the watches ; as, in ilie case 1 have supposed, 
there would be iu one watch only two able seamen instead of three, 
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nnd if the delinqncnt was not a capable helmsman, the increased 
duty at the wheel alone would be, of itself, a serioos evU. The 
officers also feel at liberty to punish n man who has so imposed 
upon all hands, and accordingly every kind of inferior and disagree- 
able duty is put upon him ; and, as he finds no sympathy from the 
crew, his situation on board is made very unpleasant. Indeed, 
there is notiiiiig a man can be guilty of, short of a felony, to which 
so little mercy is shewn on board ship ; for it is a deliberate act of 
deception, and one to whicb tbere is no temptstioot except the gain 
of better wages. 

The common saying that to band* reef, and steer, makes a sailor, 
is a mistake. It is tnte that no man Is a sailor tmtil be can do 
these things ; yet to ship for an able seaman he must, in addition to 
these, be a good worlcman npon rigging. The rigging of a ship 
requires constant mending, ooyering and working upon In a mnlti- 
tnde of ways; and whenever any of the ropes or yards are chafing 
or wearing npon it, it mnst be protected by chafing gear." This 
chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, serving, rounding, &c. ; 
which requires a constant supply of small stuffs, such as ft>xes, 
?ennit, spnnyani, marline, and the like, all which is made on board 
from condemned rigging and old jnnk. There is also a great deal 
of new ri^i^ing to be cut aad fitted on board, which requii'es neat 
knots, splices, seizings, coverings, and turnings in. It is also 
frequently necessary to set up the rigging in one part of the vessel 
or another; in which case it must be seized or turned in afresh. 
It is upon labour of this kind tliat the crew is employed in the 
** day's work " and jobs which are constantly earned forward on 
boaid. A man*8 skill in this work is the chief test of his Seaman- 
ship ; a competent knowledge of steering, reefing, furling, and the 
like, being taken for granted, and being no more than is expected of 
an ordlnaiy seaman. To pnt a marlinspike in a man's 'band and 
set him to work npon a piece of rigging, Is considered a tui trial of 
bis qualities as an able seaman. 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference In the skill and 
neatness of tlic work of different men ; but I believe I am safe 
in saying that no man wHl pass for an able seaman in a square- 
rigged vessel, who cannot make a long and short splice in a large 
rope, fit a block-strap, pass seizing's to lower rigging, and make the 
ordinary knots, in a fair, workmanlike mciuiirr. This working npon 
rigging is the last thing to which a lad trnining up to the sea is put, 
and always supposes a competent acquaintance with all those kinds 
of work that are required of an ordinary seaman or boy. A 
seaman is generally expected to be able to sew upon a sail, and few 
men ship for seamen who cannot do it ; yet, if he is competent In 
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Other respects, no fault can be found with an able seaman for want 
of skill iu sailmaking. 

Iq allottiug the jobs nmon^ the crew, reference is always had 
to a nian^s rate and capacity ; and it is considered a decided 
imputation uiton a man to put him u])on inferior work. The most 
dilScnlt jobs, and those requiring the neatest work, will be given to 
the older and more experienced among the seamen ; and of this 
none will complain ; bnt to single out an able aeaman and keep bim 
at turning the spunjard wineb, knotting yarns or picking ofltkam^ 
while there are boys on hoard, and other properly seanitn*)i work 
going forward at the same time, wotdd be looked npon as pnnisb- 
ment, voless it were tempoianJy, or ftx>m necessity, or while other 
seaman were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration 
of the superior grade of an able seaman, he is not i*eqnired to sweep 
down the decks at night, slush the masts, &c., if tiierc are boys 
on board and at hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do 
these things. There is no question but that he is, just as much as 
to do any other ship's work ; and if there arc no boys on board 
or at hand nt the time, or from any other cause it i? reasonably 
required of him, no good seaman would object, and it would be 
n refusal of duty to do so, yet if an officer were deliberately, and 
without necessity for it, when there wure boys about decks at 
the time, who couhl do the work as well, to order an able seaman 
to leave his work and sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, 
it would be considered as pimishment. • 

In working ship, the able seamen are stationed variously; though, 
for the most part, upon the forecastle, at the main tack or fore and 
main 'lower and topsail braces; the light hands being placed at the 
croes-Jack and fore and main topgallant and royal braces. In 
taking hi and making sail, and in all tiihigs connected with the 
working of a ship, there is no doty which may not he required of an 
able seaman ; yet tliere are certain things reqniring more skill or 
strength, to which he is always pnt, and others which are as inyari- 
ably assigned to ordinary seamen and boys. In reefing, the men go 
out to the yard-arms, and the light hands stand in toward the slings; 
while in furling, the bunt and quarters belong to the able seamen, 
and the yard-arms to the boys. The light hands are expected to 
loose and furl the light sails, as royals, flying jib and mizzcn top- 
gallant sail, and the men seldom go above the cross-trees, except to 
work ui)on tlio rifrpiiig, or to send a ma«t or yard up or down. The 
fore and main topgallant sails, and sometimes the flying jib of largo 
vessels, require one or more able seamen for furling, but are loosed 
by light hands. In short, as to everythiug connected with Avoi kinjf 
ship, making and taking iu sail, ^c, one general rule may be laid 
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down. A seaman ia obliged to ohej the order of the master or 
officer, asking no questions and malung no objection, whether the 
duty to which he is ordered be ttiat which properly belongs to an 
able seaman or not ; yet as able seamen alone can do the more nice 

and difHcuIt work, the light hands, in their turn, are expected to do 
that which requires less skill and strength. In the watch on deck 
at nighty for instance, the able and ordinary seamen steer the ship, 
and are depended upon in case of any accident, or if heavy sails 
are to be taken in or set, or ropes to be knotted or spliced ; and in 
consideration of tliis, if tiiere is iight work to be done, as- coiling np 
rigging about decks, holding the lo^-reel, loosing or tin ling a light 
sail, or the like, the boys are expected to do it, and should properly 
be called upon by the officer, unless from some circumstance it should 
be necessary to call ufum a man. Yet, as I have said before, if 
ordei-ed, the seaman must do the thing, under any circumstances, 
and a, refusal would be a refusal of his duty. 

No man is entitled to the rale esc wages of an able seaman who 
is not a good helmsmaii. Thiere is always a difference in a ship's 
company as to this daty, some men being more steady, carefal, and* 
expert helmsmen than others; and the best quality cannot be 
required of every able seaman; yet if,, npon fair tnal^ in bad weather, 
a man ia fonnd incapable of steering the ship, nnder drenmstances 
not extraordinary, he would be considered by all on board to bare 
failed of lus dt^y. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are times when the very best h^msman is hardly able to steer a 
ship, and if a vessel is out of trim or slow in her motions, no sl^ill 
can keep her close to her course. 

An able seaman is also expected to do all the work necessary for 
reeling, furling, and setting sail, to be able to take a bunt or caring, 
to seud yards and masts up and down, to rig in and out booms, to 
know how to reeve all the running rigging of a ship, and to steer, or 
pull an oar in a boat. 

The standard of seauiciiisliip, Low ever, is not so hiirh in coasting 
vessels and those of a smaller class bound upon shurt voyages, iu 
which all the work that is necessary upon the vessel or rigging is 
usually dona when in port by people hhred from on shore. In sudi 
vessels many men ship for able seamen, and are considered, upon the 
whole, competent, If they are able<bodied, and can hand, reef, and 
ateer, who perhaps would only have shipped for ordinary seamen hi 
vessels bound upon long voyages. In all large-class vessels, and m 
vessels of almost any class bound upon long voyages, the standard 
of seamapship. is veiy yearly what I hajre belbse described. 
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An ordinary seaman is one who, from not being of sufficient age and 
strength, or from want of sufficient experience, is not quite fioinpetent 
to peiform all the duties of an able seaman, and accordingly receives' 
a little less than fall wages, and does not contract for the complete 
qualities of au able seaman. There is a large propurtiun of ordinaiy 
seamen in the navy. This is probably because the power of the 
officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if a man can by any means be made to 
appear wanting in capacity for the duty he has shipped to perform, 
it will justify a greal deal of tod Usage. Men, therefore, prefer 
rather to nnd^rrate Iban to ron any riak of ovorrating themselTas. 

An ordinaiy seaman is expected to hand, reef, and steer, nnder 
common circumstances, (which inclndea " boxing the compass ; to 
be w^ acquainted with all the ranniDg and standing rigging of a 
ship ; to be able to reeve all the studdingsul gear, and set a top- 
gallant or royal studdiogsail out of the top ; to loose and furl a 
royal, and a small topgallant sail or flying jib; and perhaps, also, to 
send down or cross a royal yard. An ordinary seaman need not be 
a complete helmsman, and if an able seaman should be put in his 
place at the wheel in very bad weather, or when the ship steered 
with difficulty, it would be no imputation upon him, provided he 
could steer his trick creditably nnder ordinary circumstances. In 
reefing or furling the courses and topsails, an ordinary seaman w^ould 
not take the bunt or an earing, if there Avere able seamen on the 
yard; and perhaps, in the lari^est sized vessels, it would not be 
expected of liim to pass an eaiiiij^, or make up the bunt of a fore or 
main topsail or course in bad weather, yet he should know how to 
do both, and shoold be able to take a bunt or earing on the mizzen 
topsail yard, and on any topsail or lower yard of a small resseL 

It is commonly understood that an ordinary seaman need not l>e 
a workman npon rigging. Yet there are probably few men capable 
of performing the duties of an ordinary seaman, as above detailed, 
who wonld not be somiMat acqaainted with work npon rigging, 
and who oonld not do the simpler parts of it, such as serring and 
splicing small ropes, passing a common seiaing^ or the ^ike ; and it 
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is always expected that an oi dinary seaman shall be able to make 
all the hitclie3» bends, and knot? in common use : such as, two half- 
hitches, a rolling hitch, timber hitch, clove hitch, common bend, and 
bowiioe knot. He would also be thought deficient if he could not 
draw, knot, and ball np yarns, and make spunyam, foxes, and 
common sennit. Yet it is said that if he can steer his trick, and do 
his duty creditably in working ship and taking in and making sail, 
be is entitled to the rate and wages of an ordinary seaman^ though 
be cannot handle a marilnspike or serving-board. 

The duty upon which an ordinary seaman is put, depends a good 
deal upon whether there are boys or green hands on board or nor. 
If there are, he has a preference over them, as an able seaman has 
over him, in the light work; and since he stands his helm regularly 
and is occasionally set to work upon rigging with the men, he will 
be favonied accordingly in the watch and in common duty abont 
decks. Yet the distinction between ordinary seamen and boys is not 
very carefully observed in the nierciiant service, and an ordinaiy 
seaman is frequently called upon for boy's duty, though there are 
boys on board and at hand. If an officer wished for some one to 
loose a royal, take a broom and sweep the decks, hold the log-reel, 
coil up a rope, or the like, he would pi ubably first call upon a boy, ii ,l 
hand ; if not, upon an ordinary seaman ; but upon either ui thum 
indifferently, before an able seamen. 

If there are no boys on board, the ordinary seamen do boys' dnty; 
the only difference being, that if they take their trick at the wheel, and 
do other ordinary seaman's work, the ablc^ seamen are not so much 
preferred over them, as over mere boys and green bands. 



GHAPT£R YII. 
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Reqaislte»~W«ges^Wateli-<^fty'8 wo t k— Working sUp-^Holin— Duties aloft anil ' 

about decks. 

Bov is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, what- 
ever may be their size or age ; and also for boys, who, though they 
have been at sea before, arc not large .uid strong enough for ordi- 
nal^ seamen. It is the common saying, that a boy docs not ship lo 
kno% anything. Accordingly, if any person ships as a boy, and 
upotC boy s wages, no fault can be found with him, though he should 
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not know tiie name of a rope in the sliip, or even the stem from the 
stern. In the navy, the boys are divided into three clasjies, uecord- 
iug to their size and experience, and different duties are put upon 
them. In tbe merchant service, all except able and ordinary aeamea 
are generally upon the same wages, thougii boys' wages vary in dlf- 
fiBFent voyages. Sometimes they get nothing, being considered as 
apprentices ; and &om that their wages rise according to their capa- 
bility. Whatever boys* wages may be, a person who ships for them 
fbT that voyage, whether more or less, is rated as boy, and bis dnty 
is according to his rate. 

In the octiinary day's woris, the boys are taught to draw and knot 
yarns, make spunyam, foxes, sennit, &c., and are employed in pass- 
ing a ball or otherwise assisting the able seamen in their jobs. 
Slashing masts, sweeping and clearlni; np decks, holding the log- 
reel, coiling up rigging, and loosing and tai ling the light sails, are duties 
that arc invariably put upon the boys or green hands. They stn?id 
their waiclies like the rest, are called witli all hands, go aloft to reel 
and furl, and work whenever and wherever the men do, the only 
diderenco being in the kind of work upon which they are put. In 
reefing, the boys lay in towards the slings of the yard, and in fnrl- 
iijg, they go out to the yard-arms. They are sent aloft immediately, 
as soon as they get to sea, to accustom them to tbe motion of a 
vessel, and to mo^ngabontin the rigging and on tbe yards. 
Loosing and fiirling the royals, setthag topgallant studdingsaito and 
reevuig the gear, shaluDg oat reefs, learning the names and nses of 
all the ropes, and to malce the common hitches, bends, and knots, 
reeving ail the stnddhigsaU gear, and rigging in and ont booms, and 
the like, is tbe knowledge first iastilied Into beginners. There is a 
good deal of difference in the manner in which boys are pnt forward 
in different vessels. Sometimes, in large vessels, where there are 
plenty of men, the boys never take the wheel at all, and are seldom 
pnt upon any but the most simple and inferior duties. Iil^ithers, 
they nre allowed to take the wheel in light winds, and gradually, if 
they are of sutRcient a,c:e and strength, become regular helmsmen. 
So, also, in their duties 'aloft; if they are favoured, they may be 
kept at the royals and topgallant sails, and gradually come to the 
earing of a mizzeu topsail. In work upon rigging, however, a preen 
hand makes but little progress beyond ropeyarns and spunyaru, 
during his first voyage; since there arc men enough to do the jobs, 
aud he can be employed to more advantage in the inferior work, and 
in making aud taking in light sails, steering in light winds, &c. ; a 
competent knowledge of which duty is sufficient to enable him to 
ship for an ordinary seaman npon the next voyage. It Is generally 
while in the ^radedf ordinary seaman that tbe use of the marlinspiko 
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is learned. Whatever knowledge a boy may have acquired, or what- 
ever may be his age or bLieiigth, so long as lie is rated as a boy, 
(and the laics are not changed during a voyage unless a person 
changes his ship,) he must do the inferior duties of a boy. If decks 
are to cleared up or swept, rigging to be coiled up, a man is to be 
helped In his job, or any duty to be done aloft or abont decks which 
does not leqntre the streDgtih or skill of a seaman, a boy is always 
expected to start first and do it« thong]^ not called npon by name. 



CHAPTEK Vlil. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wtttches— CftUing the watoli--BeUa--Helm~Aiiawer]]ig--Statlons— Food>-SlMp. 

Watches. — A watch is a term both for a division of iho crew, and 
for the period of time allotted to siicli division. The crew arc divided 
into two watches, lai'board and starboard ; the larboard commanded 
by the chief mate, and the starboai'd by the second mate. These 
watches divide the time between them, being on and off duty, or, 
as it is termed, on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for 
instance, the chief mate with the larboard watch have the first night 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours the star- 
board ^^ .itch is called, and the second mate takes the deck, while 
the larboard watch and the chief mate go below until four in the 
morning. At four they come on deck again, and remain tmtU 
eight ; hiving ^rhat is called the morning watch.*' As they wiU 
have been on deck eight honrs ont <^ the twelve, while the starboard 
watch, who had the middle watch, from twelve to fonr, will only 
have been np four hours, they are entitled to the watch below from 
eight till twelve, which is called the ^ forenoon watch below.*' 
Where this alteration of watches is kept np throughout the twenty- 
four hours, four hours up and four below, it is called having watch 
and watch.** This is always given in bad weather, and when day's 
work cannot be can ied on ; but in most merchant vessels, it is the 
custom to keep all hands Irom one p.m. until sundown^ or until four 
o'clock. In extreme cases, also, all hands are kept throughout the 
day ; but the watch which has had eight hours on deck at night 
should always be allowed a forenoon watch below, if possible. 

The watch from four to eight, p.m., is divided into two balf- 
watches of two hours each, called clog wtUdies, The otyect of this 
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is to make an uneveu iinmber of uatclios, seven instend of six; 
otherwise the same watcli would stand during tlie tiume lionrsforthe 
Tv^iole voyage, and those who had two watches on deck ihe lii;sL night 
-would have the same throughout the trip. But the uneven number 
shii'ts the watches. The dog-watches coming about soudown, or 
twilight, and between tbe end of a day's work and tbe setting of the 
night-watch, are nsnally tbe time given for recreation, — for smoking, 
telling yarns, &c., on the forecastle ; things which are not allowed 
during the day. 

Oalldto tbb Watch. — ^Aa soon as dght bells are struck, the 
officer of the watch gives orders to^ call the watch, and one of the 
Grew goes to the scnttle, knockS three timea^ and calls oat in a load 
Toice, " All the starboard (or larboard) watch, ahoy ! " or, " All 
starbowlines, ahojl" or something of the kind, and adds, Eight 
bells,'^ or the hour; nBoally, also, a question, to know whether he is 
heard, as, " Do you hear tiie news tliere, sleepers ? " Some one of 
the watch below must answer, " Ay, ay ! " to shew that the call 
has been heard. The watch below is entitled to be called in a loud 
and andible voice, and in the usual manner; and unless called, they 
cannot be expected to conic np. They mnst also turn out at once 
and come on deck as soon ns they are called, in order that t\w other 
watch may go below, especially as they are never called until the 
bonr has expired, and since some minutes are allowed for turning 
otit, dressing, and getting on deck. The man whose turn it is to 
take the iiehn goes immediately aft, and ought to be the first on 
deck, as the two hours' duty at the helm at night is tedious, and 
entitles a man to be speedily relieved. It is considered a bad trait 
in a mail lo be slack in relieving the helm. The relieving the helm 
is also the sign that the watch in clianged, and no man is permitted 
to go below until that has been done. It is a mniis watch ou deck 
so long as one of his watch is at the wheel. 

Bells. — The time at sea is marked by bells. At noon, eight 
bells are struck, that is, eight strokes are made upon the bell ; and 
ftom that time it is struck every half-hour throughout the twenty- 
ibnr, beginning at one Stroke and going as high as eight, adding one 
at each half-hour. For instance, twelve o'clock is eight bells, half- 
past twelye is one bell, one o'clock Is two bells, half-past one three 
bells, and so on until four o'clock, which wiU be eight bells. The 
watch is then out, and ibr half-past four you strike one bell again. 
A watch of four hours therefore runs out the bells. It will be observed, 
also, that even bells come at the full hours, and the odd bells at 
tbe half-hours. For instance, eight bells is always twelve, four, or 
eight o'clock ; and seven bells always half-past three, half-past seven, 
or half-past eleven. 

I 
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The bells are sounded by two strokes following one another qnickly, 
and then a short interval ; after which, two more; and so on. If it 
is an odd number, the odd one is struck alone, after the interval 
Tiiis is to make the cuuntiug mowt sure and easy; and, by this 
means, you can, at least, tell whether it is au hoar or a half- 
hour. 

Helm. — Neither the master nor mates of a merchant vessel ever 
take the helm. Tlie proper helmsmeii are the able and ordinary 
seamen. Sometimes the carpenter, saiimaker, &c., if they are sea- 
men, are put at the liehu ; also the boys, in light winds, for pratlice. 
Each watcli stcer.s the f^liip in its turn, and the watch on deck must 
sup})ly the helmsman, even when all* hands are called. Each ui^ 
stands at the helm two houis, which is called his tn'cL: Tims, there 
are two tricks in a watch. Sometimes, in very cold weather, the 
tricks are reduced to one hour; and, if the ship steers badly, m ^ 
gale of wind, two men are sent to the wheel at once. In this case, 
the man who stands on the weather side of the wheel is the respon- 
sible helmsman, the man at the lee wheel merely assisting him by 
heaving the wheel when necessary. 

The men in the watch usually arrange their tricks among them- 
selves, the officers being satisfied if there is always a maii ready to 
take the wheel at the proper time. In steering, the helinsmau 
stands on the weather side of a wheel and on the lee side ol' a tiller. 
But when steering by tiller-ropes with no hitch round the tiller- head, 
or with a t ackle, as in heavy tralc and bad sea, when it is necessary 
to ease the helm a good deal, ii better to stand up to windward 
and steer by the parts of the tackle or tiller ropes. 

hi relieving the wheel, the man should come aft on the lee sided 
the quarter-deck, (as indeed he always should unless his duty lies to 
windward,) go to the wheel behind the helmsman and take hold d 
the spokes, so as to have the wheel in command when the other lets 
go. Ikforc left ill go, the helmsman shonld give the course to tlie 
man that relieves iiiiu in an audible voice, and the new man shonld 
repeat it aloud just as it w as given, so as to make it sure that hB 
has heard correctly. This is especially necessary, since the pointt 
and half-points are so nuich alike that a mistake might easily bO 
made. It is the duty of the officer of the watch to be preset 
when the wheel is relieved, in order to see that the course is cofr 
rectly reported and understood ; which is another reason why the 
course should be spoken by both in a loud tone. It is oaseaniiiiUfcA 
and reprehensible to answer, "Ay, ay!" or, '^I understand,** orth* 
like, instead of repeating the course. 

If a vessel is sailing close-hauled and does not lay her ooorse, ths 
order is, " Full and by 1" which means, by the wind, yet all taXL 
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If a vessel lays her coni*se) the order then is her course^ as W. by 
W., £. by and the like. 

When a man is at the wheel, he has nothing else to attend to bnt 
steering the ship, and no conversation shonld bo allowed with him. 
If ho wishes to be relieved during his tricK, it should not be done 
witboat the permission of the oflictn*, and the same form of giving 
and repeating tbc course slioiild be gone through, though he is to be 
absent from the helm but a minute or two. 

If an order is given to the man at the wheel as to his steering, he 
should always repeat the order, distinctly, that the officer may be 
snre he is understood. For instance, if the order is a new course, 
or, Keep her oif a point ! " " Luff a little ! " Ease her ! " "Meet 
her ! " or the like, the man should answer by repeating the course or 
the order, as "Luff a little, sir," "^[p<'t her, sir," &c., and should not 
aubwer, '■'Ay, ay, sir!" or simply execute the order as he under- 
stands it. This practice of repeating every, even tlie most minute 
order at the wheel, is well understood among seamen, and a failure 
or refusal to do so is an offence sometimes leading to disagreeable 
results. 

If, when the watch is out and the other watch has been called, 
all bauds are detained for any purpose, as, to reef a topsail, to set 
studdingsails, or the like, the helm should not be rellev^ until the 
work is done and the watch ready to go below. 

Akswbrino. — ^The rule has just been stated which requires a man 
at the wheel to answer by repeating distinctly the order giyen him. 
The same rule applies to some other parts of a seaman's duty^ 
though to none so strictly, perhaps, as to that. In tacking, where 
the moment of letting go a rope or swinging a yard is very impor- 
tant, the order of the master Is always repeated by the officer on 
the forecastle. This enables the master to know whether he is 
heard and understood, to repeat his order if it is not answered at 
once, and to correct any mistake, or obviate some of its consequences. 
The same may be said generally of every order to the proper or 
instant execution of which unusual importance is attached. If, for 
instance, a man is stationed by a rope to let it go upon an order 
given, if an order is addressed to hira which he supposes to be for 
that purpose, he should answer, " Let go, sir ! " and usually adds, 
" All gone ! " as soon as it is done. Green hands should bear ia 
mind that whenever an order is of a kind which ought to be repeated, 
it must be so, without reference to a man's distance from the officer 
who gives the order, but just as much if standing a few feet from 
him as if at the mast-head, since, iipou the whole, the chance of 
misapprehension is not much less in one case than in the other. 
Tlie common ran of orders, however, are suilicicutly aus^v ci•cd by 
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the usual reply of ^^Ay, aj, sir I** rrhUk Ib the proper seaman's 
answer, where the repetitloa of the order is aot nect^iBsarj. Bat 
same antwer or o^er should always he made to an order. This is a 
rule difficult to impress upon beginners, but the reasonableness of it 
is obrioos, and It is well understood among all sesfiirlng persons ; 
and even though an officer shonld see that the man was executing 
his order, he still would require, and has a right to demand^ a replj. 
The rule is as strictly observed by the roaster and officers between 
themselyes, as it is required by them of the men ; for the reason is 
the same. It is almost unnecessary to say that ti^e addition Sir 
Is always to be used in speaking to tbe master or to either of the 
mates. Tbe mates in their turn use it to the master. '^Mr^' is 
always to be prefixed to the name of w officer, whether chief 
or second mate. 

In wt^ll-disciplined vessels, no cnnvcrsation is allowed among the 
men when they are employed at their work ; that is to sar, it is not 
allowed in the presence of au ofiicer or of the master; and although, 
when two or more men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, 
a little low conversation might not be noticed, yet if it seemed 
to take oif their attentiou, or to attract the attention of others, 
it would be considered a breach of duty. In this respect the 
practice is ditTerent in ditierent vessels. Coasters, fishermen, or 
small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve the same rule; 
but no seaman who has been accustomed to first-class ships will 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at 
day's work, very nearly as great as is observed in a school. While 
the crew are below In the forecastle^ great license is given them ; 
and the severest officer wUl never interfere with the noise and sport 
of the forecastle, unless it is a serious inconvenience to those who 
are on deck. In working ship, when the men are at theur stations, 
the same silence and decorum is observed. But during the dog- 
watches, and when the men are together on the forecastle at night, 
and no work is going forward, smoking, singing, telling yarns, &c., are 
allowed; and, in fact, a considerable degree of noise and skylarking 
is permitted, unless it amounts to positive disorder and disturbance. 

It is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloft wishes 
anything to be done on deck, he shall hail the officer of (he deck, 
and not call ont, as is often done, to any one whom be may see 
about decks, or generally to have a thing done by whoever may 
happen to hear him. By enforcing this rule tbe officer knows what 
is requested, and may order it and see that it is done as he 
thinks tit ; whereas, otherwise, any one about decks, perhaps a 
green hand, may execute the ^order upon his own judgment and 
after his own manner. 
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Station's. — The proper place for the seamen when they are on 
deck and there is no work going forward, is on the forecastle. By 
this is understood so much of the upper deck as is forward of the 
after fore-shroud. The men do not leave this to go aft or aloft 
nnless ship's duty requires it of them. In working ship, they are 
stationed v..iiousIy, and go wherever there is work to bo doue. 
The :same is the case in working upon rigging. But if a man goes 
aft to take the wheel, or for any other pni-pose which does not 
require Mm to go to iviiidirard, he will go on tlie le^ side of the 
qimrter-decic 

Food, Sisep, ^a«^Tbe crew eat together in the forecastle, or on 
deck, if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at the 
gaUejy and they are expected to go to the galley for it and take it 
Mow or upon the forecastle. The cook pnts the eatables into 
wooden tnbs called " kids,*' and of these there are more or less, 
according to the number of men. The tea or coffee is served out to 
each man in his tin pot, which he brings to the galley. There is no 
table, and no knivrs nor forks to the forecastle; bnt each man 
helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These are 
usually a tin pot and pan, with an iron spoon. 

The usaal time for breakfast -is seyen bells, that is, half- past 
seven o'clock in the moraing. Consequently, the watch below is 
called at seven bells, that they may get breakfast and be ready 
to tal:e the deck at eight o'clock. Sometimes ail hands get break- 
fast togetlier at seven bells ; but in bad weather, or if watch and 
watch is given, it is usual for the watch below to brenbfast at seven 
bells, and the watch ou deck at eight bells, after iliey are relieved. 
The dinner hour is twelve o'clock, if all hands get dinner together. 
If dinner is got by the watch," the watch below is called for 
dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

If all hands arc kept in the altcrnoon, or if both watches get 
sapper together, the usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; 
but if snpper is got by the watch, thi-ee bells is the time for 
one watch and four for the other. 

In had weather, each watch takes its meals daring the watch 
below, as, otherwise, the men would be Uable to he called np 
from their meals at any moment. 

As to the time allowed for slebp ; it may be said, generally, that 
a sailor's watch below is at his own disposal to do what he choosea 
in, except, of coorse, when all hands are called. The meal times, 
and time for washing, mending, reading, writiog, See., must all come 
out of the watch below ; since, w hether there is Avork going forward 
or not, a man is considered as belonging to the ship in his watch on 
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deck. At niglit, however, especially if watch and watch is not 
given, it is the cnstom in most merchant vessels, in good weather, 
to allow the watch to take naps about the decks, provided one 
of them keeps a look-out, and tlie rest are so that they can be called 
instantly. This privilege is rather a tbing winked at than expressly 
allowed, and if the man who has the look-out falls asleep, or if the 
rest are slow in niusteriug at a call, they are all obliged to keep 
awake. In bad weather, also, or if near land, or in the track 
of other vessels, this privilege should not be gi-anted. The men in 
each watch usually aiTange the helms and look-outs among tlain- 
selvcs, so that a man need not have a helm and a look-out 
during the same watch, A man should never go below during 
his watch on deck, without permission ; and if he merely steps 
down into the forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, he 
should tell some one, who may speak to him at once, if the watch is 
called upon. 
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CHAFT£fi I. 

LA.W8 KELATIKG TO THE FROFEBTT OF flHIPS AB]) TBE DUTIES OF 

ICASTBBS AXD MAXISEBB> 

Tltte— Bandsf'seerttfleKto— mi of Ml6--Px^pai«tivMlbri!«gIitr7<— Oini«n— Fim 

— CertificHte of registry uml provisional certificate— National charucter — Transfers 
and transnii>isions~(l.) Transfers— (2.) Transmissions —hfortg&g^ — Certificates of 
mortgage and of sale — Kegistry anew, and transfer o registry — (1.) Regiilry anetc — 

(2.) nmtfo' ^ rci^sfti^-Rogistfy, mlMeaaaeona— Boats for aeapgoUig sb^^Uehts 
aod Ibg-dgnalai dtc^Build and equipment of eteam diipe. 

Title — ^Buildes's Certificate — Bill of Salb. — ^The property 
in ships, — either acquired by buildiug or by purchase, — the share or 
sbftres of a ship, — is always evidenced by written documents, in the 
case of a newly-built British ship by the builder's certificate, giving 
a trtie account of the proper denominations and the tonnage of said 
ship, as estimated by him (see the rules for the measurement of 
tonnage, Appendix, Note A), and of tbc time when, and the place 
where, such ship was built, and the name of the party (if any) on 
whose account he has built the same ; — and in the case of a ship or 
share acquired by purchase (whether a British or foreign built ship), 
the propertr is proved by the bill of sale, under wliich the ship or 
share becLnnc-i vested in the person requiring to be registered under 
this bill. This bill of sale is the universal instrument of transier in 
the usages of all maritime cuuu tries, and is especially required by 
the British statute law, and a statutory form prescribed (17 and 18 
Vict., c. 104, § 55). Upon the first registry, and in addition to the 
builder's certificate, the party requiring to be registered as owner 
of eitlici' a ship or share must make the statutory declaration, and 
deliver the surveyor's certificate to the registrar, both in the forms 
annexed to the act (§ 38, 30). 
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The Tjoth section of the same enacts, th.it when a registered ship 
or any share thereia is disposed of to persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, the same niusi be transferred by bill of sale, con- 
taiiiing the same description of the ship as in the surveyor's certifi- 
cate, or such otlier description as is sufficient to identify the ship to 
the satisfaction of the registrar ; and this bill of sale most be in the 
form annexed to the act, or as near therM as circamstanees permit, 
and exeented hy the person transferring in presence of one or more 
attesting witnesses (§ 55). 

PfiEPARATrrES FOB Reoistby. — ^Tbo property in a sbip is divided 
into sixty-fonr shares, and subject to the provisions witb respect to 
J(Mnt-owners or owners by transmission, as afker-mentioned. Not 
more than tbirty-two individnals are entitled to be registered at tbe 
same time as owners of any one sbip; bnt any number of persons, not 
exceeding five, can be registered as joint-owners of a sbip or of a share 
or shares therein. This rule does not afl^t tlie beneficial title of 
any nnmber of persons, or of any company represented by or claim- 
ing under or through any registered owner or joint-owner. No 
person is entitled to be registered as owner of any fractional part of 
a share in a ship ; but the jointK»wners of a ship or of a share or 
shares therein are considered as constituting one person only as 
regards this rule relating to the number of persons entitled to be 
registered as owners; and joint-owners are not entitled to dispose 
in severalty of any interest in the ship, or share or shares, in respect 
of which they are registered (§ 37). 

A body-corporate can be registered as owner by its corporate 
name 37). 

Preparatory to the first registry of any vessel, her name and the 
name of the port to which she belongs must be painted on a con- 
spicuous part of the stern, on a dark frronnd in white or yellow 
letters, not less than four inches long. No change must be made in 
the name of a ship so registered ; and no concealment, absence, or 
avoidable obliteration of the names so painted must be permitted, 
except for the purpose of escaping capture by an enemy; nor must 
the ship be described by or with the knowledge of the owner or 
master by any iianie other than tiuit by which she is registered. 
And for every breacii of these rules, or any of them, the owner and 
master each incur a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 34), 

Also, previous to reglstiy, the ship must be surveyed by a sur- 
veyor, appointed uuder the Merchant Shipping Act, who grants a 
certifieate in the form A in the scbednle annexed to tlie act, — spe^ 
cifyiug her tonnage, build, and such other particulars as aie required 
by the Board of Trade ; and this certificate by the surveyor must be 
delivered to the registrar before registiy (§ 36). 
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Ow^-EKs. — A British ship must beloDg wholly to owners of the 
/bllowing descnption : — 

(1.) Natuiai-bom British snbjects ; but no natnral-boni t^iibject 
who has taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign sovereign or 
state can be snch an owner, unless, subsequently to his taking that 
oath, he has taken the oath of allegiance to her i^iajesty, and, during 
the whole period of his being an owner, is and continnes to be resi- 
dent in some place within her Majesty's dominions, — or, if not so 
resident, member of a British factory, or partner of a house actually 
carrj-ing on business in the United Kingdom, or in some other place 
within her Miyesty's dominions. 

(2.) Persons made denieens by lelters of draisation, or natural- 
ised by or pnrsnant to any act of the Imperial Legislature, or by or 
parsnant to any act or ordinance of the proper legislative anthority 
in any British possession ; but snch persons must be, during the. 
whole period of tiieur so bemg owners^ resident in some place within 
her Majesty's dominions; or if not so resident, members of a 
British factoiy, or partners in a honse actnally carrying on busmess 
in the United Kin^om, or In some other place within her lfstjesty*8 
dominions, and who have taken the oath of allegiance to her 
Hajesty subsequent to the period of theur being so made denizens 
or natnralised. 

(8.) Bodies corporate, established under, and subject to the laws 
• and havhig their principal place of business in tlie United King- 
dom, or some British possession (§ 18). 

No notice of any trust, express, implicit, or constructive, can be 
entered in the register-book, or is receivable by the registrar (§ 43). 

Frr.sT Registry. — Every application for the registry of a ship 
must, in the case of individuals, be made by the person requiring to 
be registered as owner, or by F^omc one or more of such per'^ons, if 
more than one, or by his or their duly auiiiorised agent; and in the 
case of a body corporate, by their duly qualified agent. The 
authority of this agent, wlien appointed by individuals, must be 
testified by some irritint/ under the hand of the api)ointecs ; and, 
when by a corporate body, by some instrument under the common 
seal of that body (§ 35). 

Ko person can be registered as owner of a ship, or of any share 
therein, until he has made and subscribed the declaration in the 
form B in the schedule annexed to the act, referring to the foresaid 
certificate of the surveyor, and containing: (1.) A statement of his 
qualificatioii to be an owner of a Biitisli ship; (2.) A statement of 
the time when, and the place where, the ship was built; or, (if 
foreign built, and the time and place of building not known), a 
statement that she is foreign built, and that he does not know the 
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time and pkce of her building ; and, in addition, in the case of a 
foreign ship, a statement of her foreign name ; or, in the case of a 
Bhip condemned, a statement of the time and place, and court at 
and* by which she was condemned: (3.) A statement of the name 
of the master : (4.) A statement of the number of shares of which 
the party is entitled to be registered as owner : (5.) A denial tbat^ 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, any nnqnalified person, or 
body of persons, Is entitled, as owner, to any legal or beneficial 
interest in snch ship, or share therein. And this declaration of 
ownership must be made and subscribed in presence of the registrar, 
If the party making the declaration resides within five miles of tlie 
port of registry ; but, if beyond that distance, in presence of any 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 38). 

A similar declaration is required to be made and snbscribed, m 
the same manner, by the secretary or other dnly appointed public 
officer of a body corporate entitled to be registered as the owner of 
a stkip, or of any share therein ($ 39). 

These requisites being duly complied with, viz., the painting of 
the name and port, the bnilder's certificate, of a British built ship, 
the stirveyor*s certificate, and the owner^s declaration, the registiar 
then enters in the register-book the following particulars relating to 
that ship : (1.) The name of the ship, and of the port to which she 
belongs : (2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and description 
comprised in the surveyor's certificate : (8.) The several partiodais 
as to her origin, stated in the declaration or declarations of owner- 
ship : (4.) The names and descriptions of her registered owner or 
owners, and, if there is more than one, the proportions in which ihsy 
are interested in the ship (§*42). 

In every BriHah registered ship, the number denoting the ascer- 
tained register tonnage, and the number of her certificate of registiy, 
must be deeply, or otherwise permanently, marked on her main 
beam, and must be so continned : and if, at any time, it ceases to 
be so continued, the ship is no longer to be recognised as a Briti^ i 
ship (§ 25). Whenerer the tonnage of a ship is thus ascertahied 
and registered, the same is thenceforth deemed to be the tonnage of 
that ship, and must be repeated in every subsequent registiy thereof, 
unless any alteration is made in the form or capacity of the ship, or 
unless it is discovered that her tonnage has been erroneously caleo- 
lated ; in either of which cases the ship must be remeasured, and 
her tonnage determined, and le^stered according to the rules of the 
act (! 26). 

Every British ship must be registered In manner foresaid, except, 
(1.) Ships duly registered before the act came into opdration: (2.) 
Ships not exceeding fifteen tons* burthen, employed solely in navigt- 
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tion on the rivers or coasts of tbe United Kingdom, or on tbe rivers 
or coasts of some British possessfon within which the managing 
owners rc?idc : (3.) Ships not exccediug thirty tons' burthen, and 
not having a whole or fixed deck, and employed solely in fishing or 
trading coastwise on the shores of Newfoundland, or parts adjacent 
therotOj or in the Gulf of St Laurence, or on such portion of the 
coasts of Canadn, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, as lie bordering 
on that gulf 19). 

Certificate of Kegistry and Provtstonal Certificate. — When 
the registry of a ship has been completed, as now mentioned, the 
registrar grants a certificate of registry iu the form D, as in the 
schedule annexed to the act, comprising the following particulars: 
(1.) The name of the ship and of the port to which she belongs : 
(2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and description, comprised 
in the surveyor's certificate: (3.) The name of her master: (4.) 
The several particulars as to her origin stated in the declaration or 
declarations of ownership: (5.) The names and descriptions of her 
registered owner or owners ; and, if more than one, tbe proportI(Hi8 
in which they are respectively interested, indorsed on the certificate 
(§ 44). This certificate of registry mnst be naed only for tbe law- 
M navigation of the ship, and is not snhject to detention by reason 
of any title, lien, charge, or interest whatsoever, which any owner, 
mortgagee, or other person may have, or claim to have^ on or in the 
ship described in the certificate (§ 50). 

•If the master or owner of the ship uses, or attempts to nse, for 
the navigation of that ship, a certificate of registry not legally granted 
in respect of that ship, he is gnilty of a misdemeanor, and it is law- 
ful for any commissioned officer, on fall pay, in her Majesty*8 
military or naval service, or any British officer of customs, or any 
British consular officer, to seize and detain that ship, and to bring 
her for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England 
or Ireland, or any court having admiralty jurisdiction iu her Majesty^s 
dominions. If that court is of opinion that this use, or attempt at 
use, had taken place, the court pronounces the ship, with her tackle, 
apparel, and fumitorg, to be forfeited to her Majesty; and can award 
such portion of the proceeds arising from the sale thereof, ns it may 
think just, to the officer bringing iu tbe same for adjudication 
(§ 52). 

With the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, the registrar 
may, upon the delivery op to him of a former certificate, grant a 
new certiiicate in place of the one so delivered up (§ 47). 

If any person whatever, whether interested or not in the ship, 
refuses, on request, to deliver up the certiiicate of registry, when in 
bis possession, or under his control, to tbe person for the time being; 
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entitled to the cnstodj thereof, for the purposes of the lawful navi- 
gation of the ship, or to any registrar, officer of cnstoms, or other 
person legally entitled to require such delivery, it is lawful for any 
justice, by waiianL under his hand and seal, or for any court capablo 
of taking cognizance of such matter, to cause the person so refusing 
to ajjpecir before him, and to be examined touching his refusal. 
Unless it is proved to the satisfaction of the juatlce or court, that 
there was reasonable cause for his refusal, the offender incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100; but, if it Is made to appear to the 
justice or court that the certificate is lost, the part} complained of 
is discharged, and the justice or court thereupon certify that the 
certificate of registry is lost (§ 50). If the person charged with 
the detainer or refusal is proved to have ahsconded, so that the 
warrant of the Justice or process of the court cannot be served upon 
him, or if he persist In his refusal to deliver the certificate, the 
justice or court certify the fivst, and the same prooeediuga can then 
be taken as in the case of a certificate of registry mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, or as near thereto as circumstances permit (§ 51). 

If any registered ship is either actually or constructively lost, 
taJ^n by the enemy, burnt, or broken up; or if, by reason of a 
transfer to any persons not qualified to be owners of British ships, 
or of any other matter or thing, that ship ceases to be a Briiith 
ship; every person who, at the time of the occurrence of any of 
these events, owns such ship, or any share therein, must, imme- 
diately npon obtaining knowledge of any such occurrence, — and if 
no notice thereof has already been given to the registrar at her port 
of registry, give such notice to him, and he immediately makes an 
entry thereof in his register- book. Except in ciiacs where the certi- 
ficate of registry is lost or destroyed, the master of every ship so 
circumstanced must immediately, if such event occurs in port, hut if 
it occurs elsewhere, iheu within ten days after his arrival in port, 
deliver the certificate of registry of his ship to the registrar; or, if 
there is no registrar, to the Biitish consular officer at that port; 
and the registrar, if not himself the registrar of her port of registry, 
forthwith forwards the certificate so delivered to him, to the regis- 
trar of the ship's port of registry. Every owner and master who, 
without reasonable cause, makes default in obeying these provisions, 
incurs, lor each odeiict', a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 53). 

In ilie event of the certiticale of registry bein^ mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, if this occurs in any port of the United Kingdom, the 
ship being registered in the United Kingdom, or at any port in any 
British possession, die ship being registered in the same British 
possession, then the rej^strar of ber port of registry can grant a new 
certificate of registry in lien of, and as a substitute for, her original 
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certificate. But, if snch an event occurs elsewhere, the master, or 
some other person liaving a knowledge of the ch-cumstances, must 
make a declaration before the registrar of any ])ort having a British 
registrar, at which the ship is at the time, or first arrives after the 
mislaying, loss, or destruction ; and this declaration must state the 
facts of the case, and the names and descriptions of the registered 
owners of the ship, to the best of the declaiaut's knowledge and 
belief. Thereupon, the registrar grants a provisional certificate as 
near to the form appointed by the Merchant Shipping Act as circum- 
stances permit, and he inaerts therein, a etatement of the circum- 
stances nnder which this prorisional certificate is granted (§ 48). 

Within ten days after the first sobseqaent arrival of the ship at 
her port of discharge, if she is registered in the United Kingdom, or 
if registered ^ewhere, at her port of discharge in the BrUiah pos- 
session within which her port of registry is situate, this provisional 
oertiflcate must be delivered np to the registrar tliereof, who thera* 
upon grants a new one, as near to tlie form appointed by the Mer- 
ehant Shipping Act as circnmstanees permit*, and if the master 
neglects to deliver np this certificate within the above time, he In- 
cnrs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 49). 

If a ship becomes the property of persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, at any foreign port, the British consular officer 
resident at that port can grant the master of the ship, npon bis 
application, a provisional certificate, stating tlie name of the ship, 
the time and place of her pnrchase, and the names of her purchasers; 
the name of her master; the best particulars as to her tonnage, 
bnild, and description, that he is able to obtain ; and he forwards 
a copy of this certificate, at the first convenient o])portunity, to the 
Commissioners of Customs in I.onflnn. This certificate possesses 
the same force as a certificate of registry, until the expiration of six 
months, or until snch earlier time as the ship arrives at some jjort 
where there is a British registrar; but upon the expiration of this 
time, or upon the aiTival iu snch a port, this certificate becomes 
void (§ 54). 

National CiiAiiAerEK. — The requisites of b, British ship, as to the 
ownership (§ 18), the registering (§ 19), and the marking of the 
. tonuage, and of the number of the certificate (§ 25), have been 
already noticed ; and no ofiicer of customs can grant a clearance or 
trausire for any ship required by the act to be registered, for the 
purpose of enabling her to proceed to sea as a British ship, uuless 
the master, upon being required so to do, produces to him her cer- 
tificate of registry ; and if she attempts to proceed to sea as a Bri* 
tisft ship, vithont a clearance or transire, the officw can detidn her 
imtll certificate is produced to him (§ 19). 
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Wbenerer a registered ship is so altered as not to correspond witli 
the particohLrs relating to her tonnage or description (| 84), she is 
to be registered mew^ in the same manner in all respects as required 
on the first registry, or an indorsement of the alteration made as 
directed hy the act ($ 84, 85) ; and on failure of snch registry 
anew, or registry of alteration of a ship so altered, that ship is 
deemed not dnly registered, and can no longer be recognised as a 
BriHsh ship (§ 87). 

No officer of cnstoms can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship, nntil the master lias declared to that officer the name of the 
nation to which she claims that she belongs, and thereupon the officer 
inscribes this name on the clearance or transire; and if she attempts 
to proceed to sea without such clearance or transire, any customs' 
officer can detain lier until this declaration is made (§ 102). 

The offences now to be mentioned are punishable as follows : — 

(1.) If any person uses the British flag and assumes the British 
natioiml character on board any ship owned, in whole or in part, 
by any person not entitled by law to own British ships, — for the 
purpose of making tliat ship appear to be a British ship, — unless 
this assJiniption has been made for -the ])arpose of escaping capture 
by an enemy, or by a foreign ship of war in exercise of some belli- 
gerent riglit, and, in any proceeding for enforcing any snch forfeit- 
ure, the burden of proving a title to use liie British flag, and assume 
the British national character, lies upon the per^jou using and a^sum- 
ing the same. 

(2.) If the master oi »wner of a British ship does, or permits to 
be done, any matter or liuug, — or carries, or permits to be carried, 
any papers or documents, — with intent to conceal the British cha- 
racter of his ship from any person entitled by British law to inquire 
into the same, — or to assume a foreign character, — or with intent 
to deceive any person as last mentioned, — that ship is forfeited to 
her Majesty ; and if the master commits, — or is privy to the com- 
mission of the offence, — he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(8.) If any nnqnalified persony^-^except in case of transmitted 
interests, as mentioned in the following section, — acquires as owner, 
any interest, either legal or beneficial, in a ship nsing a British flag, 
and assuming the British character, — ^his interest is forfeited to her 
Majesty. 

f(4.) If any person, on behalf of himself or any other person or 
body of persons, wilfully makes a false declaration tonchmg the 
qualification of himself, or any such other person or body of persons, 
to own British ships or shares therein, the declarant is guilty of a 
misdemeanor ; and the ship or share, in respect of which this de« 
claration is made, — ^if the same has not been forfeited under the 
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foregoing proyi8ion,-*-i8, to the esLtent of the interest therein of the 
pere:oii maJcing the declaration, forfeited to her Majesty, — unless it 
is shewn that he had no authority to make the same, of the parties 
on whose behalf the declaration was made. 

And, in order that the foregoing provisions as to forfeitures may be 
carried into effect, it is lawful for any commissioned officer on full ' 
pay in the military or naval service df her Majesty, — or any Briiish 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — ^to seize and 
detain any ship which ha?,^ — either wholly, or as to any share 
therein, become subject to forfeiture, as aforesaid, — aud to bring her 
for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England or 
Ireland, or any court having admiralty jurisdiction in bc r Majesty's 
dominions. Thereupon that court can make such order in the case 
as it may think fit, — and can award to the officer bringing in the 
same for adjudication such portion of the proceeds of the sale of any 
forfeited ship or share as it may think right (§ 103). No oliicer as 
aforesaid is responsible, — either civilly or criminally, — to any per- 
son whomsoever, in respect of the seizure or detention of any ship 
that has been seized or detained by him in pursuance of the lore- 
going provisions, notwitlistanding such ship is not brought in for 
adjudication, — or, if so brought in, is declared not to be liable to 
forfeiture, — if it is shewn to the satisfaction of the judge or court 
before "svhoni any trial relating to such ship, or her seizure or deten- 
tion, is held, that there were reasonable grounds for that seizure 
or detention. But, if no such grounds are shewn, the judge or 
court can award payment of costs and damages to any party ag- 
grieved, and make such order in tLc premises as it thinks just 
(§ lOi). 

If any colours, — usually worn by her Majesty's ships, — or any 
colours, resembling those of her Majesty, — or any distinctive 
national colours,^except the red en«gn usually worn by mer- 
chant's ships,— or any pendant nsnally carried by her Majesty's 
ships, — or any pendant In anywise resembling such pendant, — are 
or is hoisted on board any ship belonging to any subject of her 
Majesty, withont warrant for so doing from her Majesty or from the 
Admunalty, — the master of that ship or boat, — or the owner thereof, 
if on board the same, — and every other person hoisting, or join- 
ing or assisting n hoisting the same, — ^incui-s, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £500. It is lawful for any officer on full 
pay in the mithary or naval service of her Majesty, — or any JSrltish 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — to board any 
sacb boat or ship, and to take away any such jack, colours, or pen> 
dant, which are forfeited to her Miijesry (§ 105). 

Whenever it is declared by the Merchant Shipping Act, that a 
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ship belonging to aay person or body corporate, qualified, according 
to that act, to be owners of British ships, shall not be recognised 
as a British ship, that ship is not entitled to any benefits, privi- 
leges, advantages, or protection usually enjoyed by British ships, 
and is not entitled to use the BriUsh flag, or assame the Briiitk 
national character; but, so far as regards the payment of dues,— 
the liability to pains and penaltie8,^and the pnnishment of ofibaees 
c6mniitted on board, or by any person belonging to her, — ^thal ship 
is to be dealt with in the same manner, in ail respectSi as if abfl 
were a recognised British ship (§ 106). 

Transfers and Transmissions. — ( 1 . ) Trantfers,—y7htsk a regis- 
tered ship or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified 
to be owners of British ships, — ^tbe same must be transferred by biB 
of sale, which must contain the same description of the ship as is 
contained in the snrveyor's certificate, or snch other description u\a 
snfflcient to identify the ship to the satisfaction of the registrar; 
and this bill of sale must be in the form E in the schedule annexed 
to the act, or as near thereto as circiiinstances permit, and must be 
executed by the transferer iu presence ol, aad be attested by, one 
witness (§ 55). 

No individual is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, 
or any share therein, until he has made a declaration iu the fonu i' 
in the schedule annexed to the act, fftatinj; his qualiiication to be 
registered as owner of n i?hare in a liritish ship, and containiii;: a 
denial similar to the denial before required 38), to be coutaiiitii 
in a declaration of ownership by an o/it/inal owner. No body cor- 
porate is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, or any 
f?hare therein, until tlie secretary, or other duly appointed public 
othcer of that body, has made a declaration in the form G in the 
schedule annexed to the act, stating the name of the body corpo- 
rate, such circumstances of its constitution and business as prove it 
to be qualified to own a British ship, and containing a denial similar 
to the denial before required to be contained in a declaration <rf 
ownership made on behalf of a body corporate (§ 30). In the eaae 
of an individuai, if he resides within five miles of the cnstom-hooBd 
of the port of registry, this declaration mnst be made in the presence 
of the registrar ; bnt if beyond that distance, in the presence of aoy 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace ; and in the ease of a body 
corporate, the declaration must be made in the presence of tin 
registrar of the port of registry (§ 56). 

Every bill of sale for the transfer of any registered ship, or of any 
shAe therein, mnst be produced, when duly executed, to the regis- 
trar of the port at which the ship is registered, witli the foreeaii 
declaration required to be made by the transferee. Thereupon the 
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registrar enters in the register-book the name of the transferee as 
owner ui the .sliip or share comprised iu the bill of sale, and iudoiriea 
on the bill of sale the fact of that entry having beeu made, with the 
date aud iioiir thereof. All bills of sale of any ship or shares iu a 
ship are eutered in the registei'-book in the order of their produc- 
tion to the registrar (§ 57). 

Whenever any change takes place in the registered ownership of 
a ship, then, if that change occurs at a time when the ship is at her 
port of registry, the master must forthwith deliver the certificate of 
registry to the registrar, who indorses thereon a memorandum of the 
change; but, if the change occars during the absence of the ship 
from her port of registry, then, upon her first return to that port, 
the master must deliver the certificate of registry to the registrar, 
and he indorses theneon a like memorandum of the change. Or, if 
she previously arrives at any port where there is a British registrar, 
be, upon being advised by the registrar of her port of registry of the 
change having taken place. Indorses a like memorandnm thereof on 
the eertifieaie of registiy ; and, for that purpose, he can require the 

' eertifieate to be delivered to him, so that the ship be not thereby 
dettmed. Any master who foils to deliver to the registrar the 

. otttifieate of registry as above required, incurs a penalty not ex- 
eoiibig £100 (S 45). . 

(2.) Tkanshissidns. — ^If the property in a ship,, or in any share 
tiierein, becomes transmitted in consequence of the death, bank- 
roptcy, or insolvency of any registered owner, or in consequence of 
the marriage of any female registered owner, or by any lawful means 
other than by transfer according to the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, these transmissions mnst be auiliuuiioatcd by a de- 

' claratiou of the person to whom the property has been transmitted, 
made in the form H in the schedule annexed to the act, and con- 
Uiuiug the several particulars required to be contained in the decla- 
ration of a transferee, or as near tliereto as circumstances permit, and, 
in addition, a statement describing the manner in which, and the 
person to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the declarant 

I resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the port of 
registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in the pre- 
senoo r,f the registrar ; but, if beyond that distance, in the presence 
of aaj registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 58). 
I If this transmission has taken place by virtue of the bankruptcy 
[ or iasoivency of any registered owner, the said declaration must be 
^mpanied by snch evidence as may, for the time being, be receive 
able in courts of justice as proof of tiie title of the person claiming 
I under any bankruptcy or insolvency. If the transmission has taken 
place by virtue of the marriage of a female owner, the said declara- 
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tion must be accompanied by a copy of the register of the marriage, 
or other legal evidence of the celebration thereof, and must declare 
the identity of the female owner; and, if the transmission has taken 
place by virtue of any testamentary instrument, or by intestacy, 
then, in Eng-lnnd, Wales, and Ireland, the said declaration must bo 
accompanied by the probate of the will, or the letters of administra- 
tion, or an official extract therefrom ; and, in Scotland, or in any 
British possession, by tlffe will, or any copy thereof, that may be 
evidence by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, or by letters 
of administration, or any copy thereof, or by snch other document 
as may, by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, be receivable 
by the courts of judicature thereof, as proof of the person entitled 
upon an intestacy (§ 69). 

Upon receipt of the declaration so accompanied as aforesaid, the 
registrar enters the name of the person or persons entitled under such 
transmission in the register-book as owner or owners of the ship or 
share therein, in respect of which the transmission has taken place; 
and if more than one, these persons, hoveyer nameroas, are centered 
as one person only, as regards the role before mentioned, relating to 
the number of persons entitled to be registered as owners (§ 60). 

Whenever any property in a ship or share of any ship becomes 
vested, — by transmission on the death of any owner, or on the mar- 
riage of any female owner, — ^in anj person not qualified to be the 
owner of British ships, if the ship is registered in England or Ireland, 
it is lawftil fbr the Court of Ghanceiy, — ^if In Scotland, for the Conrt 
of Session,— or if in any British possession, for any court possessing 
the principal civil jurisdiction within snch possession, — upon an 
application made by or on behalf of the unqualified person, to order 
a sale to be made of the property so transmitted, and to direct the 
proceeds of the sale, after deducting the expense thereof, to be paid 
to the person entitled under such transmission, or otherwise as the 
court may direct. It is in the discretion of the court to make or 
refuse any such order for sale, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions, and to require any evidence in support of the application 
it may think fit, and generally to act in the premises in such manner 
a.^ the justice of the case requires (§ 62). 

Kvery order for a sale made by a court, as aforesaid, must con- 
tain a declaration vesting the right to transfer tiie ship or share so 
to be sold in some person or persons named by the court, and 
thereupon the nominee or nominees arc entitled to transfer such ship 
or share, in the same manner, and to the same extent, as if he or 
they were the registered owner or owners of the same. Every 
registrar must obey the requisition of such nominee or nominees in 
respect of any transfer, to the same extent as he would be compeliable 
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to obey the requisition of anj registered owner or owners of such 
ship or share (§ 63). 

Eyerj application for sale most be made within four weeks after 
the occurrence of the event on which the transmission has tiiluii 
place, or within such further time as the court may allow; — this 
further time not to exceed, in any case, one year from the date of 
that occnrreucc. And in the event of no siicli api)lication being 
made within the foresaid period, or of the court refusin^r m accede 
thereto, the ship or share so transmitted is forfeited in the same 
niatiiKT as before mentioned, with^ respect to interests acquired by 
uuqualified owners in ships using a British flag aud assuming the 
British character (§ 64). 

It is lawful, in England and Ireland, for tlie Court of Chancery, — 
m Scotland, for the Court of Session, — and in any British posses- 
sion, for the court possessing the principal jurisdiction within such 
possession, without prejudice to any other power the court may 
possess, — upon the sunnn^irj application of any interested person, 
made either by petition or otherwise, aud either ex parte or upon 
service of notice on any other person, as the court may direct, — to 
issne an order prohibitiug, for a time to be named in that order, any 
dealiog with such ship or share. It is In the power of the court to 
make or reftise any such order, and to annex thereto anj terms or 
cotiditions It may think fit, and to discharge socb order when 
granted, with or witboat costs, and generally to act in the premises 
in snch manner as the justice of the case requires. Every registrar, 
without being made a party to the proceediugs, upon being served 
with snch order, or a copy thereof, must obey the same (§ 66). 

MoBTOAQES. — A registered ship, or share therein, may be made a 
security for a loan or other valuable couslderation ; and the iustrument 
creating this security, termed in the Merchant Shipping Act a mort- 
gage, must be in the form I in the schedule annexed to that act, or 
as near thereto as circumstances permit On the production of an 
instrument of mortgsge, the registrar of the port at which the ship 
is registered must record the same in the register-book (§ 66)* 
Everv such mortgage is recorded by the register iu the order of time 
in which the same is produced to him for that purpose ; and, by 
memorandum under his' hand, the registrar notifies on the iustrument 
of niort^,Mge that the same has been recorded by him, stating the 
• date and hour of such record (§ 67). If there is more than one 
mortgage registered of the same ship or share therein, the mort- 
gagees arc entitled, notwithstanding any express, implied, or con- 
stractive notice in priority, one over the other, according to the date 
at which such instrument is recorded, aud not according to the dale 
of each instrument itself 69). 
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A mortgagee is not, by reason of his mortgage, deemed to be the 
owner of a ship or any share therein, nor is the mortgagor deemed 
to have ceased to be owner of the mortgaged ship or share, except 
in so far as may be neces^^ary for making such ship or share avail- 
able as a secui ity for ilie mortgage (§ 70). Every registered mort- 
gagee has |)i)wer absolutely to dispose of the ship or share in respect 
of which he is rcgistoriil, and to give effectual receipts for the pur- 
chase money. But if there arc more persons than one registered as 
mortgagees of the same ship or share, no subsequent mortgagee can, 
without the concurrence of ever]^ prior mortgagee, sell such ship or 
share, except under the order of some court capable of taking 
cognisance of snch matters (§ 71). 

No registered mortgage of any ship, or share therein, is aflPected 
by any act of bankruptcy,* committed by the mortgagor, after the 
date of the record of that mortgage, notwithstandmg the mortgagor 
may, at the time of his becoming bankrupt^ have in his possession 
and disposition, and be reputed owner of such ship, or share thereof; 
and snch mor^ge is preferred to any right, claim, or interest in 
that ship, or any share thereof, which may belong to the assignees t 
of the bankrupt (§ 72). 

Wlienever any registered mortgage has been discharged, on pro- 
duction of the mortgage deed, with a receipt for the mortgage money 
indorsed thereon, duly signed and attested, the registrar makes an 
entry in the register-book, to the effect that the mortgage has been 
discharged ; and, upon this entry being made, the estate, if any, 
which passed to the mortgagee, vests in the same person or persons, 
in whom, having regard to intei*vening acts and circumstances, if 
any, the same would have vested if no such mortgage had ever been 
made (§ 68). 

A registered mortgage of a ship, or share in a ship, can be trans- 
ferred to any person, and the instrument creating the ti*ausfer must 
be in the form Iv in the schedule annexed to the act ; and on the 
production of this instrument, the registrar enters in the register- 
book, the name of the transferee or mortgagee of the ship, or shares 
therein mentioned, and, by meniorauduni under lii- 1 r.nd, he records 
on the instrument of transfer, that the same has Ixim recorded by. 
Lim, stating the date and hour of such record (§ 73). 

If the interest of a mortgage in any ship, or in any share therein, 
becomes transmitted in consequence of death, bankruptcy, or in- 
solvency, or in consequence of the marriage of any female mortgagee, 

* Certain aeto done, or permitted to lie done^ Ity or againat a tradflr, which render Urn 

a bankrupt in the o) e of the !aw, und which acts are enumerated in the Engiiah Bankrupt 

statute, 12 and 13 Vict , c. lti(i, § <)7-§ 86. 
t Parties ckoecu bj- tliu creditors in \s hoiu the boukrapt's estate is vested. 
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or by aoy lawful meanSy other than by a transfer according to the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, — this transmission mnat he 
authenticated by a declaration of the party to whom the interest has 
been transmitted, made in the form L in the schedule annexed to the 
act, and containing a statement describing the manner in tvhich, and 
the pai-ty to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the de- 
clarant resides at, or within, five miles of the custom- honse of the 
port of registry, this declaration most be made and sabscribed in 
the presence of the registrar, bnt, if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any jastice of the peace, and must 
be accompanied by snch evidence as is before required to authen- 
ticate a corresponding transmission of property from one registered 
owner to another (§ 74). 

Upon the receipt of this declaration, and the production of such 
evidence as aforesaid, the registrar enters the name of the person or 
persons entitled under that transmission, in the register-book, as 
mortgagee or mortgagees of the ship, or share, in respect of which > 
such transmission has taken place (§ 75). 

Ceutificati:s of ^fonTGAOE AND Sale. — Tf any registered owner 
is desirous of disposing, by way of mort;xa^T or sale, of the ship, or 
share, in respect of nhich he is registered, at any jilace ant of the 
country or possession in which her port of reqistry is situate^ he can 
apply to the registrar, who, thereupon, enal)les him to do so, by 
granting the certificates as afteiuientioued, called respectively 
•* Certificates of Mortgage," or ** Certificates of Sale," according as 
thev purport to give a power to mortgage, or a poM?er to sell 

Previously to any certificate of mortgage or sale bcin^ granted, 
applicant must state to the registrar, to be by him entered in the 
register-book, the following particulars: — 

(1.) The names of the persons by whom the power mentioned in 
the certificate is to be exercised, and, in the case of a mortgage, 
the maximum amount of charge to be created, if it is intended to fix 
any such rnaxmvm; and, hi the case of a sale, the mimmwn price 
at which a sale Is to be made, if it is intended to fix any sucli 
minimum: 

(2.) The specific place or places where this power is to be exer- 
cised, or, if no place be specified, then, that it may be exercised any 
where, subject to the provisions aftermentioned: 

(S.) The limit of time within which this power may be exercised 
(§ 77). 

Ko certificate of mortgage or sale can be granted, so as to authorise 
any mortgi^ or sale to be made, at any place within the United 
Kingdom, if the ship's port of registry is in the United Kingdom, or 
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at any place within tbe same British possession, if the port of reglstiy 
is within a British possession, or by auj person not named in tbe 
certificate (§ 78). 

Certificates of mortgage and sale are respecti^elj in the forms M 
and N in the schedule annexed to the act, and contain a statement 
of the foregoing particnlars directed to be entered in the register- 
book, and, in addition thereto, an enumeration of any registered 
mortgages or certificates of mortgage or sale afl'ecting the ships, or 
shares, in respect of which these certificates are given (§ 79). 

The following rales must be observed as to certificates of mort- 
gage:— 

(1.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the durec- 
tlons contained In tlie certificate: 

(2.) A record of every mortgage made thereunder mnst be indorsed 

thereon by the registrar, or British consular officer: 

(3.) No mortgage, bondjidc made thereunder, can be impeached 
by reason of the pnrty by whom tlie power was given, dying before 
the niakifi;^ ^if t!ie mortgnge: 

(4.) Whenever the certificate cnntains a spocliw :ition of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exccediug twelve months) 
within which the power is to be exercised, no mortgage howl fide 
made to a mortgagee without notice, can be impeached by reason of 
the bankruptcy or insolvency of tbe person by whom tbe power was 
given : 

(5.) Every mortgage so registered as aforesaid on the certificate, 
has priority over all mortgages of the same ship, or share, created 
subsequently to the date of the entry of the certificate in the rej^ister- 
book; and if there arc more mortgages than one so indorsed, the 
respective mortgagees claiming thereunder, notwithstanding any ex- 
press, implied, or constructive notice, are entitled one before the 
other, according to tbe date at which a record of each instrument is 
indorsed on the certificate, and not according to the date of the 
instrnment creating the mortgage : 

(6.) Subject to the foi'egoing rules, every mortgagee wliofle mort- 
gage is registered on the certificate, has the same rights and powers, 
and is subject to the same liabilities, as he would have had, and 
lieen sabject to, if his' mortgage had been reentered in the register- 
book instead of on the certificate: 

(7.) The discharge of any mortgage so registered on the certi6- 
cate, can be indorsed thereon by any registrar or British oonsuiar 
officer, upon the production of such evidence as is required by tbe 
act to be produced to the registrar on the entry of a discharge of a 
mortgage in the register-book ; and, upon such indorsement being 
made, the estate, if any, whicli passed to the mortgagee, vests in 
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the same person or peroons in whom the same would, — ^having regard 
to intervening acts and drcnmstances, (if any), — ^have vested if no 
sach mortgage had been made : 

(8.) Upon the deliveiy of any certificate of mortgage to the 
registrar by whom it was granted, — ^he, after recording in the 
register-book, in such manner as to preserve its priority, — any 
unsatisfied mortgage registered thereon, cancels snch certificate, and 
enters the fact of the cancellation in the register-book \ and every 
certificate so cancelled is void to all intents (§ SO). 

The following rules must be observed as to certificates of sale : — 
(1.) No snch certificate can be granted except for the sale of an 
entire ship : 

(2.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the direc- 
tions contained in the certificate : 

(3.) No sale bond fide made to a purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration, can be impeached by reason of the person by whom the 
power was given, dying before the making of such sale : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a speciiicatiou of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding twelve 
months) within wltich the power is to be exercised, — no sale bond 
ade made to a purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice, 
can be impe:iched by reason of the bankruptcy or iusoivency of the 
person by whom the powi r was given : 

(5.) Any transfer made to a person qualified to be the owner of 
British ships, ranst be by bill of sale in the form before mentioned, 
or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

(o.; If tuc ihip IS sold to a party qualified to hold British ships, 
the ship must be registered anew ; but notice of all mortgages 
enumerated on the certificate of sale must be entered in the register- 
book: 

(7.) Prevh>usly to snch registry anew, there must be produced 
to the registrar required to make the same the bill of sale by which 
the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and the certificate of 
registry of the ship : 

(8.) The last-mentioned registrar retains the certificates of sale 
and registry, — and, after having indorsed on both these instruments 
an entiy of the fact of a sale having taken*place, he forwards the 
oertlficates to the registrar of the port ^;»pearing on them to be the 
Ibrmer port of registry of the ship, — and, thereupon, this last^men- 
tioned re^strar makes a memorandum of the sale in his register- 
book, and the registiy of the ship in that book is considered as 
c! )s d,--^cept, as far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages, or 
existing certificates of mortgage entered therein : 

(9.) On this registry aaewj the description of the ship contained 
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in her original certificate of registry can be transferred to the new 
register-book, without her being re-snrvejcd, and the declaration to 
bo made by the purchaser is the same as woald require to be made 
by any ordinary transferee: 

(10.) If the ship is sold to a party not qualified to be the owner 
of a British ship, the bill of gale by >vhich the ship is transferred, 
the certificato of sale, and the certiHrate of registry, mnst be pro- 
duced to mma registrar or consular ollicer, who retains the certifi- 
cates of sale and registry, — and, having indorsed thereon tlje fact 
of the ship having been sold to persons not qualified to be owners 
of British ships, he forwards these certificates to the regi^jtrar of 
the port appearing on the certificate of registry to be the port of 
registry of that ship; and, thereupon, this last-mentioned registrar 
makes :i memorandum of the sale iu his register-book, and the 
registry of the ship in that book is considered as closed, — except 
80 far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages or existiui^ ceitiiicates 
of mortgage entered therein : 

(11.) If, upon a sale being made to an nnqnalified person, any 
defonlt is made in the prodnetion of these certificates as mentioned 
in the last mle, that unqualified person is considered, by British 
law, as having acqnhred no title to nor interest in the ship ; and, 
farther, the party upon whose application the certificate was 
granted, and the persons exercising the power, each incnra a 
penalty not exceeding £100 : 

(12.) If no sale is made in confonnily with the certificate of 
sale, that certificate must be deliYCied to the registrar, by whom 
the same was granted, — and, thereupon, that registrar cancels it» 
and enters the fact of this cancellation in the register-book ; and 
every certificate so cancelled, is void to all intents (§ 581). 

Upon proof, at any time, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
of Castoms, that any certificate of mortgage or sale is lost, or so 
obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers thereby given have 
never been exercised, or, if they have been exercised, — then, npoo 
proof of the several matters and things that have been done there- 
under, it is lawful for the registrar, with the sanction of the commis- 
sioners, as circumstances may require, either to issue a new certifi- 
cate, or to direct such entries to be made in the register-book, or 
such other matter or thing to be done, as might have been made or 
done, if no such loss or obliteration had taken place (§ 82). 

The registered owner for the time being, of any ship or shnre 
therein, in respect of which a certificate of mortgage or sale has 
been granted, specifying the place or places wlierc the power thereby 
given is to be exercised, — cmu, by an instrument under hi^ liand, iu 
the form 0 in the schedule annexed to the act, or as near thereto as 
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cireamstanees permit, aathorise the registrar, by whom that certifi- 
cate was granted, to give notice to the registrar or consular officer, 
registrars or consnlar oflScers, at such place or places, that this cer- 
tificate is revoked, and notice mnst be given accordingly. All 
registrars or consnlar officers receiving sach notice, mnst record the 
same, and exhibit the same to all persons who may apply to them 
for the purpose of effecting or obtaining a mortgage or transfer 
aader the said certificate of mortgage or sale ; and, after sach notice 
has been so recorded, the said certificate, so far as concerns any 
moitgage or sale to be made at that place, is deemed to be revoked, 
and of no effect; and every registrar or consnlar officer recording 
any such notice, mnst thcrenpon state to the registrar, by whom the 
certificate was granted, wliether any previous exercise of the power 
to which the certificate refers, has taken place (§ 83). 

Ri:(jisTRY Ani:w and Tiiaxsfek of Kegistky. — (1.) Registry 
anew. — When any registered ship ?o altered as not to correspond 
with tlie particulars relating to her tonnage or description contained 
in her register- book, then, if this alteration is made at a port where 
is a registrar, the registrar of tliat port ; but if made elsewhere, the 
registrar of the* first port having a registrar at which the ship 
arrives after her alteration, must on application made to him, and 
on the receipt of a certificate from the proper surveyor specifyuig the 
nature of the alteration, either retain the old certificate of registry 
and grant a new certificate of registry, containing a description of 
the ship as :dtcr( d, or indorse on the existing certificate a memo- 
raiuluni of sucli alteration, and subscribe his name to this indorse- 
ment. If the registrar to wliom this application is made, is the 
registrar of the ship's port of registry, he himself enters in his 
register-book the particulars of the alteration so made, and the fact 
of SQCh new certi^cate being granted or indorsement having been 
made on the existing certificate \ bnt, if he is not this last-mentioned 
registrar, he forthwith reports these particnlars and facts as afore- 
said, accompanied by the old certificate of registry, in cases where a 
now one has been granted, to the registrar of the ship's port of regis- 
try, who retains this old certificate (if any), and enters snch par- 
ticnlars and ftcts in his register-book accordingly (§ 24). 

When the registrar to whom application is made in respect of any 
such alteration as aforesaid is the registrar of the port of registry, 
he can, if he thinks fit, instead of registering the alteration, require 
the ship to be registered anew, in manner before directed on the first 
registry of a ship ; bnt, if he is not the registrar as now mentioned, 
he can, nevertheless, reqnire such ship to be registered anew. Bnt, 
in this last-mentioned case, he grants a provisional certificate, or 
makes a provisional Indorsement of the alteration, in manner before 
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directed in cases where no registry anew is required, taking care to 
add to that certificate or indorsement a statement that the same is 
made provisionally, and to insert in his report to the registrar of the 
ship's port of registij, a like statement (S 85). Within ten days after 
the subsequent arrival of the ship 'at her port of discharge in the 
United Kingdom, if registered in the United Kingdom, or, if registered 
elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the British possession within 
which her port of registry is sitaate,— every snch provisional certi- 
ficate or certificate proYisionally indorsed mnst be delivered np to the 
registrar thereof, who thereupon causes the ship to be registered 
anew, in the same manner in all respects as is required on the first 
registry of any shij) (§ 86). 

On failure of this registry anew of any ship, or registry of alter- 
ation of any ship so altered as aforesaid, that ship is deemed not 
duly registered, and is to be no longer recognised as a British ship 
(§ 87). 

If, upon any chanf^e of ownership in a ship, the owner or owiicre 
desire to have that shij) rcf^nstered anew, though this registry anew 
is not required by the Merchant Shipping Act, it is lawful for tlie 
registrar of the port at which she is already registered, on the de- 
livery up to him oi the existing certificate of registry, and on the 
other requisites to registry, or such of them as tlie registrar tliinks 
nuitcrlal, being duly comi)lied with, to make such registry auew^ 
and grant a certificate thereof (§ 88). 

(2.) Transfer of Reyistrij. — The registry of any ship can be 
transferred from one port to another, upon the a[}plication of all 
parties appearing on the register to be interested in that ship, 
whether as owners or mortgagees, this application being expressed 
by a declaration in writing made and subscribed, — if the party so 
required to make and subscribe the same resides at or within five 
miles of the custom-bouse of the port from which she is to be trans- 
ferred, in the presence of the registrar of thai port, — ^but if beyond 
that distance, in the presence of any registrar or of any justice of 
the peace* Upon this application being so made, and upon the 
deliveiy to him of the certificate of registry, the registrar of the port 
at which the ship is already registered^ transmits to the registrar of 
the port at which the ship is intend^ to be registered, notice of 
snch application having been made to him, together with a tme copy 
of all particulars relating to that ship, and the names of all the 
parties appearing by his book to be interested as owners or mort* 
gagees in the ship. Upon the receipt of this notice, the last-men- 
tioned registrar enters in his book of registry all these particulars 
and names, and grants a fresh certificate of registry, and thenceforth > 
that ship is considered as registered at and belonging to the last- 
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mentioned port, and the name of tb!s last-mentioned port must be 
enbstitnted on the etem of the ship la lien of the name of the port 

previously iij pearing thereon (§ 90). 

The transfer of the registry of a ship, as now mentioned, does not 
in any way affect the rights of the several parties interested in that 
ship, either as owners or mortgagees; but these rights are main- 
tained and continued in all respects in the same manner as if no 
snch transfer had been effected (§ 91). 

Reoisibt, MiscELLiKEOus. — ^Whenever, in any case in which, 
nnder the second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, a person is 
required to make a dcclaratiou on behalf of himself or of any body 
corporate, or any evidence is required to be produced to the regis*- 
trar, — it is shewn to the satisfaction of the registrar, that, from any 
reasonable cause, such person is onable to make the declaration, or 
that sncli evidence cannot be prodaced,— ^it is lawful for the regis- 
trar, with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, and npon 
the production of such other evidence, and subject to such terms as 
they may tbinlL fit, to dispense with any such declaration or evidence 
(§ 97). 

"Whenever it appears to the Commissioners of Customs, or to the 
governor, or other person, administering the government of any 
British possession, that, by reason of special circumstances, it may 
"be desirable that permission should be granted to a Britiab ship to 
pass, without being priMoiisly registered, from one i)ort or place in 
her Majesty's dominions to auotiicr port or place within the same, 
it is lawful for the commissioners or governor, or other person, to 
grant a pass accordingly ; and for the time, and within the limits 
therein mentioned, this pass has the same effect as a certificate of 
registry (§ 98). 

If, by reason of infancy, lunacy, or other inability, any person 
interested in any ship, or share therein, is incapable of making any 
declaration, or doing anything req^ired or permitted by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, to be made or done by such Incapable person in 
registr}', then the guardian or committee, if any, of the incapable 
person, or, if there be none, any person appointed by any conrt or 
judge possessing jurisdiction in respect of the property of incapable 
persons, upon the petition of any person on behalf of such incapable 
person, or of any other person interested in making snch declara- 
tion, or doing snch thing, can make snch declaration, or a declara- 
tion as nearly corresponding thereto as circumstances will permit, 
and can do snch thfaig in the name and on behalf of the incap- 
able person. All acts done by snch substitnte are declared, by the 
- act, to be as effectual as if done by the person for whom he is sub- 
atitnted (§ 99). 
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Whenever any person is beneficially interested, otberwiae tban by 
vay of mortgage, iu auy ship, or share therein, registered in the 
name of some other person as owner, the person so interested, as 
well as the registered owner, is subject to all pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any other act, oa 
« owners of ships, or shares therein ; bnt, nevertheless, proceedings 
can be taken for the enforcement of these pecnniary penalties, against 
both or either of the parties before mentioned, with or without join- ^ 
ing the other of them (§ 100). 

Every register of, or declaration made in pursuance of the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, in respect of any British sbip^ 
can be proved in any court of justice, or before any person having, 
by law, or by consent of parties, authorit^j to receive evidence, eithf r 
by the production of the original, or by an examined copy thereof, 
or by a copy thereof purporting to be certified under the hand of the 
regi.^trar, or other person having the charge of the original, uhich 
certifled copies he is required to furnish to any person applying for 
the same at a reasonable time, upon payment of one shilling for each 
copy so certified (§ 107). 

Every sucli register, or copy of n. register, and also every certifi- 
cate of registry of any British purporting to be signed by the 
registrar, or other proper ollicer, is to be received in evidence in any 
court of justice, or before any person having, by law or by consent 
of parties, authority to receive evidence, as prima facie (at first 
sight) proof of all the matters contained and recited ia that register, 
\vhen the register or copy is produced, and of all matters contained 
iu, or indorsed on, such certificate of registry, and purporting to be 
authenticated by the aiguature of a registrar, when the certificate is 
produced (§ 107). 

Any person who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to 
be fraudulently altered, any register- book, certificate of surveyor, 
cevtificate of registry, declaration of ownership, bill of sale, instru- 
ment of mortgage, certificate of mortgage or sale, or any entry or 
indorsement required by the second part of the Merchant Shipping 
Acty to be made iu, or on, any of the before-mentioned documents, 
he, for every such offence, is deemed to be guilty of felony 
(S 101). 

The several forms required, or authorised to be used by the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, and contained in the schedule 
annexed to the act, are supplied by the Commissioners of Gnstoms 
to all the registrars within her Majesty*8 dominions, for distribatloa 
to the several persons requiring to use the same, either free of charge, 
or at such moderate prices, as they may from time to time direct, 
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^^and, with consent of the Board of Trade, the comnijjssioners can, 
from time to time, make such alterations in those forms, as may be 
deemed requisite; but, before issuing any altered foim, such public 
notice thereof is to be civen, as may bo necessary in order to pre- 
vent incouveuicnce. Ami, for the purpose of carrying into elTect 
the provisions iu the second part of the act, the commissioners can 
also, with consent foresaid, give such instructions as to the nianner 
.of making entries in the register-book, as to the execution and attes- 
tation of powers of attorney, as to any evidence to be required for 
identifying any person, and, generally, as to any act or thing to be 
done in purauance of tbe second part of tlie act, as they may think 
fit (§ 96). 

Boats fob Seagoino Sbips. — ^Excepting ships naed solely as 
steam*tttg8, and ships engaged in the whale-fisbeiy, no decked ship 
ninst proceed to sea from any place in the United Kingdom, nnless 
nbe is provided, according to her tonnage, with boats duly supplied 
with all reqnisites for nse, and not being fewer in number, nor less 
in their cubic contents, than the boats, the number and cnbic con- 
tents of which are specified in the table in schedale S, annexed to 
the Merchant Shipping Act ; * and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers must proceed to sea from any place in the United King- 
dom, nnless, in addition to the boats required as aforesaid, she is 
also provided with a life-boat, furnished with all requisites for use, 
or, nnless one of her boats as before reqnired is rendered buoyant 
after the manner of a life-boat ; and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers, must proceed to sea, nn!e?s she is idso pi'ovidcd with 
two life buoys; and this lite-boat and these life-buoys must be kept 
so as to he at ail times fit nnd ready for use. But these enact- 
ments with respect to boats and life-buoys do not apply to any case 
in which a certitieate has been duly obtained in terms of § 10 of the 
Pas?engers^ Act, 1852 (§ 1^92). 

If any ship as before required to be provided with boats and life- 
buoys, proceeds to sea without being so provided, or, if any of tli^se 
boats or life-buoys are lust or rendered unfit for serviee, in the 
course of the voyage, through the wilful fault or negligence of the 
owner or master, — or, if, in case any of tliese boats or life-buoys 
being accidentally lost or injured in the course of the voyage, tlie 
master wiliully nej^jlects to replace or repair the same on the first 
opportunity, — or, if these boats and life-buoys are not kept so as 
to be, at all times, ready and fit for use, then, if the owner appears 
to be in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the 
master a}>pears to be in firnlt, he incurs a penalty not exceeding 
^50 (§ 293). 

* Sm Appeadiji, Note J. 
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No officer of customs can j^'ant a clearance or transire for any ship 
so required to be provided witli boats or with life-buoys, uuless that 
ship is duly so provided ; and if any such ship attempts to go to sea 
without this clearance or transire, any customs officer can detain her 
until she is so provided (§ 293). 

LjGJilS AND F0(;-SlONALS, AND IvULES FOR MeETIXG AND PASSING. 

— The following rules must be observed with regard to lights and 
fog-signals :— * 

(1.) From time to time, the Admiralty malce regulations requir- 
ing the exhibition of snch lights, by such classes of ships, whether 
steam or sailing, within such places, and nnder such circumstances, 
as they think fit, — ^and can, from time to time, reyoke, alter, or vary 
the same : 

(2.) If the Admiralty think fit, they can make regulations requir* 
log the use of such fog-signals by such classes of shifts, whether 
steam or sailing, within snch places, and under such circumstances, 
as they think fit, — and can, from time to time, revoke, alter, or vaiy 

the same: 

(3.) All regulations made in pursuance of this section, are pub* 
lished in the London Gazette^ and come into operation on a day to be 
named in the Gazette in which they are published ; and the Admiralty 
cause all the regulations to be printed, and famish a copy thereof to 
any owner or master who apply for the same : 

(4.) All owners and masters are bound to take notice of the 
same, — and, so long as these regulations continue in force, must 
exhibit such lights, and use such fog-signals, at such times, within 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances, as are 
enjoined by these regulatiorr^, — and must not exhibit any other lights, 
or use any other fog-signals. In case of default, the master or the 
owner, if be was in fault, incurs, for each occasion upon which these 
regnlitions are infringed, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 295).* 

"Wlieuover any ship, — whether steam or sailing, proceeding in 
one' direction, meets another ship, — whether steam or sailing, pro- 
ceeding in another direction, — so that, if both ships were to continue 
their respective courses, they would pa5s so near as to involve any 
risk of a collision, the hehns of both ships must be i)ut to port, so 
as to pass on the i)ort side of each other ; and this rule must be 
obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all sailing ships, whether on the 
port or starboard tack, and whether closehauled or not, unless the 
circumstances of the case are such as to render a departure fi om the 
rule necessary, in order to avoid immediate danger, — and provided 
that due regard be had to the dangers of navigation ; and, as 
regards sailing ships on the starboard tack closehaaled, to the keep- 

* See Appendix, Note IL 
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ing such ships under command (§ 296). Every steam-sliip, when 
navinrating any narrow channel, must, whenever it is safe and prac- 
tirrible, keep to that side of the fair-way or mid-channel which lies 
oil the starboard side of that steam-blilp (§ 297). 

If, in any case of collision, it appears that this collision wag 
occasioned by the non-observance of any rule for the exhibition of 
lights, or the use of fog- signals, issued in pursuance of the powers 
Jbefore mentioned, or of the foregoing rule as to the passing of steam 
and sailing ships, or of the foregoing rule as to a steam-ship keep- 
ing to that side of a narrow channel which lies on the starboard 
side, — the owner of the ship by which the rule has been infringed, 
is not entitled to recover any recompense whatever for any damage 
sustained by his ship in that collision, nnless it is sbewii that the 
circnmstances of the case made a departure from the rule necessary 
(§ 298). 

In case any damage to person or property arises from the non* 
observance of any of the foregoing rules, this damage is deemed to 
have been occasioned by the de&nlt of the person in charge of the 
deck of the damage-doing ship at the time, nnless It is shewn that 
the circnmstances of the case rendered a departure from the rale 
necessaiy (§ 299). 

Build jjtd EQinnasr of SixAM-SniPS. — ^The following rales 
mnst be observed with respect to the bnild of troit steam-ships 

(1.) Every ship bailt of iron, of 100 tons or npwards, the 
bnUding of which commenced after 28th August 1846y^and every 
steam-ship, bnilt of iron, of less burden than 100 tons, the building 
of which commenced after 7tb August 1851, (except sbips^ nsed 
solely as steam-tugs) — must be divided by substantial transverse 
(across) water-tight partitions, SO that the forepart of the ship must 
be separated from the engine-room by one of these partitions, and 
so that the aftcrpart must be separated from the engine-room by 
another of these partitions: 

(2.) Every steam-ship built of iron, the building of which com- 
menced after the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act (10th 
August 1854), must be divided by such partitions as aforesaid, into 
not less than three eqaal parts, or as nearly &o as circumstances 
permit: 

(3.) In the.<o last-mentioned ships, each partition as aforesaid 
must be of equal strength with the side-plates of the ship with which 
it is in contact: 

(4.) Every screw steam-ship built of iron, tlic building of which 
commenced after the passing of the act, must, in addition to the 
above partitions, be fitted with a siualt waLcr-iigUt compartment, 
enclosing tiiu after extremity of the shaft. 
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Ko oflicer of customs or other person can grant a clearance or 
transire, for any iroo steam-ship, required to be divided or fitted as 
aforesaid, nuless the same is so divided and fitted; and, if any 
iron steam-ship attenii^ts to go to sea without tliis clearauce or 
transire, any customs' oiiicer can detain her until she is so divided 
and fitted. If any steam -ship, before required to be so divided and 
fitted, plies or goes to sea without being so divided or fitted, the 
owner incurs a jjcnalty not exceeding £100 (§ 300). 

Every steam-ship must be provided as follows: — 

(1.) Every steam-ship, of which a survey is required by the act, 
(see cluip. ii., i'aiiunger Steamers), must be prepared with a safety- 
valve upon each boiler, so constructed as to be out of the control 
of the engineer when the steam is up; and, if this valve is in ad- 
dition to the ordinary valve, it mnst be so constructed as to have 
an area not less, and a pressnre not greater, than the area of, and 
pressure on, that yalve: 

(2.) Every seagoing steam-ship cmplojed to carry passengers, 
XDUSt have ber compasses properly adjasted from time to time; this 
adjustment, in the case of ships surveyed as before mentioned, being 
made to the satisfaction of the shipwright suireyor, and. according 
to the regnhitions issued by the Board of Trade: 

(S.) Every seagoing steam-ship (unless used solely as a steam- 
tug) must be provided with a hose adapted for the purpose of • 
extinguishing fire in any part of the ship, and capable of being 
connected with the engines: 

(4.) £very seagoing steam-ship employed to cany passengers, 
must be provided with the following means of mailing signals of 
distress, viz.: — ^twelve bine-lights or twelve port-fires, and one 
cannon with ammunition for twelve charges; or, in the discretion of 
the master or owner, with such other means of making signals 
(if any) as have been previously approved of by the Board of 
Trade: 

(5.) Every home- trade steam-ship employed to carry passengers 
by sea, must be provided witli such shelter for the prntrction of deck 
passengers (if any) as tlie Board of Trade — having regard to the 
nature of the l)a^s;lge, the number of deck passengers to be can'ied, 
the season of the year, ili safety of the ship, and the circumstances 
of the case — may require. And, if any such home-trade steam- 
ship so employed to carry passengers by sea, plies, or goes to sea 
from any port in the United Kingdom, without being so provided as 
before required, then, for each default in any of the above requisites, 
the owner (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding £100, 
and the master (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£50 (§ 301). 
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If any person places an undue woii^ht on the ?=nfoty-valv<-» of any 
steam-ship, or, in the case of surveyed steam-siiips, ina-easea such 
weight beyond the limits fixed by the en^rineer-snrveyor, he, in 
addition to any other liabilities he may incur by so doing, inoars a 
penalty not exceeding ilOO (§ 302). 



CHAPTER n. 

Essinlii«n<»s and certiflMftes Ibr aastan md fliBtM.^1.) (7«*(jle«ta» wmpetewf, 

(2.) Certificate* qf iere/ce,— Filotage certiflcates— Official logs— Customs duties.-* 
1. The coa*tinir traflc— 2. Exportation— 3. Tmportation— t. Boardtnj^ of ships liy 
cnstoms officers— 5. Iradewitli British possessions abroad-^. Carriage of passengers 

Examinations asd Certificate8.~*(1.) Certificates of Cwaj^" 
iMcgf.-^Exftminations are instituted for persons who intend becoming 
masters or mates of foreign*going ships, ie., ships employed in 
trading or going between some place or places in the [Jnited King- 
dom, and some place or places beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Alderncy, and ^fan, 
and the continent of Europe, between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive ; or of home-trade passenger ships, t. c. every home-trade 
ship employed in carrying passengers, or who wish to procure cer- 
tificates of competency as now to be mentioned. Subject as after 
mentioned, the local marine boards provide tor the examinations 
at their respective ports, and can appoint, and from time to time 
reij^Qye, examiners to conduct these examinations, and can regulate 
the same. Any members of the local marine board where the ex- 
amination is held, may be present and assist at any such examina- 
tion (17 and 18 Vict., cap. 104, § 131). 

The Board of Trade can, from time to time, lay down rules as to 
the conduct of these examinations, aud as to the qnalifications of 
the applicants, and these rules must be strictly adhered to. No 
examiner can be appointed unless he possesses a certificate of quali- 
fication, from time to time granted or renewed by the Board of 
Trade ; and the sanction of that board is necessary, so far as regards 
the nnrober of exan^neis to be ap|K^ted, and the amount of their 
remBDeratioiL The Board of Trade can, at any time, depnte any of 
its officers to be present and assist at any examination ; and if it 
appears to the boardt that the exeminations for any two or more 
ports can be condneted withoat inconvenience by the same ex- 
aminers, it can require the local marine board of such ports to act 
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together as one board, in ijroviding for, and regulating examinations 
and appointing and removing examiners for these ports (§ 132). 

Subject to the proviso now to be Dieutioned, the Board of Trade 
delivers to every applicant, who is reported to have passed the ex- 
amination satiofactorilj, and to have given satisfactory evidence of 
his sobriety, experience, ability, and general good condact on board 
ship, a certificate called a Certificate of Competency," to the 
effect, that be la competent to act as master, or as firsts second, or 
only mate, of a foreign- going ship, or as master or mate of a home- 
trade passenger ship, as tiie case may be. Bat, in every case in 
wbich the Board of Trade has reason to beUeve that this report 
has been nndoly made, the board can remit the case either to the 
same or to other examiners, and can require a re-examination of 
the applicant, or a farther inquiry into his testimonials and cha* 
racter, before granting him a certificate (§ 134). 

All applicants for examination most pay to each persons as the 
Board of Trade appoints for that purpose, such feea— not exceeding 
the sums in table R in the schedule annexed to the act — as the 
board directs 133). 

(2.) Certificates of Service, — <Sertificates of service, differing in 
form from certificates of competency, are granted as follows : — 
k 1. Every person who, before 1st January 1851, served as master 
in the British merchant service, or who has attained, or attains the 
rank of lieutenant, master, passed-mate, or second-master, or any 
higher rank in the service of her Majesty, or of the East India Com- 
pany, is entitled to a certificate of service as master fox foreign-going 
ships : 

2. Every person who, before Ist January 1851, served as mate 
in the British merchant service, is entitled to a certificate of service 
as mate for foreign -going bhips: 

8. Every person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
master of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service for home-trade ships : 

4. Every person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
mate of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service as mate for home' trade paoseuger ships : and each of these 
certificates of service contains pai'ticulars of the name, place and 
time of birth, and of the length and natare of the previous service 
of the person to whom iihe same is delivered \ and the Board of 
Trade delivers these certificates <^ service to the varions persons so 
respectively eutitled thereto, upon theur proving themselves to have 
attamed such raok^ or to have served as aforesaid, and upon tbetr 
giving a full and satisfactoiy acconnt of the aforesaid particnters 
(1 135). 
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No forei^-going ship, or home-trade passenger ship, must go to 
sea from any port in the Uuited Kingdom, unless the master thereof, 
and, in the case of a foreign-going ship, the first and second-mate, 
or only mate (as the case may be), and, in the case of a home-trade 
passenger ship, the first or oniy mate (as tlie case may be), have 
obtained and possess valid certificates, either of competency or ser- 
vice, appropriate to their several stations in that ship, or of a higher 
grade; and no such ship, if of 100 tons barthen or upwards, most 
go to fiea as aforesaid, unless, at least one officer, besides the master, 
has obtained and possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein, or to a higher grade. Every person who, 
having been engaged to serve as master, or as first or second or 
only mate, of a foreign-going ship, or as master, or first or only 
mate, of a home-trade passenger ship^ goes to sea as aforesaid, as 
such master or mate, without being at the time entitled to, and 
possessed of snch certificate as before required^ or who employs any 
person as master, &c., without ascertainmg that he is at the time 
entitled to, and possessed of snch certificate, — ^he incnrs for each such 
ofTence a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 136). 

Every certificate of competency for a foreign-going ship is deemed 
to be of a higher grade than the corresponding certificate for a home- 
trade passenger ship, and entitles the lawful holder thereof to go to 
sea in the corresponding grade in the last-mentioned ship ; but no 
certificate for a home-trade passenger ship, entitles the holder to go 
to sea as master or mate of a foreign-going ship (§ 137). 

All certificates, whether of competency or service, are made in 
duplicate ; and one part is delivered to the person entitled to the 
certificate; and the other is kept and recorded by the Registrar- 
General of Seamen, or by such other person as the Hoard of Trade 
appoints for that purpc^e. The board gives to the registrar or snch 
other person, immediate notice of all orders made by it for cancell- 
ing, suspending, altering, or otherwise affecting any certificate, in 
terms of the powers in the Merchant Shipping Act ; and thereupon 
the registrar or such other person malies a corresponding entry in 
the record of certificates. A copy, purporting to be certitied by the 
registrar or his assistant, or such other person as aforesaid, of any 
certiticate, is prima facie evidence of such certificate ; and a copy, 
purporting to be certified as aforesaid, of any entry made as afore- 
said, is primd facie evidence of the truth of the matter stated in such 
entry (§ 138). 

Whoiever any master or mate proves to the sa^action of the 
Board of Trade that, without &ult on his part, he has lost or been 
deprived of any certificate abeady granted to hhn, the board can, 
upon payment of such fee (if any) as it directs, cause a copy of ttie-' 
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certificate to which, by the record kept as aforesaid, he appears to 
be entitled, to be made out and certified as aforesaid, and to be de- 
livei-ed to him ; and any copy, purporting to be so made and certi- 
fied, has all the elTect of the original (§ 139). 

Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists in 
making, any false representation for the purpose of obtaining for 
himself or any other person, a certificate either of competency or 
ier?ice» or who forges, assists In forging, or procures to be forged, 
or who frandnlently alters, assiBts in frandnlenUy altering, or pro* 
cares to be frandalentlj altered, any such certificate, or any official 
copy of any snch certificate, or who firandalently malEes use of any 
snch certificate or any copy of such certificate which Is forged, 
altered, cancelled, or suspended, or to which he Is not justly en« 
titled, or who fraudulently lends his certificate to, or allows it to be 
used by, any other person, — ^he, for each offence, is deemed goilty of 
a misdemeanor (§ 140). 

PiLOTAGB CjumncATES. — ^Upon giving dne notice, and consenting 
to pay the asnal expenses, any master or mate of any ship can apply 
to any pilotage authority, i. e., any body or person authorised to 
appoint or license pilots, or to fix or alter rates of pilotage, or to 
exercise any jurisdiction in respect of pilotage, — ^to be examined as 
to bis capacity to pilot the ship of which he is master or inate, or 
any one or more ships belonging to the same owner, within any part 
of the district over which thnt pilotage authority has jurisdiction; 
and if the pilotage authoril} tliiiiks fit, that master or mate is there- 
upon to be examined. If foiiiul ( ompetent, a pilotage certificate is 
to be gi'anted to him. crmtaining liis name, a spf cirication of the ship 
or ships in respect ui which lie ha.s bccii examined, and a description 
of the limits within which he is to pilot the same, these limits being 
within the jurisdiction of said pilotage authority. This certificate 
enables the person therein named to pilot the ship, or auy of the 
ships therein specified, of which he is acting master or mate at the 
time, but no other, within the limits therein described, without in- 
curring any penalties for the non- employment of a qualiliecl pilot 
(§ 340). This pilutage certificate so grauied, is jiot in force for 
more than one year, unless the same is renewed, which can be done 
from time to time, under the hand of the secretary or other proper 
officer of the pilotage authority by whom the certificate w% granted 
(§341). \. ' 

If, upon complaint to the Board of Trade, it appears'to the board 
that any pilotage authority has, without reasonable cause, neglected 
to examine any master or mate who has applied to them for that 
purpose, or, after he has passed his examination, has, without leaaon- 
> able cause, refused or neglected to grant him a pilotage certificate. 
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or that the examination of any such master or mate has been nufairly 
or luiproperiy conducted, or that any terms imposed, or sought to be 
imposed, by such pilotage authority, are uufair or improper, or that 
an V pilotag-e certificate granted by such authority has been improperly 
vlLlidiawn, — if, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, the circuiii- 
staaces appear to require it, the board can appoint persons to examiae 
that master or mate, and, if he is found competent, can grant him a 
pilotage certificate, containing the same particalars as woald have 
been inserted in any certlfleate granted hj the pilotage antboritles 
as aforesaid, upon soeli terms and ccnditions, and snbjeet to such 
regulations as the board thinks fit. This certificate has the same 
eflfect as if it had been granted bj the pilotage anthority as aforesaid, 
and It continnes in force for one year, and can be renewed from year 
to year, either by the pilotage anthority in manner before mentioned, 
or by the Board of Trade, if the board thinks fit ; this renewal being 
indorsed upon the said certificate either by snch person as the board 
may appoint for that pnrpose, or as before directed as to certificates 
granted by any pilotage anthority (§ 848). 

All masters or mates, to or for whom snch a pilotage certificate 
as aforesaid is granted or renewed by any pilotage authority, must 
pay to that anthority, or as it directs, snch fees npon their respectiye 
certificates, and npon the renewals thereof as are for that pnrpose 
fixed from time to time by that pilotage authority, with the consent 
of the Board of Trade. For any pilotage certificates granted or 
renewed by the Board of Trade, the masters or mates to or for whom 
these are so fjranted or renewed, must pay to the board, or as it 
directs, such fees upon their ccrtiticates, or the renewals thereof, as 
are nKod by the board, — so, nevertheless, that, in the case of 
piiutage certificates granted by the Board of Trade, these fees are in 
BO case to be less than the fees payable by the qualified pilots in 
the same districts, upon their licences and the renewals tliereof. In 
the case of certificates and renewals granted by pilotage authorities, 
these fees are applicable, either to paying the expense of the 
examinations, or any other general expenses connected with pilotage 
incurred by these authorities, or to the Pilots' Superaaiuiation Fund 
of the district (if any), or otherwise for the benefit of the pilots 
appointed by these auUiorlties, as they tiiiuk til. And in the case 
of pilotage certificates giauLed or renewed by the Board of Trade, 
these fees are applicable to the expense of the examinations, and 
any surplas is applied for the benefit of the qaalified pilots of the port 
or district to which these certificates apply, in snch manner as the 
board thinks fit (§ 343). 

If it appears at any time to the Board of Trade, or to any pilot- 
age anthority, that any master or mate to whom a pilotage certifi- 
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cate has been granted by the board or that authority, has been guilty 
of miscondact, or has shewn himself incompetent to pilot his ship, 
the board or that authority (as the case xaaj be) may thereiip<» 
withdraw his certificate, and thenceforth it ceases to be of any e^ 
whatever (§ 343). 

The master or mate of any ship canying passengers between aay 
place sltnate in the United Kingdom^ or the islands of Gaenuey, 
Jersey, Sark, Aldemey, or Man, and any other place so 8itaate» msy 
apply to the Board of Trade for a certificate, and thereupon, and 
on satisfactory proof of his having continuously piloted aay ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (10th August 1854)^ or upon satialactory proof, bj 
examination of his competency, or otherwise, as It may deem eipe* 
dient, — ^the Board of Trade can cause to be granted to him, or to ha 
indorsed on any certificate of competency or service obtained by 
him under the sections before mentioned, a certificate to the effect 
that lie is ;iiiihorised to pilot any ship or ships belonging to the 
same owner, and of a draught of water not greater than snchdiaUpLt 
as may be specified in the certificate, within the limits aforesaid. 
This certificate remains in force for such time as the board directs^ 
and enables the master or mate therein named to condnct the ship 
or ships therein specified within the limits therein described, to the 
same extent as if there had been no compulsion to employ a quiili- 
fied pilot within these limits, but not farther or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, every master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, 
not exceeding the fees payable on an examination for a master's 
certificate of competency, as before mentioned, as the board directs 
(§ 355). 

Official Logs. — The Board of Trade sanctions official log-books, 
different for different classes of ships, so that each form contaua 
blanks for the entries after required, and an official log of every ship 
(except ships employe ! exclusively in trading between ports on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom) mnst be kept in the appropriste 
sanctioned form. This official log may, at the discretion of the 
master or owner, be either kept distinct from the ordinary ship's log, 
or united therewith, — so thal^ in all cases, all the blanks in ths 
official log mnst be dnly filled np (t 280). 

Eyeiy entiy in this official log most be made as soon as positUs 
after the occnrrence to which it relates, and if not made on the 
same day as that occnrrence, it mnst be made and dated so is to 
shew the date of the occnrrence and of the entry respecting it It 
no case mnst any entry in the official log, in respect of any occir* 
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vence happenuig previously to the ftirival of the ship at her final 
port of discharge, be made more than twenty-fonr hours after that 
arrival (§ 281). 

Eveiy master of a ship for wliich an official log-hook is required 
1>7 the Merchant Shipping Act most make, or cause to be made 
thereui, entries of the following matters: — 

(1.) Every legal conviction of any member of his crew, and the 
punishment inflicted: 

(2.) Every offence committed by. any member of his crew, for 
which it is intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeiture, or to 
.exact a fine, together with the statement concerning the reading 
over that entry, and concerning the reply, if any, made to the 
charge, as is required by § 244 : 

(3.) Every offence for which punishment is inflicted on board, and 
the punishment inflicted. See §^ 243-256: 

(4.) A statement of the conduct, character, and qaalihcations of 
each of his crew, or a statement that he declines to give an opinion 
on such particulars. See § 176 : 

(5.) Every case of ilhiess or injury happening to any member of 
the crew, with the nature thereof, and the medical treatment 
adopted, if any. See § 228 : 

(6.) Every case of death happening on board, and of the cause 
thereof. See § 228: 

(7.) Every birth happening on board, with the sex of the infant, 
and the named of the parents: 

(8.) Every marriage talking place on board, with the names and 
ages of the parties : 

(9.) The name of every seaman or apprentice who ceases to be a 
member of the crew otherwise than by death,* with the place, time, 
manner, and canse thereof: 

(10.) The amount of wages dae to any seaman who enters her 
MaJesty^s serrice daring the voyage. See f 215 : 

(11.) The wages due to any seaman or apprentice who dies 
dnring the yoyage, with the gross amount of all deductions to be 
made therefrom. See f 194 : 

(12.) The sale of the effects of any seaman or apprentice who 
dies during the Toyage, iucluding a statement of each article sold, 
and of tlie sum received for it. See f 194: 

Every colilsion with any other ship, and the circumstances 
under wi(ich the same occurred. See §S 296, 297, 298, 328 
(§ 282): ^ 

The entries so requured to be made in the official log-books must 
be signed as follows: — Every such entry mu?t be si^rncd by the 
master and by the mate, or some other of the crewj and every 
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entry of illness, injury, or death, mnst also be signed bv the snrgeon 
or medical practitioner on board (if any); every entry of wajsjes dn? 
to, or of the sale of the effects ol, any seaman or apprentice v^L'^ 
dies 111 list be si^^^ned by the master and by the nuue, and soiue 
other member of the crew; and every entry of wages dne to any 
seaman who enters her Majesty's service must be signed by the 
master and by the seaman, or by the o£&cer aathoriaed to zecaive 
the seaman into that service (§ 283). 

The following offences in rapect of official log-books are poai^ 
able as follows:-^ 

(1. ) If in any case, an official log-book is not kepi in the mannef 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act, or if any entry thereby 
directed to be made in that log-book, i8 not made a( the time and io 
the tnann^ thereby directed, the master ificnrs, for each offenee, the 
specific penalty mentioned in the aet ia respect thereof; or, irbm 
there Is no such spedflc penalty, a penalty not exceeding £5. 

(2.) Every person who makes, or proenres to be made, or asoBts 
in making, any entry in an official log-book^ In respect of any oeear- 
lenoe happening previonsly to the arrival of the ship at her fiiil 
port of discharge, more than twenty-fonr honrs after thai airiviii 
inenrs, for each snch ofibnce, a penalty not exceeding £$0. 

(3.) Every person who wilftiUy destroys or mntUates, or readers 
illegible, any entry in an official log-book, or who wilfully makes, or 
procures to be made, or assists in making, any false or ftandolat 
entry or omission in that log-book, — he is deemed, for each socli 
oHeiice, gailty of a misdemeanor (§ 284). 

All entries made in an official log-book, as directed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, are to be received iu evidence in any proceed- 
ing in any court of justice, subject to all just exceptions (§ 285). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master most, within fortv- 
eight hours after the ship's arrival at her final port of discharge iu 
the United Kingdom, or u))on the discharge of the crew, -vvhichevor 
first happens, deliver to the shipping master before whom the trr v 
is discharged, the official log-book for the voyage. In the case of 
home-trade ships not exclusively employed in trading between 
ports on the coasts of the United ]viFi;:;dom, the master or owoer 
must, within twenty-one days after the 30th June and 31st 
December in every year, transmit or deliver to some shipping mister 
in the United Kingdom, the official log-boc^ for the preccdinir balf 
year. Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to deUm 
his official log-book as here required, is subject to the same con* 
sequences and liabilities to which he is made sabject by $§ 274 and 
275, for the non-dellTeiy of the list of his crew thereui mentkned 
(§ 28^). 
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If, bv reason of transfer of owuership or change of employment, 
a bliip ('(^ases to fall within the definition of a foreign-poinf:: or of a 
home-trade ship, if the ship is then in the United Kingdom, the 
master or owner must, within one month, and if she is elsewhere, 
within six months, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the 
port to which she belonged, the official log-book (if any), duly made 
out to the time at which she ceased to be a foreign-going or home- 
trade fihip, nnder a penaitj not exceeding £10. If a ship Is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner most, if practicable, and as soon as 
possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the port to 
which 8he belonged the official log*book (if any), dnly made ont to 
the time of the loss or abandonment, also nnder a penalty not 
exceeding £10 (§ 387). 

See the following chapter as to the Ehgaqement, &o., of Sba- 

KEN. 

Customs Duties.— 1. The Coasimg Trade, — By the Gastoms 
Consolidation Act, 1853, all trade by sea from any one part of the 
United Kingdom to any other part thereof, is deemed to be a coast- 
ing trade, and all ships while engaged therein are deemed to be coast- 
hig ships; and no part of the United Kingdom, however sitnate with 
regard to any other pai*t, is deemed in law with reference to each 
other to be parts beyond the seas. If any donbt should arise at 
nny time as to M'hat, or to or from what parts of the United King- 
dom is to be deemed a passage by sea, the Lords of the Treasury 
can dotennine and direct in what cases the trade by water, from one 
port or place of the United Kingdom to another of the ?ame, is or 
is not to be deemed a trade by sea, within the imaning of the 
Customs Acts (Ifi and 17 Yict., c. 107, § 151). So that the term 
coasting trade " in these acts is not the same as the term ^^liome 
trade " in the Merchant Shipping Act, as before defined. 

Foreign ships can now be employed in carrying goods or pas- 
sengers coastwise from one part of the United Kingdom to another, 
or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, to 
the United Kingdom, or fioin tbe United Kingdom to any of these 
islands, or from any one of them to any otlier of them, or from 
any part of any one of these islands. to another part of the same; 
and foreign ships so employed are subject, as to stores for the use 
of the crew, and In all other respects, to tbe same laws, roles, and 
regalations to which British ships, when so employed, are subject ; 
bat neither foietgn ships, nor goods carried in these ships, are sub- 
ject, while so employed, to any higher or other rate of dock, pier, 
harboar, light, pilotage, tonnage, or other does, duties, tolls, rates, 
or other charges whatsocTer, or to any other rules as to the employ- 
ment of pilots, or any other rules or restrictions whatsoever, than 
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Bi itish ships employed in like maDner, or goods carried in tbese ships 
(§ 18 and 19 Vict., c. 96; §§ 13, 14). 

Kg goods can be carried in any coasting ship, except socfa as are 
ladea to be so carried at some port or place in the United Eingd(»iv 
and no goods can be laden on board any ship to be carried coast- 
wise, nntil all goods bronght in that ship from parts beyond seas 
have been unladen. If any goods are taken into or put ont of aaj 
coasting sliip at sea, or over the sea — or if any coasting ship 
touches at any place o^er tbe sea, or deviates from her voyage^ 
unless forced by unavoidable circumstances— <or if the master of any 
coasting ship, which has touched at any place over the sea, does not 
declare the same in writing, nnder his hand^ to the collector or 
comptroller at the port in the United Kingdom, where his ship first 
afterwards arrives — ^the master of that ship forfi^ts the sum of £100 
(16 and 17 Vict, c 107, § 153). 

If any goods are unshipped from any ship arriving coastwise, or 
are shipped or water-borne to be sliipped to be carried coastwise, 
on Sundays or holidays, or nnless in the presence or with the 
authority of the proper officer of the customs, or unless at those times 
or places appointed or approved by him, these goods are forfeited^ 
and tbe master of the ship forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 154). 

The master of every coasting ship must keep a cargo- book, 
stating the names of the ship, the master, and tlie port to which 
she belongs, and of the port to which she is bound on each vo} ajie ; 
and at every port of lading he must enter in this cargo-book tbe 
name of that port, and an account of all goods there taken on board 
his ship, stating the descriptions of the packages, and the quantities 
and descriptions of tbe goods therein, and the quantities and descrip- 
tions of any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective 
shippers and consignees, so far as these particulars are kno^vn to 
him; and at ever}' port of discharge of these goods, he must note 
the respective days ou whicU the same or any of them are delivered 
out of his ship, and the respective times of departure from every 
port of lading, and of arrival at every port of discharge (§ 155). 

This iKxk the master most produce on demand, tor tiie inqieo- 
tion of any officer of eostoms, who is at libera to make any note or 
remark therem ; and if, upon eyamfnatiop, any package entered in 
the cargo-book as containing foreign goods is fonnd not to contain 
such goods, this package, with its contents. Is forfeited ; or if any 
package is fonnd to contain foreign goods not entered in the cargo- 
book, these goods are forfeited. If the master fhils correctly to 
keep this cargo-book, or to produce the same, or if at any time 
there are fonnd on board any goods not entered in that book aa 
laden, or any goods noted as deUvered« or if any goods entered aa 
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laden or any goods not noted as delirered, are not on boaid, the 
master forfeits the sam of £20 (§ 125). 

Before any coasting ship can depart from the port of lading, an 
aoooont, with a duplicate thereof, in the form given in the act, or to 
tliat effect, and signed by the master, mnst be delivered to the 
eoDector or comptroller; and the collector or comptroller retains the 
dsplicate, and retnms the original account, dated and signed by him. 
Tbis acconnt is the clearance of the ship for the voyage, and the 
tnmsire or pass for the goods expressed therein ; and if this account 
is false, the master forfeits the sum of £20. lUit, whenever it appears 
expedient, the Commissioners of Customs can permit general transires 
to be f?iven, under such regulations as they may direct, for the lading 
and clearance, and for the entry and unlading of any coasting ship 
and goods ; and the same can be revoked by notice in writing under 
the hand of the proper officer, deliveied to the master or owner of 
the ship, or any of the crew on board (§ 156). 

Within fourteen hours after the arrival of any coasting ship at 
her port of discharge, and before any goods are unlJden, the transire, 
with the name of the place or wharf where the lading is to be dis- 
chari^'pd noted thereon, must be delivered to the collector or crmip- 
trolier, who notes thereon the date of delivery ; and if any of the 
goods on board are subject to any duty of excise, the same must not 
be unladen without the authority or permission of the proper officer 
of excise. If any goods on board any coasting ship arriving in 
Gfeat Britain or Ireland from the l£le of Man, are the growth or pro- 
duce of that isle, or mannfactnre of that isle from materials the 
growth or prodnce thereof, or from materials not subject to duty in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or from materials the duty on which has 
been paid and not drawn back in Great Britain or Irdand, the same 
nmst not be nnladen, nntil a certificate is produced to the collector 
sr comptroller irom tiie collector or comptroller at the port of ship- 
ment, tliat proof had been made in manner required by lav, that 
theee are of snch growth, prodnce, or mannfactnre, as the case may 
^ ({ 167). 

U any goods are nnladen contrary to the foregoing enactments, 
the master forfeits the snm of £20, and if any goods are laden on 
Vwtd any ship in any port or place In the United Kingdom, and 
ctnied coastwise, or, having been brought coastwise, are nnladen In 
any aach port or place contrary to the Customs Consolidation Act, 
sr any other act relating to the customs, these goods are forfeited 
8 157). 

The collector or comptroller can requli'C that all or any documents 
which ought to bo on board a coasting ship shall be brouglit to him 
for inspection ; and the master^ refusing to produce such documents 
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on demand, or to brin^,' the same to the collector or comptroller 
when required, forfeits aud pays the sum of £20 (§ 158). 

2. L.tj)ortation. — No person must export any wurchouscd goods, 
nor enter any such goods for exportation from the United Kingdom 
to parts beyond the seas, in any ship of less burthen than fifty tons, 
except to the islands of Gnemsey and Jersey, in ships not being less 
than forty tons bnrthen, regularly trading to these islands (16 and 
17 Vict., c 107, § 117). And no goods mnst be shipped, put off, 
or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, except on days not 
being Sandays or holidays, nor from any place, except some legal 
quay, wharf, or other place dnly appointed for that purpose, nor 
witfaoat the presence or anthority of the proper officer of cnstoms, 
nor before due entry outwards of the exporting ship, ^nd dae entry 
of these goods, nor before such goods have been dnly deared tor 
shipment; and any goods shipped, pat off, or water-borne to be 
shipped, contrary to this enactment, are forfeited (18 and 19 Ylct., 
c. 96, § 9). 

The 1TK1 ter orevety ship in which goods are to be exported from 
the United IQngdom to parts beyond the seas, or his agent, must, 
before any goods are taken on board, deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a certificate from the proper officer of the dne clearance 
inwards or coastwise of his ship of her last voyage ; and he must 
also deliver therewith an entry outwards^ of his ship, verified by his 
signature, in tlie form given in the Customs Consolidation Act, 
or to the snme etFect, and containing the several particulars thereby 
indicated or required. If the ship has commenced her lading at some 
other port, the master must deliver to the searcher the clearance of 
such goods from that other port ; and if any goods are taken on 
board at any port before the ship is entered outwards at that port 
(unless a stilfenlng order, when necessiiry, is issued by the proper 
ollicer, to lade any heavy goods for exportation), the master forfeits 
the sum of £100'(1G and 17 Vict, c. 107, § 118). 

The master of an ex[)orting ship has, of course, nothing to do with 
the due entry and clearance at the cnstom-house of the f/oods for 
exportation, these Icing ilic duty of the exporter or his agent; bat 
he should know that the shipping bill or bills (which it is also the 
duty of the exporter or his agent to famish), when duly filled np 
and signed by the exporter or his agent, or the consignee of the ship, 
as the case may be, in such manner as the proper officer requires, 
and countersigned by the searcher, — these are the clearance for all 
the ffooda enumerated therein ; and if any goods whi^ have been 
chared far a drawback are not dnly exported to parts beyond the 
seas, or are unshipped or le-landed in any part of the United King- 
dom (such goods not haying been duly re-landed, discharged as 
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short-sliippcd, nndei- care of the proper officers), or are carried to 
any of the Chaiiuel Islands, not having been duly entered, cleared, 
and shipped, to be exported or carried directly to these island?, the 
same are forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or craft used in so 
uushippiug, re-landing, landing, or carrying such goods from the ship 
io which the same had been shipped for exportation ; and the master 
and any person by whom or by wliose orders or means these goods 
liave been so unshipped, re-laudcii, landed, or carried, or who aids, 
assists, or is couccnied therein, forfeit a sum equal to treble the value 
of the goods, or a penalty of £100, at the election of the commis- 
sioners (§ 133). 

Ai to the shipping of stores for the use of foreign-bouiid ships, 
the Customs OoDSolidstion Act enacts, that, upon application made 
1)jr him, and upon snch terms snd conditions as the commissioners 
direct, the master of every ship of fifty tons burthen or upwards de< 
parting fi*om any port in the United Kingdom upon a Toyage to parts 
beyond the seas, the duration of which, ont and home, may not be 
less than forty days, reoeiyes firom the searcher an order for the ship- 
ment of such stores as maybe required and allowed by the collector 
or oomptroUer £i>r the use of his ship, with reference to the number of 
the crew and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the 
voyage on which she is aboat to depart ; and all demands for such 
stores, must be made in snch form and manner as the collector or 
comptroller may require, and must be signed by the master or owner 
of the vessel. And after these stores are duly shipped, the master 
or his agent must make out an account of the stores so shipped, to- 
gether with any other stores then already on board ; and the same, 
when presented to the searcher, signed by him, and countersigned 
by the collector or comptroller, is the victuaUing hill. No stores 
must be shipped for the use of any exporting ship, nor are any 
articles taken on board deemed to be stores, except such as are 
borne on the victualling bill (§ 140). 

If there are on board any goods, part of the inward cargo, re- 
ported for exportation in the same ship, before clearance ontw;irds 
of that ship from any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
deliver to the searcher a copy of the report inwards of these goods, 
certified by the collector or comptroller ; and if this copy is found 
to coiTespond with the goods so remaining on board, the searcher 
signs the same, to be filled with the certificates or cockets, if any, 
and victualling bill of the ship (§ 141). 

Before any ship can be cleared outw ards, from the United King- 
dom, with any goods shipped or intended to be shipped on board 
the same, the master must deliver a content of his ship to the 
searcher, in the fbrm given in the Customs Consolidation Act, or to 
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that eflfect, and cootaining the several particulars therein reqaired, 
as far as the same cau be known by him, and he must make and 
sobscribe the declaration at the foot thereof, in presence of the 
collector or comptroller, uud liu imist answer such questions as luajr 
be demanded of him, concerning the ship, the cargo, and the 
intended voyage, by the collector or comptroller. And, before 
clearance, the certificates, if any, are delivered to the searcher, ^vilo 
compares the shipping bills wil;h the content and certificates, and 
files the certificates, copy of the report inwards, if any, of goods 
reported for exportation in that ship, and the ▼Ictnalling bill, with 
a label attached and sealed thereto, — and this label, when filled op, 
and signed by the collector or comptroller, is, as to the goods com- 
prised therem, the clearance and authority fbr the departure of the 
ship (§ 141). 

If any goods liable to dairy on importation, or taken from the 
warehouse to be exported, or entitled to drawback on exportation^ 
which are enumerated in the content of any ship, are not duly 
shipped before the departure of that ship, or are not duly certified 
by the proper officer as short-shipped, these goods are forfeited. 
Ch*, if any such goods are taken on board that ship, not being 
ennmerated in the content, the master forfeits the sum of £5, in 
respect of every package of these goods; and if any goods duly 
shipped on board such ship, are landed at any other place than that 
for which they have been cleared, unless otherwise accounted for to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, the master forfeits a sum equal 
to treble the value of the goods so hmdod fS 148). 

If any goods are shipped, put olf, or water-borne to be shipped, 
without being duly cleared, or otherwise contrary to the provisions 
of the Customs Consolidation Act, the same arc liable to forfeiture 
(§ 144). And if any ship having cargo on board, departs from any 
port without being duly cleared, the master forleiUi the sum of £100 
(18 and 19 Vic., cap. 90, § 11). 

Before any ship departs in ballast from the United Kingdom for 
parts beyond the seas, not having any goods on board, except 
stores from the warehouse borne upon the victualling bill, nor any 
goods re])orted inwards for expoitaiion in the same ship, the col- 
lector or comptroller clears that ship, by notilViDg the clearance aud 
I lie date thereof on the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the 
master as the clearance of the ship ; and the master must answer to 
the collector or comptroller such questions, tonching the departure 
and destination of his ship, as may be demanded of him. Ships 
having only passengers 'iritfa their baggage on board, and ships laden 
only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be in ballast; and if any 
such ships, whether laden or in ballast, depart without being so 
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cleared, having stores on board, the roaster forfeits and pajs the 
sum of £100 (16 aud 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 145). 

3. Importation. — If aoy ship coming into the United Kiugdom, 
does not come as quickly up to the proper place of mooring or 
anladin^, as the nature of the port will admit, without touchiug at 
any othf r ]>!;u c, aud, iu proceeding to such proper place, does not 
bring to at the stations appointed by the Commissioners of Custcms, 
for the boarding of ships by the customs officers, — or if, after arriv- 
ing at such place, the ship removes from that place, except directly 
to some other proper place of mooring or unlading, aud with the 
iLBOwledge of tlie proper costoms ofScer, — or, if the master of any 
ship, on board of whidi any officer is stationed, neglects or refuses 
to provide eyeiy such officer snffident room under the deck, in some 
part of the forecastle or steerage, for Ills bed or hammock, tlie 
master forfeits the sam of £20 (§ 47). 

No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh fish of 
British taking and imported in British ships, which can be landed 
nithont report or entry, must be unshipped from any ship arriving 
from parts beyond the seas, or landed or put on shore, on Simdays 
or holidays, — nor must they be so nnshipped, landed, or put on shore, 
on any other days, except between the hours of eight o^dock in the 
morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, firom the 1st day of 
March, until the Ist day of November, — and between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, from 
the 1st day of November to the 1st day of March, or daring such 
other hours as may be appointed by the commissioners,—- nor mast 
any goods be nnshipped or landed, unless in the presence or with 
the authority of the proper customs officer, — nor must they be so 
landed, except at some lefral quay, wharf, or other place duly 
appointed for the landing of goods, — nor must any such goods, 
after having been uijsliipped, or put into nny boat or craft to be 
landed, be transhipped or removed into aii}- other boat or craft, 
previously to their being lauded, without permission of the proper 
customs officer (§ 49). 

If any such goods as aforesaid are unshipped, landed, transhipped, 
or removed contrary to the foregoing enactment, the same are for- 
feited; and if any goods are unshipped or removed from any im- 
porting ship, for the purpose of being landed after dne entry thereof, 
these goods must be forthwith removed to, and landed at the wharf, 
quay, or other place, at which the same are intended tu be lauded. 
If these goods are not so removed and landed, the same arc for- 
i^ted, together with the haige, lighter, boat, or other vessel 
employed in rmoving them(§ 49)* 

Withm twenty-fonr hoars after the arrival of erery ship, whether 
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ladeu or iu ballast, — iVom parts beyond the seas, at any pai*t of the 
United Kingdom, and before bulk is broken, — the master must 
make doe report of his ship, iu the form given in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, or to the same eliect, — and containing the 
several particulars indicated or required thereby; and if the cargo 
has been ladeu ai bevt-ial places, he must state in coluum one the 
name or names of the places where the cargo was laden, iu the order 
of time in which the different portions of the same have been laden, 
opposite to the particulars of the goods so laden ($ 60). If the 
master wilfallj &ils to make this report, according to the parti- 
colars so reqtiired,-^B0 far as these particalars are applicable to the 
shipf cargo, and voyage,-*^ if the particulars, or any of them con- 
tained in this report, are false, the master forfeits the som of £100 
(§ 51). And goods not dnlj reported can be detamed by any 
officer or officers of customs, until the same are so reported, and the 
cause of omission explained to the satisfoction of the commissioners, 
who may thereupon restore the same on such terms as they deem 
proper. Should the commissioners deem It necessary^ these goods 
may, in the meantime, be remoTcd to the Queen's warehouse (18 
and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 3). 

At the time of maldng diis report, the mnpter most deliver to the 
collector or comptroller, if required, the bill of lading, or a copy of 
it, for every part of the cargo laden on board; and he must answer 
all snch questions relating to the ship, crew, and voyage, as may be 
put to him by the collector or comptroller. In case of failure, or 
refnsal to answer snch questions, or to answer trulr, or to produce 
any sucli bill of lading or cop}', or if mir snch bill of lading or copy 
is false, or if any bill of lading is uttered or produced by the 
master and the goods expressed therein have not been bona ^dc 
shipped on board his ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or pro- 
duced by the master has not been signed by him, or any snch copy 
has not been received or made by him previously to his leaving the 
place where the goods expressed therein were shipped, or, if, after 
arrival of tlie ship withiu four leagues of the coast of the United 
Kingdom, bulk is broken, or any alteration is made in the stowage 
of the cargo, so as to facilitate the unlading of any pait of the 
cargo, or il any part is staved, destroyed, or ilirowii overboard, or 
any package opened, — unless accounted for to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners, in every such case the master forfeits the snni of 
£100 (16 and 17 Vict, cap. 107, § 53). 

In connexion with import^ition, may be here noticed^ the neces- 
sity of the master of the importing ship obtaining and prodndng 
certificates of oriyin, in respect of certain goods churning any benefit 
thereby on importation. 
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The Customs ConsoUdation Act enacts, that no goods can be 
entered as being of, or firom^ any British possessions abroad (if any 
benefit attaches to this distinction), except the territories snt ject to 
the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
respectively, nniess the master of the ship importing the same has 
delivered to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand 
of the proper officer of the place where these goods were tahen on 
board, of the due clearance of that ship from thence, containing an 
icoonnt of these goods (§ 77). 

Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to this 
distiDction, can be entered as being of the produce of any British 
possession in America, or the island of Mauritius, the master of the 
importing ship must deliver to iha collector or comptroller a certi- 
ficate under the hand of the proper officer of the place where these 
goods were taken on board, testifying, that proof liad been made in 
niHuiu r required by law, that these poods are of the produce of some 
British possession in America, or tjf the island of Mauritius, stating 
the name of the place where these goods were produced, the quan- 
tity and quality of the goods, the number and denomination of the 
packages containinj,^ tlic same, and the name of the *hip in which 
they are laden, and of the master thereof (§ 79), 

Before any sugar catt be entered as being of the produce of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company's 
chart r, the master of the importing ship must, so long as any 
benefit attaches to this distinction, deliver to the collector or comp- 
troller a certificate, under the hcmd and seal of the proper officer at 
the place where that sugar has been taken on board, testifying tbat 
a declaration in writing, the contents of which he believed to^ be 
tme, had been made and signed before hin>. by the slipper of snch 
sugar, that the same was really and boMJide tM piiOjiiMSQ of tho^ 
British possession (§ 80), 

If any sngar, the produce of an^ Britis'o possession withfn the- 
limits of the East India Company' s charter, so long as my benefit 
attaches to this distinction, has b,een imported into the Cape- of Good 
Hope from the place of Its production, accompanii d by the proper 
eeitificate of origin snfflcient 'for its adaiis.inH into the Tin ited K ug. 
flom at the rate of dnty pa^^. ablc upon such sugar, if imi)oi v>d (Vmct 
fiPom the place of its production, and that sugnr has i)een ^y■^ rehoused, 
it the Cape of Good Hope, under the regulations there in force fOK* 
tte warehousing of goods, and has been exported from th U ^vare- 
heMe, accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer of cus- 
toms at the Cape, setting forth the particulars of the imports tion, of 
»e warehousing, and of the exportation of the same, and a set- 
Hog forth the substance of the certificate of origin before men tioned» 

K 
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and if, on the aiTival of the importing ship in the rnited Kingdom, 
the master delivers to the collector or comptroller at the port of im- 
portation, this certificate from the otiicer of customs at the Cape of 
Good Hope, that sugar is admitted at the port of importation in the 
United Kinjijdom, at the same rate of duty as would be jinyable, if 
the same had been imported direct from the place of its productioa 
C§ 81). 

Before any wine can be entered as being the produce of any of 
the British possessions abroad, the master of the importing ship 
must deliver to the collector or compiroller a certificate under the 
hand of the proper officer of such possession, testifving that proof 
had been made in manner required by law, that that wine is the 
produce of such possession, stating the quantity and sort thereof, 
and the namber and d^omination of the packages containing the 
same (§ 84). 

BoARDiKO OF Ships bt Customs 0FFiCEE8.^The time at which 

any goods are shipped on board any ea:port ship Is deemed to be the 
time of the exportation of these goods ; and the time of the last 
clearance of the ship Ui deemed to be the time of the departore of 
that ship (f 149). 

Any officer of customs can go on board any ship, after dearaace 
ontwards, within the limits of any port in the United Eingdomi or 
within fonr leagues of the coast thereof, and can demand the ship*s 
clearance. If there are any goods on board, in respect of which 
certificates are required, not contained in these certificates, or any 
stores not indorsed on tlie victualling bill, these goods or stores are 
forfeited ; and if any goods contained in these certificates are not on 
hoardi the master forfeits the sum of £20 for every package or parcel 
of goods contained in the certificates and not on board (§ 146). 

If any officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal, upon any 
goods taken from the warehouse w ithout payment of duty, as stores 
on board any ship or vessel departing from any port in tlie United 
Kingdom, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken, or if any such stores are secretly conveyed away, either 
while the ship or vessel remains at her first port of departure or at 
any other port or place in the United Kingdom, or on Ik r passage 
from one such port or place to another, before her final dt'j)arture on 
her foreign voyage, the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 147). 

If any ship departing from any port in the United Kingdom, does 
not bring to at the stations appointed by the commissioners for the 
landing of officers from ^uch ships, or for further examination pre- 
vious to depai tiiii , the master fui U its the sum of £20 (§ 148). 

The proper olTicers of customs can board any ship arriving at any 
port in the United Kingdom, and can freely stay on board ontil all 
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the goods laden therein are dolj delivered from the same, and they 
most have free access to every part of the ship, with power to l^ten 
down hatchways or entrances to the hold, and to mark any goods be* 

fore landing, and to lock ap, seal, mark, or otherwise secure any goods 
on board. If any place or any box or chest is locked, and the keys 
are withheld, the officers, if of a degree snperior to that of tide- 
waiter, can open any snch place, box, or chest, in the best manner 
in their pc^vrr, — nnd if they arc tidcwfiter*', or only of that degree, 
thry send for their superior olliccr, who can open, or ran?e to be 
opened, aiiy such place, box, or chest, in the best manner in their 
power; and if any goods are found concealed on board, they are 
forfeited (§ 48). 

If the officers place any lork, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, and this iock, mark, or seai is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken before due delivery of these goods, — or if the hatchways or 
entrances to the hold, after having been fastened down by the offi- 
cer, are opened, the master forfeits the sum of £100; and if the 
proper officer of customs places auy lock, mark, or seal upon any 
stores on board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, 
altered, or broken, — or if any such stores are secretly conveyed 
away, either while the ship remains in the port at which she has so 
arrived, or before she has arrived at any other port in the United 
Kingdom, to which she may then be-aboat to proceed, the master 
Ibrfeits the sum of £20 (§ 48). 

Trade wtcb Bbitish Possessions Abboab. — ^Before any spirits or 
sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to the distinction, can be 
shipped for exportation in any British possession in America, or in 
tiie island of Manritias, as being the prodnce of snch possession, or 
of that ishind, the proprietor of the estate on which the goods were 
produced, or his known agent, must make and sign a dedaration in 
writing, before the proper officer of cnstoms at the port of exporta- 
tion! or before one of her Majesty's justices of the peace, residing in 
or near the place where that estate is situate, declaring that these 
goods are the produce of that estate, and setting forth the name of 
the estate and the description and quantity of the goods, and the 
packapes containing the same, with the marks and numbers thereon, 
and the name of the person at the place of shipment they are to be 
sent to. The person entering and shipping these goods, must deliver 
this declaration to the proper officer of cnstoms, and must also mako 
and subscribe a declaration before him, that the goods to be shipped 
by virtue of this entry, are the same as are mentioned in the first 
(It ( laration, and the master of the ship in which these goods are 
latlea must, before clearance, make and subscribe a declaration that 
the goods shipped by virtue of that entry, are the same as are men- 
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tioned and intended in the first declaration, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. Thereupon the proper officer of customs signs and 
gives^ to the master a cfrtijicate of production^ stating that proof had 
been made, in mauuer requiied by law, that these ^oods (describing 
the same) are the pioiluce of such British possession, or of the said 
ishiiHl, and setting forth in this certificate the name of the exporter 
and of the exporting ship, and of tlie master thereof, and the desti- 
nation of the goods. If any spirits or sugar is iiiiporti'd into any 
British possession in America as Oeiug the produce of some other 
such possession, or of the said island, without this ceitificate, tbe 
same are forfeited (§ 176). 

B^-fore any sugar or spirits, so long as any benefit attaches to 
the distinction, can be slji|jped for exportation in any British pos- 
session in America, as being Lhc prodace of some other of these pos* 
Bessions, the person exporting the same must, in tbe entrj outwards, 
state the place of prodnetioiiy and refer to the entry inwards and 
landing of these goods, and be must also make and snbscribe a de- 
claration, before the proper officer of cnatome, to the identity of the 
same. Thereupon, if these goods have been imported, with a certifi- 
cate of production, within twelve months prior to the shipping for 
exportation, the proper officer of customs signs and gives to the 
master a cert^caU ofpraductkn^ fonndlng upon and referring to the 
certificate of production under which these goods had been so im- 
ported, and containing the like particulars, together with the date of 
this importation (§ 177). 

No sugar or rum, — the produce of any British possession within the 
limits of the £!ast India Company's charter, into which the impor- 
tation of sugar or rum, the prodace of any foreign oountry, or of any 
British possession into which foreign sugar or mm may be legally 
imported, has been prohibited, — can be imported into any British 
possession in the West Indies, South America, or the Mauritius, 
unless the master of the importing ship deliver to the proper officer 
of customs a certificate of origin^ under the hand of tlie proper othcer 
of customs at the phice where the same lias been taken on boaid, 
stating the name of the district in which that sugar or rum was pro- 
duced, the quantity and (piality or strength thereof, as the case may 
be, the number and denomination of tlie pnrkages containiijj? the 
same, and the name of the ship in wliicU they were laden, and of 
the master thereof, and of the officer giving the same. The shipper 
of the sugar or rum must likewise certify, that there had bten pro- 
duced a certificate, under the hand and seal of the collector or 
assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the district 
within wLicL the sugar or rum was produced, that that su;,Mr or 
rum was the produce of &ucU disUict, and that the importaiiua iuio 
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siicli district of foreign sugar and rum, or sugar and rum the produce 
of any British possession into which foreign sugar or rum can be 
legally imported, is prohibited ; and the master mast subscribe a 
declaration, that this oertiAeate was received by him at the place 
wliere these goods were takea on board, and that they are the goods 
therein mentioned (§ 159). 

Before any clearing officer permits any ship, wholly or in part 
laden with timber or wood goods, to clear out from any British port 
in North America, or in the settlement of Honduras, for any port in 
the United Kingdom, at any time after Ist September or before 1st 
May in any year, he is to ascertain that the whole of her cargo is 
below declc, and to give the master a certificate to that effect; and 
BO master of any ship so laden, must sail from any of the ports fore- 
said for any port of the Uuited Kingdom at any time, as before 
mentioned, until he has obtained the certificate from the clearing 
officer (§ 170). No master of a ship, in respect of which the certi- 
ficate has been obtained, most place or permit, or cause to be placed 
or remain, upon or above the deck of his ship, any part of the 
CBT^f) tliereof, until the ship has arrived at her port of destin:ition. 
But if, in consequence of the ?prinn:nii:: of a leak, or of other damage 
received or apprehended dminp: the voyage, the master considers it 
necessary to remove an}' part of the cargo upon deck, he cau remove 
or cause to be removed upon the deck of his ship, so much of the 
cargo, and can l ermit the same to remain tlicre for snch time as he 
considers expedient. Store spars and otlier articles necessary for 
thv, ship's use, are not taken to be cargo (§ 171). If the master of 
any t*hip, for which the foresaid certificate is required, sails, or 
attempts to sail, vvithout«*iaving obtained this certificate, or places or 
permits, or causes to be placed or to remain or to be, upon or above 
the deck of his ship, any part of the cargo thereof, except in the 
cases in which the same is not forbidden as aforesaid, he, for every 
offence, forfeits and pays a sum not exceeding £100 (§ 172). 

Whenever a ship is cleared out from any port in Newfonndhwd, or 
in any other part of her Majesty's dominions, for the fisheries on 
the banks or coasts of Newfoundland or Labrador, or the depen- 
dencies thereof, withont having on board an article of traffic, except 
only provisions, nets, tackle, and other things nsnally employed in 
and about the fishery, and for the conduct and carrying on of the 
name,*— the master is entitled to demsnd from the principal officer of 
costoms at the port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that 
that ship has been specially cleared out for the Newfoundland fishery, 
and this certificate is in force for the fishing season for the year in 
which it is granted, and no longer. Upon the first arrival of a ship, 
having on board this certificate, in any port in the colony of New- 
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fonndland or its dependendea, a report thereof mnet be made by tbe 
master to the principal officer of customs at that port ; and, pre- 
viously to obtaining a clearance at the end of the fishing season for 
any voyage, at any of the ports of the colony or its dependencies, 
the master mnst deliver np this certificate to the principal officer of 
enstoms of that port (§ 175). 

The master of every ship bonnd from any British possessions 
abroad, except the territories subject to the government of the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, must deliver to the proper 
officer of customs an entry outwards under his hand of his ship, 
and must also subscribe and deliver to that officer, a content of tbe 
cargo of his ship, if any, or state that she is in ballast, as the case 
may be; and be must also answer sncb questions concerning the 
ship, cargo, if any, and voyage, as may be demanded of him, in the 
same manner, as nearly as may be, as is observed on the entry and 
departure of a ship from the United Kingdom. {See '-''Exportation^^ 
ante. \). 172.) Thereupon the proper otiicer gives to the master a 
ceriificate of the cluarance of his ship for her intended voyage, and 
if the ship departs without this elearauce, or if the master delivers a 
false coutent, or if he does not truly answer the questions demanded 
of him, he forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 166). 

The officer of customs cau go on board any ship in any port in 
any British possession in Auierica, and rummage and search the 
ship for prohibited goods ; and if there are any goods on board pro- 
hibited to be imported into such possession, tliey are forfeited 
(§ It^l). 

Tlie master of every ship arriving in any of the British possessions 
in America, whether laden or in ballast, must come directly, and 
before balk is broken, to the costom-hoose for the port or district 
where he arrives, and there make a report in writing to the proper 
officer of customs, in thtf same form and manner as on the arrival of 
any ship in the United Kingdom, as far as the same are applicable. 
{See ImporUUum*' ante, p. 176.) If any goods are unladen before 
this report is made, or if the master fiuls to make this report, or 
makes an nntme report, or does not truly answer the qnestions de- 
manded of him, he forfeits the sum of £60, and if any goods are not 
reported, these are forfeited (§ 164). 

No goods or passengers can be carried fh>m one part of any Bilb 
tlsh possession in Asia, Africa, or America, to another of the same 
possession, except in British ships (§ 163). 

Cakriaob of Passbkgers by Sea. — It is only necessary to notice 
here those enactments of " The Passengers' Act, 1852," which relate 
more particularly to the duties of the master of a " passenger sbip^** 
and to matters to which it is incumbent on him to attend. 
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The master of every ship— whether a "passenger ship," or other- 
wise, fitting or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall 
cany passengers upon any voyage to which the act extends — ^mnst 
afford to the emigration officer or his assistant, at any port or place 
in her Majesty's dominions, and in the case of British ships, to her 
Majesty's consul at any foreign port or place at which the ship may 
t>e or arrive, every facility for inspecting his ship, and for commnni- 
catlng with the passengers^ and for ascertaining that the provisions 
of the act, so far as applicable, have been duly complied with (16 
and 16 Yict., c. 44, § 9). No ship, fitted or intended for the 
carriage of passengers as a " passenger ship," mnst clear oat or pro- 
ceed to sea, until the master has obtained from the emigration ofTicer 
at the port of clearance, a certi6cate under his hand that all the 
xeqnircmcnts of the act, so far as the same can be complied with 
before the departure of the ship, have been duly complied with, nor 
until the master has joined in executing the bond to the Crown 
required by the 59th section, as after noticed. And if any 
" passenger ship" clears out or proceeds to sea, without the master's 
having obtained this certificate, or without his having joined in 
executing this bond, that ship is forfeited to tlie use of her Majesty, 
and can be seized by any ofTicer of customs, if found within two 
years from the commission of the offence, in any port or place in 
the United Kingdom, or in her Majesty's possessions abroad (§ 11). 

No ship must clear out or proceed to sea with a greater liuniber of 
passengers on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin passengers) than 
allowb the appropriation to them of the followiug space on the 
*' passenger decks," unoccupied with goods, not being the personal 
Inggage of the passengers, viz., if the ship is not intended to pass 
within the tropics, 12 clear superficial feet for every statute adult ; 
bat if the ship is intended to pass within the tropics, 15 clear snper- 
ficial feet for every statute adnit ; nor (nnless the diip is propdled 
1^ steam) with a greater nnmher of persons on board (including the 
master, crew, and cabin passengers, and counting two children, 
above the age of one year and under that of fourteen, as one person), 
than in the proportion of one person to every two tons of the 
r^tered tonnage ; and if there are on board of any ship, at or after 
the time of clearance, a greater number either of persons or passengers 
than in the proportions now mentioned, the master is liable, on con- 
viction, to a penalty not exceeding £5, nor less than £2, for every 
person or passenger constituting tihe excess (§ 1 2). 

Before demanding clearance for his ship — ^whether a passenger 
abip '* or otherwise — ^if carryhig passengers on a voyage to which 
the act extends, the master must malce out two lists, in the form 
given in schedule A annexed to the act, oorrectly setting forth, as 
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there directed, the name and other particulars of the ship, aud of 
every pa>senger on bri u l thereof. These lists, when countersi^ed 
by the emigration oilier j-, when there is one at the purt, ninst be 
delivered by the master to the customs officer from whom a clearance 
of the Bhip is demanded, and tiiat officer also countercigus and 
retaros to the maAter cue of the lists, which is called " the master*s 
list ; ** and the master mnst exhibit this laat^mentiooed list, with 
any additions which maj from time to time be made thereto, to the 
chief officer of cnstoms at any port or place in her >iajesty> posses- 
sions, or to her Majesty's oonsal at any foreign port, at which the 
passengers, or any of them, may be landed; and he deposits the 
same with the chief officer of costoms, or with the oonsal, as the case 
may be, at the final port or place of discharge (f 13). If, at any 
time after these lists have been signed and delivered as Idow men- 
tioned, any additional passenger is taken on board, the master mtist, 
according to the form above referred to^ add to the master's list 
the names and other particulars of every such additional passenger, 
■ and he most also sign a separate list, made out according to the 
same form, containing the names and other particulars of eveiy 
snch additional passenger. This last-mentioned list (when counter- 
signed by the emigration officer, if there is one at the port), together 
with the master's list " to which that addition has been made^ 
must be delivered to the chief officer of customs from whom clearance 
is demanded (§ 13), who thereupon countersigns the ''master's 
list," and retains the separate list ; and so in like mar.ucr, whenever 
any additional piissenger or passengers are taken on board. Bnt if 
no cnsfoiiis officer is stationed at the port or place where such addi- 
tional pas.s( i -ri or passengers are taken on board, these lists mast 
be delivered lo the cubtunis otiicer at the next port or place at which 
the vess^fl touches or arrives, where a CKtoms officer is static ued, to 
be dealt with as before directed; and when any additional passengers 
jii e (aken on board, before the ship can proceed to sea, the master 
um^i obiain a fresh certificate from the emigration officer of the 
port that all the requirements of the act have been duly complied 
•with ; and, in default, he ia liuble, for each offence, lo a punuiiy not 
exceeding £50 (§ U). 

If any ship— whether a "passenger ship" or otherwise — does 
not actually pat to sea and proceed on her Intended voyage, on the 
day appointed for sailing in or by any contract made by the owner, 
charterer, or master, or by his or their agent, with an}' passenger 
who, on that day, is on board, or ready to go oni board, the owner| 
charterer, or master, or his or their agent, or any of iJiem, at the 
option of the passenger or emigration officer, mnst pay to every such 
passenger, — or if the passenger is lodged and maintained in an estab- 
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lisbment under the snperintendenee of tbe Colonial Ijand and Emi- 
gration Commiwioners, tben to the emigration oflloer at the port of 
embarkation, — aubsistenceomoney, at the rate of one shilling for each 
Statnte adalt, for each day's delay, anttl the final departure of the 
ship on her voyage. But, when the ahip is nnavoidably detained 
either by wind or weather, and the passengers are maintained on 
board, in tbe same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no anch 
subsistence-money is payable (§45). 

If, after clearance, any " passenger ship*' is detained in port for 
more than seven days, or puts into or toaches at any port or place 
ill the United Kingdom, she mnt^t not put to sea a^iain, until there 
has been pat on board, at the expense of the owner, charterer, or 
master, snch further supply of pure water, wholesome provisions of 
the requisite kinds and qualities, and medical stores, as may be 
necessary to make up the full quantities of those articles required by 
the act, for the use of the passengers daring the whole of the in- 
tended voyage, nor until any dama^'e she may have subtuiiieti has 
beeu effectually rr paired, nor until the master has obtained from the 
emijrrntion officer or his assistant, — or, where there is no such (ifficer, 
or, in his absence, the customs officer at that port or place, — a certi- 
ficate to the same eflfect as is I'equired by the act (§ 10), to enable 
the ship to be cleared oat; and, in case of any default, the master 
18 liable, on conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £100, nor less 
than £50. If tbe master of any passenger ship" so putting into 
.or touching at any port or place as aforesaid, does not, within 
tw6Dty-foar hours thereafter, report, in writinj?, his iin ival, and the 
eaose of his putting back, and the condition of bis ship, and of her 
stores and provisions^ to the emigration ofllcer, or, as the case may be, 
to the costoms officer at tbe port, and does not prodace to that officer^ 
the official or master*s list of passengera, he, for each offence, is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, nor leas than £2 (§ 46). 

Ifi from disaster at sea, or any other canse whatsoever, any pas^ 
lenger ship pats into any port or place within the United King- 
dom, and is not made sound and sea-worthy, and within six weeks 
again proceeds with her passengers on her intended voyage, the 
owner, charterer^ or master, must provide the passengers with a 
passage, in some other eligible ship, to the port or place at which 
they respectively have originally contracted to land, and mnst, In 
the meantime, pay to the ))assengera, — if they are not lodged and 
maintained on hoard, in the same manner as if the ship were at sea, 
or if they are lod^^ed and maintained in an establishment under the 
superintendence of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
then to the emigration officer at that port or place, — subsistence- 
money, after the rate of one bhiUiiig^ fur each statute adult, for each 
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da/s delay, until tbeae passengers are duly forwarded to their des- 
tination. If default is made In any of the requirements of this sec- 
tion, the passengers respectirelj, or the emigration officer on their 
behalf, can recover, by summary process, all monies paid bji or on 
account of, these passengers, or anj of them, for their passage^ 
from the party to whom or on whose account the same may have 
been paid, or from the owner, charterer, or master, or any of them, 
at the option of the passenger or emigration officer. And, if he think 
it necessary, the emigration officer can direct that the passengers 
be removed from sach ''passenger ship" at the expense of the 
master thereof (§ 47). 

If, without any neglect or default of tfadr own, any passengers of 
a "passenger ship" find themselves in any colonial or foreign port 
or pAace other than that at which they have contracted to land, and 
the master of the ship declines or omits, within six weeks thereafter, 
to forward or carry thorn on to their original destination, it is la^r- 
fnl for the governor of the colony, or for any person authorised by 
him for the purpose, or for her Majesty's consul or vice-consul at 
the foreign port or place, to forward these passengers to their in- 
tended destination (§ 48). All expenses thereby incurred, including 
the cost of maintaining the passengers, until forwarded to the place 
of their destination, and of all necessary provisions, bedding, and 
stores, is a debt due to her Majesty from the owner, charterer, and 
master of the ship, and is recoverable from them, or from any one 
or more of them, at the suit and for the use of her Majesty, in like 
manner as in the case of other crown debts (§ 60). 

By the act, a penalty, not exceeding £50, nor less than £5, is 
imposed on the master of any ship or "passenger ship," as the case 
may be, coming within the provisions of the act, who is convicted 
of any one of the following offences : — 

If in any ship, whether a passenger sh^*' or otherwise, fitting, 
or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall carry pas* 
sengers on any voyage to which any of the provisions of the act 
extends, every fiusiUty for inspection is not affi)rded, as required by 
§ 9 ; or, if passengers are carried on any other than the passen- 
ger decks *' (§ d), as required by § 12 ; or, if a clearance is de- 
manded for any ship, whether a passenger ship*' or otherwise, 
before the lists of passeogers are signed and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 18 ; or, if at any time during the voyage, 
all the additions to the ^* master's lists " are not made, or if the 
additional or separate lists are not made and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 13 ; or, if these lists, or the additions to the 
same, are not duly exhibited or deposited with the proper oflScer at 
any port or place, as required by the two sections last before re- 
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ferrod to ; or, if any of these listSi or tbe additions thereto, respeo- 
tiyely, are wilfiiUj false ; or, if any " pasBesger sblp clears ont, 
and proceeds to sea witbont being dnlj sureyed, as required by 
S 16 ; or, if at the time of clearance, or at any time during the 
Toyage, the beams on which the **,pas8enger8* dedss are supported 
In any snch " passenger ship," shall not form part of her permanent 
stmcture, and be supported as required by § 17 ; or, if the pas* 
senger decks " are not of the thickness, and laid or secured in snch 
manner as Is required by that section ; or, if the height between any 
deck on which passengers can lawfally be carried, and tbe deck im- 
mediately above it, is less than six feet (§ 17) ; or, if there are more 
than two tiers of berths in any one deck, or if these berths are not 
securely constructed, or are not of the dimensions — ^not less than 
six feet in length and eighteen inches in width, for each statute 
adult; or, if there is not an interval between the decks and the floor 
of the berths, — all as required by § 18 ; or if tlie passengers aro 
berthed contrary to the requirements of § 19 ; or, if the unmamed 
male passengers of fourteen years of age and upwards, are not 
berthed in separate compartments, as required by that section ; or, 
if any of the berths are taken down contrary to the requirenieut in 
§ 20 ; or, if in any " passenger ship," a space is not properly divided 
off and set apart for an hospital, as required by § 21 ; or, if, before 
clearance, any " passenger ship is not fitted with privies, or, if the 
same art' not maintained, throughout the voyage, in a serviceable 
condiiiuu, as required by § 22 ; or, if the passengers have not free 
access to or iVom the between-decks, as lequiied by § 23 ; or, if, 
at the time of clearance, or at any time during the voyage, any 
passenger ship " has not on board such life-boats and buoys, and 
snch adequate means for making signals by night, and for extin- 
guishing fires, as are required by § 24 ; or, if any passenger ship 
proceeds to sea without being properly manned, or has on board, ae 
caiigo or as ballast, any articles proliibited by the act, or any articles 
likdy, by reason of theur nature or quality, to endanger the health 
or lives of the passengers, or the safety of the ship, as mentioned in 
ii 25, 26 ; or, if any part of the cargo, or of the provisions, water, 
or stores are carried on the upper deck, or on the passenger decks,^* 
contrary to the provisions of § 26 ; or, if in any passenger ship,** 
at any time during the voyage, water and provisions of tbe descrip- 
tion, quantity, or quality, required by, or under, § 82, are not issued 
in the quantities and in the manner required by that section and 
{ S3 ; or, if bad or unwholesome provisions are issued to any pas- 
aengers, contrary to the requirements of § 32 ; or. If the water is 
not carried in such tanks or casks, as required by § 30 ; or if, in the 
oases mentioned in §§ 36 and 36, there are not on board of any 
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'* passenjjer ship," at the time of clearance, and at all times daring 
the V03 a^e, such pasdengers* -steward, and sach passengers'- cook or 
cooks, and such pla4se for cooking and cooking apparatus, as required 
bj §§ 38 and 89 ; or, if there are not on board auj paaaenger 
ship," such medidneB, disinfecting fluid, or agent, inatrumenta, and 
medical apparatus, and such printed or written directions for the use 
of the same respectively, as maj, at any time, be required bv, or 
under the provisions of || 89 and 40; or, if any passenger ship 
shall clear out or proceed to sea, before such medical inspection of 
the medicines and passengers has taken place, and such certificate 
of the medical inspector has been granted, as required by $ 41 ; or, 
if any diseased person on board of any passenger ship," or the 
members of his family, are not ie-landed> as required by § 42 ; or, 
if, withoot his previons consent, any passenger shall be landed at 
any other place than the place at which he has contracted to land 
(§ 52) ; or, if any passenger is not allowed to sleep and be main- 
tained on board the ship after arrival, for the period, and in the 
manner provided by § 53 ; or, if there is not kept on board a copy 
of the act, and the same is not produced on demand, as required by 
§ 57 (§ 70). 

Where 110 time is expressly limited within -which any c(iiiiplaint 
or information is to be made or laid tor any breach or non-perform- 
ance of any of the requirements of the act — in case the master is the 
offender or party complained against — the eomi hiint must be made, 
or the information laid, witliin twelve calend ir months next after his 
return to the country in which the matter of complaint or informa- 
tion arose (§ 82). 

Before any "passenger ship" can clear out or proceed to sea, the 
owner or charterer, or, in the event of liis absence, one pood and 
snfficieut person 011 his behalf, to be api)roved by the chief olhccr of 
customs at the port of clearance, must, with the master of tl»e ship, 
enter into a joint and several bond, in the sum of £1000, to ber 
Majesty, &c, in the form given in the schedule B annexed to the 
act, — ^the condition of which bond, is, that the ship is in all respects 
seaworthy ; and that, notwithstanding any penalty imposed by the 
act, , and whether the same has been pursued for and recovered or 
not, all and every the requirements of the act (except such aa relate 
exclusively to passage brokers), and of the Colonial Land*and Emi- 
gration Commissioners acting in the manner prescribed by the act, 
and of any order in council which, at the date of the bond, may have 
been passed in virtue of the act, shall be^ in all respects, well and 
truly peiforroed ; and that the master shall well and truly pay all 
penalticF", flnef^, and forfeitures, which be may be adjudged to pay, 
eitbe- in the United Kingdom, or by any tribunal In any of her 
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Majesty's possessions abroad having jurisdiction, for, or in respect 
of, the breach or non-performance of any of the requirement.s of the 
act, or of the conmiifsiotiei 8, or of any order in council. This bond 
is not liable to btamp duty, and is executed in duplicate (§ 69). 

The act before referred to applies more peculiarly to emigrant 
ships, but tlie Merchant Shipping Act appoints certain surveys to be 
made and cei tiiicates for passenger steam-ships generally. The ex- 
pression " passenger steamer" in the act, includes every i>iiiish 
steam-ship carrying passengers to, from, or between any place or 
places in the United Kingdom, except steam ferry-boats working in 
chains, commonlj called steam-bridges (§ 303). 

Every passeoger steamer most be surveyed at least twice in each 
year, ia maoDer after meotiooed (§ 30i) ; and tbe Board of Trade, 
flrom time to time, appoints shipwright-sonreyors and engineer- 
surveyors at sncli ports and places as it tliiolcs proper ; and can, from 
time to time, remove these surveyors, or any of them ; and can, from 
time to time, fix and alter the ratea of remuneration to be received 
by them (§ 805). 

Tbe owner of eveiy passenger steamer mnat canse the same to be 
aarveyed at the times after direcled, by one of the shipwright-sor- 
veyors and by one of the eogineer-snrveyors so appointed, the ship- 
wright •sai*vey or being, in tbe case of iron ateamers, a person properly 
qnaltfied to anrvey snch ships ; and tberenpon, and if satisfied they 
can with propriety do so, they give to the owner declarations as 
follows : — 

The shipwright' sarveyor^s declaration mnst contam statements of 

tlie following particulars : — 

(1 .) That the hull of tbe ship is sufficient for the service intended, 

and in good condition : 

(2.) That the partitions, boats, lights, signals, compasses, and 
shelter for deck passengers (§ 301), and the certificates of the master 
and mate, or mates, are such, and in such condition, as required by 
§§ 134, 135, and 136: 

(3.) The time (if less than six months) tor which the hull and 
equipments will be surticient : 

(4.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the hull and 
equipments, the ship is, in the surveyor's judgment, not fit to ply : 

(5.) The number of passengers which the ship is, in the sur- 
veyor's judgment, fit to carry, distinguishing, if necessary, between 
the respective numbers to be carried on the deck and in the cabins, 
and in different parts of the deck and cabins, these numbers being 
snhject to snch conditions and variations, according to tbe time of 
the year, the nature of tbe voyage, the cargo carried, and other cur- 
camstances, as the case reqmres. 
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And the enginecr-snn-cyor's oertificate most contain statements of 

the following particubrs 

(1.) That the machiaery is sufficient for the service intendedy and 
in good condition : 

(2 .) The time (if less than six months) for which snch machinerj 
will be sufficient : 

(3.) That the safety-valves and fire-hose are such and in such 
condition as are required by § 301 : 

(4.) The limits of the weight to be placed on the safety-valve 
(§ 302) : 

(5.) The limits (if any) beyond wliicli, as regards the machinery, 
the ship is, in the surveyor's judguient, not fit to ply: 

And these declarations must be in the form duected by the Board 
of Trade (§ 309). 

In the execntiton of their dntles, it Is lawful for the surveyors to 
go on board any steam-ship at all reasonable times, and to inspect 
the same, or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, boats, equip- 
ments, or articles on board thereof, or any certificates of the master 
or mates to which the provisions of the act or any of the regolations 
made by virtue thereof, apply, not nnnecessarilj detaining or delay- 
ing the ship from proceeding on any voyage ; and If, in conseqnence 
of any accident, or for any other reason, they consider it necessary 
80 to do^ to require the ship to be taken into dock for the purpose 
<^ surveying the hull thereof Any person who hinders any sur- 
veyor from going on board, or otherwise Impedes him in the ezecu- 
tion of liis duty, incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 306). 

Within fourteen days after the dates* of the receipts of these deda* 
rations respectively, the owner must transmit them to the Board of 
Trade, and, in default, be forfeits a sum not exceeding 10s. for every 
day this sending them is delayed, and this sum must be paid upon 
delivery of the certificate as mentioned in § 313, in addition to the 
fee pa} able for the same, and is applied in the same manner as these 
fees (§ 310). 

In all cases where practicable, these half-yearly ^nrreys must be 
made in the months of April and October, and the declaration trans- 
mitted before the 30th April and 31st October respectively. But 
if the owner of a passenger steamer is unable to have the same sur- 
veyed in the months of April or October (as the case may be), either 
by reason of the ship being absent from the United Kingdom during 
the whole of these periods respectively, or by reason of the ship or 
its machinery being under construction or repair, or of her being 
laid up in dock, or for any other reason satisfactory to the Board of 
Trade, then he must have the same so surveyed as soon thereafter 
as possible, and must transmit the declarations to the board within 
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fourteen days after tbe receipt thereof, together with a statement 
of the reasons which have prevented the axvrVBj at the time before 
prescribed ; and, in case of delay in transmitting the declarations, he 
18 liabie to a forfeiture sinuhv to that mentioned in the preceding 
aeetion (§ 311). 

Upon receipt of these declarations, the Board of Trade, if satisfied 
that the foregoing provisions have been complied with, causes a cer- 
tificate in duplicate to be prepared and issued, to the effect, that the 
provisions of the law with respect to the survey of the ship and the 
transmission of declaiiitions in respect thereof, have been complied with; 
aDd this certificate states the limits (if any) beyond which, according 
to the declarations of the surveyors, the ship is not fit to ply, and also 
contains a statement of the jiumber of passengers which, according to 
the declaration of the shipwright-surveyor, that ship is fit to carry, dis- 
tingnishing (if necessary) between the respective numbers to be carried 
on deck and in the cabins, and in different i)arts of tlie deck and cabins, 
— thi^ nnmber being subject to such conditions and variations, accord- 
ing to thn time of the year, the nature of the voyage, the cargo car- 
ried, and other circumstances, as the case requires (§ 312). The 
board transmits the duplicate certificate to the shipping-master, or 
to some other public officer at such port as the owner mentions, or 
at the port where tbe owner or his agent resides, or where the ship 
was surveyed and is lying for the time ; and the boai*d causes notice 
of this transmission to be given, by post or otherwise, to the master, 
or owner, or his agent. The shipping-master or other officer delivers 
this duplicate certificate to the owner, master, or agent, on his 
applying and paying the fees and any other sums payable in that 
behalf; and, in proving the due issue and transmission to the owner, 
agent, or master of this certificate, it is sufficient to shew that the 
same has been dnij received by the shipping-master or public officeri 
and that dne notice of this transmission has been given to the owner, 
master, or agent ($ 813). The owner of every passenger steamer 
leqniring this cert^cate, mnst pay for every certificate so granted by 
the hoa^ such fees as the board directs, not exceeding the fees bt 
the table T annexed to the act (§ 8U). 

Ko certificate is held to be in force for the purpose of the act 
b^ond the date fixed by the board for the exphration thereof; and 
no certificate is in force alter notice is given by tbe board to the 
owner, agent, or master of the ship to which the same relates, that 
the board has cancelled or revoked the same. But if any passenger 
steamer is absent from the United Kingdom at the time a\ hen her 
certificate expires, no penalty is incurred for want of a certificate 
until she first begins to ply with passengers after her next subsequent 
return to the United Kingdom. The board can require any certifi- 
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cate wbich has expired, or lias been reyoked or cancelled, to be 
delivered op as it directa ; and &uy owner or noaater wbo, withoat 
leaaonable caase, neglecta or refoaea to comply with thia requirement^ 
incars a penalty not exceeding £10 ({ 315). 

The board can revoke and cancel anch certificatea in any caae in 
which It haa reason to believe (l), that the dedarationa of the aoffi- 
ciency and good condition of the hnll, equipments, and machinery of 
any paaseoger ateamer, or any of thiem, have been frandalently or 
erroneondly made ; or (2), that anch certificate haa otberwiae iasoed 
upon false or erroneona information ; or (3)^ that since the making 
of these declarations, the hull, eqnipmcnts, or machinery of the ship 
have aastained any injury, or are otherwise insufficient. And in 
every such case, the board can, if it thinks fit, require the owner to 
have the bull, equipments, or machinery of that ship again sarveyed^ 
and to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the snfficienc^ 
and good condition thereof, before re-issning any certificate, or grant- 
ing a fresh one in lieu thereof (§ 316). 

The surveyors before mentioned make, from time to time, such 
returns to the board as it requires, with respect to the build, dimen- 
sions, draught, burthen, rate of sailing, room for fuel, and the nature 
and equipments of the ships surveyed by them ; and every owner, 
ma.>ti r, and engine f r must, on demand, give to these surveyors all 
such infunnatlou and assistance vvithiu his power as they require for 
the purpose of these returns. Every owner, master, or engineer 
who, on being applied to for that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects 
to give this information or a&5ii>Lance, is liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5 (§ 321). 

On tlie transmission of tlic foresaid certificate to him or his agent, 
the owner or master roust forthwith cause oue of the duplicates so 
transmitted to be put op in some conspicuoas pait of the ship, so as 
to be visible to all persons on board, and mnat canae it to be con- 
tinued so pat up, so long as the certificate femaina in force, and tbe 
ship is in nse; and ia defonlt, tbe owner or master incnrs, for ever/ 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (S 817). 

It la not lawfnl for any passenger steamer to proceed to sea, or 
npon any voyage or excursion with passengers on board, nnleaa tbe 
owner has transmitted to the Board of Trade the declarations before 
required, nor nnless the owner or master has received from the 
board such a certificate as before provided for, this certificate being 
a certificate applicable to the voyage or excnraion on which the ship 
is about to proceed ; and no officer of cnstoms can grant a clearance 
or transire for any passenger steamer, unless upon the production of 
this certificate, being a certificate then in force and applicable as 
aforesaid. If any passenger steamer attempts to ply or go to sea 
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without this prodnetioii, any sncli officer can detala her until this 
certificate is produced ; and if any passenger steamer plies or goes 
to sea with any passengers on board, without having one of the 
duplicates of this certificate, being a certificate then in force and 
applicable as aforesaid, so put up in some conspicuous part of the 
ship as before required, the owner incurs, for sucli oilciice, a penalty 
Dot exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a further penaltT* 
not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

If the owner or master, or other person in charge of a passenger 
steamer, receives on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, or 
if that ship has on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, any 
number of passen^ei*s, which, having regard to the time, occasion, 
and circumstance of the case, is greater than the number of passen- 
gers allowed by the certificate, — the owner or master incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and also an additional penalty not exceeding 5s. 
for Qvery passenger over and above that number, or, if the fare of 
any of the passengers on board exceeds os., not exceeding double 
the amount of all the passengers over and above the number so 
allowed, this fare being estimated at the highest rate of fare payable 
by any passenger on board (§319). 

Sreiy person who knowingly and wilfully makes, or assists in 
making, or procores to be made, a false or frandnlent declaration or 
certificate with respect to any passenger steamer reqoirin^^ a certifi- 
cate as aforesaldf or who forges, assists In forging, or proenies to be 
fozged, fraudnlently alters, assists in irandnlently altering, or pro- 
cures to be frandnlently altered, any declaration or certificate so 
required, or any words or figures in any declaration or certificate, or 
any signature thereto, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 320). 
And every surveyor who demands or receives, directly or indirectly, 
from the owner or master of any ship surveyed by bim as before 
mentioned, any fee or remuneration whatsoever, for or in respect of 
that survey, otherwise than as the officer and by the direction of the 
Board of Trade, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 308). 
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CHAPTER III. 

TUE ENGAG£UENT, DUTIES, AKl) iUOHTS OF THE SEAMEN. 

Apfirvntteet— EDgafl{«m«it of teamen^l.) UcmeM to eegaRe— (2.) Terms of acroeoMBt 

— (3.) Running agreements for foretgn-goiog «h1ps— (4.) Agreements for home-trade 
■hip*— (5.) General rules — (6.) Seamen encspetl i" British possessions or foreicn— 
(7.) Production of agreemeoto and certiflcates for foreign-going ships— (8.) Prodac- 
tloa of liToeaieiito ud eertUteates for liome.tr«de ships— (9.) MiBodliee o— QO} 
Allotment of Vflges— (II.) Legal rights to wages — (12.) ProTisions, medteal storesi 
health, nrj] Rfcommodatlon — (13 ) Discipline of rfiip — (14.) Rellf^f to seanrten's fam!- 
llea out of poor-rates— <1 6.) Volunteering into the navy— (16.) Wages and effects of 
aoecoied Mtmeo— (17.) Letvbig wonon ftbrQad--<l8.) Powor of makta^ rmmilifiil 
(19.) Kami courts on the high seas and Hbroad — (20.) Crimes committed on tiw bigb 
icas and abroad— (21.) RemUtance of wages and sarings' bank'^ f r seamen— (22.) 
Discharge and payment of wages— (23.) Mode of recovering wage»— (21.) Kegistratioa 
nd ntanu respecting ■ewmon. 

Affrentices. — ^It is one part of the general business of the shipping- 
masters, to ikeilitate the making of apprenticeships to the sea sv- 
Tice (17 & 18 Ylct., c 104, § 124), and the indentores most be in 
duplicate, and are exempt from stamp dnty. Within seven daji 
after the execution of the indentures, every person to whom saj 
boy whatever is bound as an apprentice to the sea service in ths 
tJhited Kingdom, must take or transmit the same to the registrsr- 
general of seamen, or some shipping-master, who retains and records 
one copy, and indorses on the otlier that the same is reoorded, aad 
re-delivers it to the master of the apprentice. Whenevo- any sudi < 
indenture is assigned or cancelled, and whenever any such appmtioe 
dies or deserts, — within seven days after this assignment, cancella- 
tion, death, or desertion, if happening within the United Kingdom, 
or, if happening elsewhere, as soon afterwards as circnmstanccs per- 
mit, — tlie master of the apprentice imist notify the same, either to 
the registrar of seamen or to some shippin^^ inaster, to be recorded. 
Every person filling to comply with these provisions, iucors a 
penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 143). 

Before carryings any apprentice to sea from any place in tire 
United Kingdom, tlie master of every foreign-going ship must canae 
the apprentice to appear before the shipping-master before whom 
the crew is engaged, and he must produce to him the indenture by 
which the apprentice is bonnd, and the assignment or assignments 
thereof, if any; and the naim of the apprentice, with the date of 
the indenture, and of the assignment or assignments thereof, if any, 
and the name of the port or ports at which the same have been 
registered, arc to be entered on the agreement. For any de&nlt in 
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ob^g these provisions, the master iocarB, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 146)* 

In the eaee of every hoy boand apprentice to the sea Benrice by 
the gniniiaiis or oveiaeerB of the poor« or other person having the 
anthority of these guardians, the indentures most be executed by 
the boy and the person to whom he is bonnd, in the presence of and 
attested by two justices of the peace, who are required to ascertain 
tiiat the boy has consented to be bound, has attained the age of 
tireive years, and is of sufficient health and strength, and that the 
master to whom the boy is to be bound is a proper person Ibr the 
purpose (§ 142). All apprenticeships so made to the sea service, if 
made in Great Britain, must be made in the same mannei', and are 
subject to the same rales and regulations, as other apprenticeships 
made by the same persons, and, if made in Ireland, are subject to 
the five special rules ^dven in the act (§ 144), 

Ekgagemem of Seamen. — ( 1.) Licences to Engage, — The Board 
of Trade grants licences to buch persons as it thinks fit, to engage or 
supply seamen or apprentices for merchant ships in the United 
Kingdom, to continue for such periods, npon such terms, and revoc- 
able upon such conditions, as the board thinks proper (§ 147). 

The foilowiiii,^ offences are punishable as now to be mentioned: — 
(1.) If any person not so licensed, other than the owner or niasterj 
era mate of the ship, or some person truly the servant and in the 
constant employ of the owner, or a shipping-master duly «ippointed 
under the act, en<rfi<res or supplies ^ny Feam?in or apprentice to be 
enterpf] on board any ship in the United Kitigdom, he, for every 
seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20. (2.) If, for the purpose of engaging or supplying 
any seaman or apprentice to be entered on board any ship in the 
United KingdoBii any person m^pHoys an unlicensed persoU| he, for 
each seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and, if licensed, forfeits bis licence. And (3), 
If any person knowingly reeettwi or accepU to be entered on board 
any ship, any seaman or apprentice >vho has been engaged or sup* 
pUiad eontraiy to these provisions, he, for every seaman or appren- 
tice so engaged or supplied contrary to these provisions, incurs a 
poialty not exceeding £20 (§ 147). 

If any person demands or receives, either directly or Indirectlj^ 
hm any seaman or apprentice, or from any person seeking employ- 
ment as such, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration 
trhatever, other than the fees authorised by the act, for providing 
him with employment, he, for every such offence, incurs a penal^ 
not exceeding £5 (§ 148). 

(2.) Terms of Agremxni far Foreign going Except sblpa 
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of less burthen tlian eifjhty tons' registered tonnage, exclusively 
employed in trading on the coasts of the United Kiugdom, the mnster 
of every ship must enter into an agreement with every seaman ^vhom 
he can-ies to sea from any port in the United Kingdom as one of his 
crew, and that a^eement must be in the lui m sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and must be dated at the time of the first signature 
thereof, and must be signed by the master before any seaman signs 
the same. Every agreement vA so framed as to admit of stipulations 
adopted, m each case, at the will of the master and seaman, and ' 
may contain any other stipulationa not contrary to law. But if the 
master of a ship helonging to a British possession has an agreement 
with his crew, made in form according to the laws of that posses^ 
filon, or of the possession in which his crew was engaged, and he 
engages singU seamen in the United Kingdom, these seamen can sign 
the agreement so made, and it is not neceesaiy for them to sign an 
agreement in the form sanctioned by the board (§ 149). 

In the case of all foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her 
Mfje8ty*s dominions the same are registered, the following roles 
must be observed with respect to the agreement:— (1.) Every agree- 
ment made in the United Kingdom (except agreements with snbsti^ 
tntes, as after provided for) must be signed by each seaman in pre^ 
sence of a shipping-master. (2.) That shipping-master must cause 
the agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or 
otherwise ascertain that each seaman understands the same, before 
he signs it, and the shipping-master attests each signature. (3.) 
When the crew is first engaged, the agreement must be signed in 
duplicate, one of which is retained by the shipping-master, and the 
other contains a special place or form for tlie descriptions and sig- 
natures of substitutes, or persons engaced subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship, and is delivered to the master. (4.) In the 
case of substitutes engaged in the place of seamen who have duly 
signed the agreement, and whose services have been lost within 
twenty-four hours of the ship's putting to sea, by death, desertion, 
or other unforeseen cause, the engagement must, when practicable, 
be made before some shipping-master duly appointed, and, when it 
cannot be so made, the master must, before the ship puts to sea, if 
practicable, and, if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, who there- 
npon sign the same^ in presence ci a witiiess, who attests their 
^^gnatnres (§ 150). 

(3.) Running Agreements for Foreign- going Ships, — ^In the case 
jof foreign-going ships making voyages averaging less than six 
months in duration, running agreements can he made with the 
crew, to extend over two or more voyages, so that no such agree- 
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ment can extend beyond the next following 3 0th Jauc or Slst 
December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of destinatioa 
In the United Kingdom after sacfa date, or the discharge of cargo 
oonseqaent upon that arrival ; and every peraon entering into snch 
an agreement, whether engaged upon the first commencement 
thereof or otherwise, mnst enter into and sign the same in the same 
manner as is required for other foreign-going ships; and every 
person engaged nnder snch a mmiing agreement, ^ discharged in 
the United Kmgdom, must be discharged in the same manner as is 
required for the discharge of a seaman belonging to other foreign- 
going ships (§ 151). And the master of a foreign-going ship for 
which snch a rumung agreement has been made, mast, apon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of the 
agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping- master at that 
port^ any seaman whom he is required by law to discharge or 
engage, and upon every such return, he must indorse upon the 
agreement a statement (as the case may be), either that no such dis- 
charges or engagements have been made, or that all such discharges 
or engagements have been dnly made, as before requn*ed, and he 
mast deliver the agreement so indorsed to the shipping-master. 
Any master who wilfully makes a false statement in this indorse- 
ment, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 : nnd the shipping master 
also signs an indorsement n[M)ii the agreement, to the efi'ect that the 
provisions of the act relating to such agreement have been complied 
with, and ho re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master 
(§ 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate retained 
by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of the crew, is 
either immediately transmuted to the rcgistiur-general, or kept by 
the shipphig- master until the expiration of that agreement, as the 
Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And the fees payable upon the 
engagement and discharge of the seamen of foreign-going ships 
having running agreements, are thus determined: — the crew are to 
• be considered engaged when the agreement is first signed, and to be 
discharged when the agreement finally terminates ; and all interme- 
diate engagements and discharges are considered to be engagements 
and discbarges of single seamen (§ X54). 

(4.) Agrumaitg for JSame-trade Sh^t, — ^In home-trade ships, 
the crews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged 
before a shipping-^master, in the same manner as is dtreoted with 
respect to foreign-going ships; and, in every case in which the 
engagement is not so made, the master must, before the ship puts to 
sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon after as possible, cause the 
agreement be read over and explained to each seaman, who theie^ 
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upon signs the same in presence of a witness, who attests his signa- 
ture (§ 155). And when several home-trade sh\\^< belong to the 
same owner, this ruDning agreement with the seamen can be made 
by the owner instead of by tbo nif^ster, and the seamen can be 
engaged to serve in any two or more of snch ships, — provided that 
the names of the ships and the nature of the service are specified in 
the agreement, bat, with this exception, all the foi*egoing provisions 
relating to ordiDarj agreements for home-trade ships are applicable 
to agreements made under this section (§ 156). 

(5.) General Rules. — If^ iD any esse, a master carries a seaman t» 
sea without entei ing into an agreement with him, in the fonn and 
manner, and at the place and time, as in such case is before reqaind, 
»tbe master, in the case of a foreign-going abip, and the master or 
owner, in the case of a home-trade ship, incnrs, for each sncb offenee, 
a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 157). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew has been 
engaged before a abippmg-master, mnst^ before finally leaving the 
United Kingdom, sign and send to the nearest shipping-masler, a 
foil and accorate statement, — ^in the form sanctioned by the Board ef 
Trade, — of every change which takes pbce in bis crew, before ibutly 
leaving the United Kingdom ; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceedmg £5. This statement Is adnussihls 
In evidence, subject to all jnst exceptions (§ 158). 

(6.) Seamen enyaged m British Possessions or Foreign. — Ev«7 
master who, if his ship is registered in the United Kingdom, engages 
any seaman in any British possession, or, if she belongs to any 
British possession, engages any seaman ia any liritish possession 
oilar than that to which the ship belongs, must, if there is at the 
place any official shipping-master, or otlier officer duly appointed for 
shipping seamen, engage that seaman before him, or if there is no 
snch shipping-master or oiiicer, then beA)re some oflicer of castoms. 
The same rules, qualifications, and penalties, as are before specified 
with respect to the enir'i^rf'iiipnt of seamen beforp si)i[t])ing- masters in 
the United Kingdom, apply to these engagements in a Hriiish pos- 
session ; and upon every snch enga^iemcnt, tfic shipping-master or 
officer indorses an attestation upon the agreement, to the etfect tbat 
the same has been sij^ned in his presence, and otherwise made as 
required by this section of the act. If, in any ca^e, this attestation 
Is not made, the burden of proving that the seamaa was duly engaged 
as hereby required, lies upon the master (§ 159). 

£very master of a firltish ship, who engages any seaman at om^ 
place out of her Majesty's dominions in which there is a British con* 
sular officer (consul-general, consul, and vice-consol, and any peison 
discharging for the time the daties of sncb), mnst, before csny* 
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ing; such seamen to sea, procare the sanction of and engage the sea- 
xum before tbiit officer ; and the same rales, as are More spedfied 
with respect to the engagement of seamen before §hippiiig<ma8ters!n 
the United Kingdom, apply to engagements made before consular 
officers. Upon snch eugagement, the oonsnlar officer indorses on the 
aicreement his saoction thereof, and an attestation to the effect, that 
the same has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made as 
required bj the act The master, who engages any seaman at any 
pliuse in whidi there Is a consnlar officer, otherwise than is required 
1)7 this section, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and if, in any 
caae^ the indorsement and attestation as before required, are not made 
npon the agreement, the harden of proving the engagement to have 
been made as before required, lies upon the master (§ 160). 

(7.) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Fcrmgn-going 
S/tips. — The following rules must be observed, with respect to the^ 
prodnction of agreements and certificates of competency or seryioe 
for foreign-going ships :— 

1. On signing the agreement with his crew, the master mast 
produce to the shipping-master before whom the snme is signed, the 
certiticates of competency or service which he himself, his first or 
second or only mate, as the case may be, are required by the act to 
possess. And upon this prodnction being duly made, and the agree- 
ment being executed as required, the shipping-master signs and gives 
to the master a certificate to that effect : 

2. In the case of running agreements for foreigii-<?oing ships, 
before the second and every aabseqaent voyage made after the first 
commencement of the agreement, and on the master complying with 
the foregoing provisions with respect to such a^rreements, and pro- 
duciug to the shipping-master the certificate of uiiy lirst, second, or 
only mate then first engaged by him, the shipping-master signs and 
gives to the master a certificate to that effect : 

8. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign-going 
ship niust produce to the collector or comptroller the certificate so 
given to him by the shippiog-master, and no officer of customs can 
clear the ship outwards without this prodnction ; and if any such 
ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any customs officer 
can detain her until this certificate is produced: 

4. Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of a foreign-going ship 
at her final port of destination In the United Kingdom, or npon the 
discharge of her crew, whichever first happens, the master must de- 
liver the agreement to the shipping-master at the place, who there- 
npon gives him a certificate of this delivery ; and no officer of cus- 
toms can dear any foreign-going ship inwards without production 
of this certificate. 
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Andt if the master of a foreign-going ship Mb to deliver tbe 
agreement to a shipping-master at tbe time and in the manner now 
directed, he incurs, for evexy default, a penalty not exeeeding £5 
(§ 161). 

(8.) Production of Agreements and Certificates fw Heme'irade 
Ships. — The following rules mast be observed, with respect to pro- 
duction of agreements and certificates of competency or service for 

home-trade ships: — 

1. In the case of home-trade ships, no agreement can extend 
beyond the next following 30th June or 31st December, or the first 
arrival of the ship at her final port of destination in the United 
Kingdom, or the discharge of cargo consequent upon that arrival : 

2. Within twenty-one days after the 30th June and the 31st 
December in every jear, the master or owner of every home-trad© 
ship must transmit or deliver to some shipping-master iu the United 
Kin£r(lom, every agreement made within the six calendar months next 
preceiizng these days respectively ; and, in the case of home-trade 
passenger ships, he must also produce to the shipping-master, the 
certificate of competency or service, which he himself, and his first 
or only mate, as the case may be, are required by tbe act to possess: 

3. Thereupon the shipping-master gives tu the master or owner 
a certificate of this delivery and i»roductiou ; and no customs oflBcer 
can grant a clearance or transire for any home- trade passenger ship 
without production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to ply or 
go to sea without a elearanoe or tnmsire^ any customs ofltoer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced : 

And if any agreement for a home*trade ship is not delivered or 
transmitted by the master or owner to a shipping-master, at the 
time and in the manner before directed, the master or owner IncarSi 
for eveiy default, a penalty not exceedfaig £5 (§ 162). 

(9.) Mi$cdl€meous^ — Every erasure, interlineation, or alteration 
in the agreement made with the seamen, as before required, except 
the additions made for shipping substitutes or persons engaged snb* 
sequently to the first departure of the ship^ is wholly inoperaUve, 
unless proved to have been made with the consent of all tbe persons 
interested in such erasurOj interlineation, or alteration, by the writ- 
ten attestation, — ^if the same is made in her Majesty's dominions,— of 
some shipping-master, justice, eustoms officer, or other public func^ 
tionary ; or, — if the same is made out of her ^fajcsty's dominions, — 
of a British consular officer, or, where there is no such otficer, of two 
respectable British merchants (§ 163); and every person who frau- 
dulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, or who makes, assists in making, or procures to 
bo made, any false entry in, or who delivers, assists in delivering^ 
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or procures to be delivered, a false copy of any agreement, is, for 
each such offence, deemed guilty of a niisdemeauor (§ 164). 

At the commencemeut of every voyage or engagement, the master 
most cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting the signatures) 
to be placed or posted up in such part of the ship as to be accessible 
to the crew ; and, ia defimlt, be incm, for each offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £5 (§ 1 66). Bat any seaman can bHng forwud evi* 
dence to prove the contents of the agreement, or otherwise to sup* 
port bis case, without producing, or giving notice to produce, the 
agreement, or any copy thereof (§ 165). 

When a seaman has signed the agreement, and is afterwards dis- 
charged before the commencement of the voyage, or before one 
month's wages are earned, withont fanlt on his part jnstif^ng that 
discharge, and without his consent^ he is entitled to receive from the 
master or owner, in addition to any wages he may have earned, due 
compensation for the damage thereby caused to him, not exceeding 
one month's wages ; and, on liis adducing such evidence as the court 
hearing the case deems satisfactory, of his having been so lmpro> 
perly dischargedy he can recover this compensation as wages duly 
earned (§167). 

(10.) Allotment of Wages. — All stipulations made at the com- 
mence mot it of a voyage for the allotment of any part of a seaman's 
wages daring his absence, m\i<l be inserted in the aofreement, and 
must state the amounts and times of the payments to be made ; and 
these allotment notes must be in the forms sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade (§ 168). 

The wile, or the father or mother, or the grandfather or grand- 
mother, or any child or grandchild, or any brother or sister of a sea- 
man, in whose favour an allotment note of part of his wages is 
made, can, unless he is shewn, as after mentioned, to have foifeited 
or ceased to be entitled to the wages out of which tlie allotment is 
to be paid, and subject to the after- mentioned provision as to the 
wife, sue for, and recover the sums so allotted by the note, when 
and as the same are payable, with costs, from the owner or agent 
who has authorised the drawing of the note, either in the county 
court (in England), or in the summary manner in which seamen are, 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, entitled to sue for and recover wages 
not exceeding £50 (§ 169). (Sec postea^ § 188.) 

In such proceeding it is sufiSdent to prove, that he or she is the 
person mentioned in the note, and that the note was given by the 
owner, or by the master, or some other authorised agent ; and the 
seaman is presumed to be duly earning his wages, unless the con- 
trary is shewn to the satisfaction of the court, either by the official 
statement of the change in the crew caused by liis absence, made 
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and signed by the master, as required by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, or by a daly certified co|>y of some entry in the official log- 
book| to the eifect that he has left the ship^ or by a credible letter 
from the master to the same effect, or by such other evidence, of 
whatever description, as the court, in its absolute discretion, eoiH 
siders sufficient to shew satisfactorily, that the seaman has ceand to 
be entitled to the wages ont of which the allotmeDt Is to be paid. 
And the wife of any seaman, who deserts her family, or so miseon- 
dncts herself as to be undeserving of sapp(»t from ber hosbiad, 
thereupon fbrfeits all right to ftirther payments of any allotment of 
bis wages which has been made in her &Tonr (§ 16d). 

(11.) Legal Bights to WageSt — ^The former maxim, that **freigbt 
is the mother of wages," no longer holds; and, by the Herdwot 
Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no right of wliges shall be dependent 
on the earning of freight ; and, subject to all other rules of law and 
conditions applicable to the case, every seaman and apprentice who, 
If the ship In which he has served had earned freight, would be en* 
titled to demand and recover wages, is entitled to claim and recom 
the same, notwithstauJiug that freight has not been eanied. Bat 
in cases of wreck or loss of the ship, i)roof that he has not ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores, bars 
his claim (§ 183). 

The seaman's right to wages and provisions is taken to commence 
either at the time at which he commences work, or at the time spe- 
cified in the agreement for his commencement of work, or presence 
on board, whichever first happens (§ 181). And no seaman for- 
feits, by any agreement, his lien upon the ship, or is deprived of 
any remedy for the recovery of his wages, to which he would other- 
wise be entitled ; and every stipnhition in any agreement inconsis- 
tent w^itli any provision of the act, and every stipulation bj which 
a seaman consents to abandon his right to wages, in case of the loss 
of the ship, or to abandon any right which he may have or obtain 
in the nature of salvage, are wholly inoperative (§ 182). 

No* wages due, or accrnlng to any seaman or apprentice, tie 
subject to attachment or arrestment from any court; and evsrf 
payment of wages to a seaman or apprentice is valid in law, not- 
withstanding any previons sale or assignment of these wages, or of 
any attachment, Incambrance, or arrestment thereon. No assignment 
or sale of snch wages or of salvage, made prior to the accraing thereof 
binds the party making the same ; and no power of attorney or an- 
thority made for the receipt of any snch wages or salvage Is ins- 
vocable (§ 233). 

If any seaman or apprentice to whom wages are due nnder S 1S8, 
tu wprof dies before the same are paid, these must be applied in 
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the manner after specified with respect to the wages of seamen dying 
during a vojage. See infra 16), Wages and Effects of Deceased 
Seamen. 

In cases where the service of a seaman teniiiiiates before the 
|>eriod contemplated in the agreement, by reason of the wrecli or Josa 
of the ship, and also in cases where his service terminates before 
said period, by reason of his being left ashore at any place abroad, 
under a ctxtificate — (granted, as after mentioned (§ 17), Leaomg 
Seamen Abroad^ § 209)— of his nnfitoess or inability to proceed on 
the voyage, that seaman is entitled to wages for the time of serTice 
prior to snch termination as aforesaid, bnt not for any fnrtlier 
period (§ 185). Bnt no seaman or apprentice is entitled to wages 
for any period daring wiiich he nnlawAiUy refiises to work when 
required, whether before or after the t^e fixed by the agreement 
for his beginning to work — ^nor, nnless the eonrt bearing the case 
otherwise directs, for any time dnring which he may be imprisoned 
for any oflfence committed by him (§ 186). 

(12.) Pmisiom^ Medical Stores, Healthy and AccammodatunL^ 
Any three or more of the crew of a British ship can complain to any 
officer in command of any of her Majesty's ships, or any British con* 
snlar officer, or any shipping-master, or any chief officer of customs, 
that the provisions or water for the use of the crew are at any 
time of bad quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity; and 
thereupon that otiicer can examine said provisions or water, or raiise 
them to be examined. If, on examination, these provisions or ttiat 
water are found to be of bad quality, and unfit for use, or to be de- 
ficient in quantity, the person making the examination siirnifies the 
game in writing to tlie master, and if he does not tlicreupon provide 
other proper provisions or water, in lieu of any so signified to be 
deficient in quantity, or uses any provisions or water which have 
been so signified to be of a bad quality, and unfit for use, he, 
in every such case, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. The officer 
making or directing the examination, enters in the ofBcial log-book, 
upon every such examination, tiie result of the examination, aud 
sends a report thereof to the Board of Trade; and if this report is 
produced out of the custody of the board or its officers, it is to be 
received in evidence in any legal proceeding (§ 221). 

Bat if the officer to whom any snch complaint as now mentioned 
is made, certifies in his statement in the official log, that there was 
no legal ground for snch complaint, each of the parties so com- 
plaining is liable to forfeit to the owner, ont of his wages, a snm 
not ezceedhig one week's wages (§ 222). 

1. If, daring the vojage, the allowance of any of the proTlsions 
which the seamen baye each stipulated for by the agreement, isiednced, 
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except in accordance with any regolations in the agreement, for re- 
dnction by waj of ponishment, or except for any time daring which 
a aeaman, wilfoUy, and withoiit suffici^t caoae, refases or reglects 
to perform his duij, or is lawfully imder confinement for miacondiict 
either on board or on shore ; — 2. if it is shewn that any of these pro- 
visions are, or, daring the voyage, have been, bad in qoality, and unfit 
for use, — ^the seaman most receive for soch rednctbn or bad qnaltty, 
— according to the time of its oontinnan€e,*^the following snma, to 
be paid to him in addition to^ and to be recoverable as wages : — 

1, If bis allowance is reduced by any qnantity not exceeding 
one-thkd of the qnantity specified in the agreement^ a snm not ex- 
ceeding 4d. a-day: 2. If his allowance is reduced by more than 
one-third of such qnantity, 8d, a-diqr: 3. In respect of such bad 
quality as before mentioned^ a sum not exceeding Is. a-day. 

Bat if it is shewn, to the satisfiMStion of the court before which 
the case may be tried, that any provistons-^the allowance of which 
has been reduced — could not be procured or supplied in proper 
quantities, and that proper and equivalent substitutes were supplied 
in lieu tlnu'eof, the court can take these circumstances into considera- 
tion, and modify or refase compensationi as the jastice of the case 
may require (§ 223). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to medicines^ 
medical stores, and anti-scorbutics*: — 

1. Tlie Board of Trade publishes, from time to time, a scale of 
medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents and di^seases 
arising ou sea voyages: 

2. The owner of every ship navigating between Great Britain 
and any place out of tiie same, must provide and cause to be con- 
iitantly kept on board his ship, a, supply of sucii medicines and 
medical stores, in accordance with this scale : 

8. Except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Medi- 
terranean ; and also except such ships or classes of ships bound to 
ports on the eastern coast of America, north of the 35*^ N. and 
to any place or islands in the Atlantic Ocean north of the same limit, 
as the Board of Trade may, from time to time, exempt from the 
enactment following: — ^the master or owner of eveiy fbreign-going 
ship must provide and cause to be kept on board his ship a sufficient 
quantity of lime or lemon juice, and also of sugar and vinegar : 

4. The master of every such last^mentioned ship must serve ont the 
lime or lemon jaice, or other such articles so sanctioned as substitutes, 
and sugar and vinegar, to the crew, whenever they have consumed 
salt provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as this consnmp- 
tion continues, — ^the lime or lemon juice and sugar dSon/y, at the rate 
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of balf an ounce each per day, and the vinegar weekly^ at the rate 
of Lalf a pint per week to each member of the crew. 

And if in any ship as now mentioned, tliese medicines, medical 
stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and vinegar, as 
before required, are not provided and kept on board, in terms of the 
foregoing enactment, the master or owner incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20 ; and if the master neglects to serve out the lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar or vinegar, in the case and in 
the manner before directed, he Incurs for each sach olfence a penalty 
not exceeding £5 ; bnt if the master Is convicted In either of the 
last-mentioned penalties, and it appears that the ofibnce is owing to 
the act or defttnlt of the owner, the master can recover the amount 
of the penalty, and the costs incnrred by him, from the owner 
a 324). 

Every master mnst keep on board, proper weights and measnres 
for the pnrpose of detennhiing the quantities of the several pro- 
visions and articles served out ; and he mnst allow the same to be 
used at the time of serving ont these provisions and articles^ In the 
presence of a witness, whenever any dispnte arises about these quan- 
tities. In default, he incnrs, for every offence, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 (§ 226). 

Upon being required by the Board of Trade so to do, any local 
marine board can appoint and remove a medical inspector of ships 
for the port, and can fix his remuneration, such remuneration being 
subject to the control of the Board of Trade ; and, at ports where 
there are no local marine boards, tbn Bo^ird of Trade can appoint 
and remove these inspectors, and tix their n nmiK ration. It is the 
duty of these inspectors to inspoct the medicines, mpdical stores, 
lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and viuegar, required to 
be kept on board the beiore-mentioned ships ; and, if made at places 
where there are local marine boards, this inspection must bo made 
under their direction ; and if made at places where there are no 
local marine boards, it is ma le under the direction of the Board of 
Trade. For the purposes of this inspection, the medical inspectors 
have the same powers as tlic inspectors a]i))ointed by the Board of 
Trade to report upon the matters set lorih in § 14 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 226). 

If required by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or 
consignee, every such inspector most malie his inspection three days, 
at least, liefbre the ship proceeds to sea; and, if the result of the 
Inspection Is satisfkctory, he need not again make inspection before 
the commencement of the voyage, unless he has reason to snspect 
that some of the articles inspected have been snbseqnently removed, 
injnied, or destroyed. Whenever a medical Inspector is of opinion 
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that, ia ;uiy ship required by the act to carry sncb articles as afore- 
said, the same, or any uf tbim, aie dericient iu quantity or quality, 
or are placed iu improper vessels, he must signify the same in writ- 
ing to the chief officer of easterns of the port where the ship is lying, 
and also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof ; and, tbereapon, 
«ad telbre pfoeeeding to sea, the maater arast produce to that efaief 
officer of dfltome, a certificate under the hand of the Mine modioal 
inspector, or of some other medical inspector, to the effect, that «aA 
deficiency has been sapplied or remedied, or that soek improper vea* 
sels have been replaced by proper yessels, as the case may reqniie. 
The chief officer of cnstoms cannot grant a clearance for each ship 
without the production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to go 
to sea without a clearance, he can detain her ontll this certificate la 
produced. If the ship proceeds to sea without the production of the 
certificate, the ow ner, master, or diarterer incurs a penalty sot ez- 
oeeding £20 (§ 22fi). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to ezpenses 
attendant ott illness and death:*— 

1. If the master, or any seaman or apprentice, receives any hurt 
or injary in the service of the ship to which he belongs, the expense 
of providing the necessary snrgical and medical advice, with attend- 
ance and medicine, and of his subsistence, until he is cured, or dies, 
or is brought back to some port in the United Kingdom, if shipped 
in the United Kingdom, or il shipped iu some British possession, to 
some port in the same possession, and of his conveyance to that 
port, and the expense (if any) of his funeral, must be defrayed by 
the OM'ner of the ship, witUuut any dednction on that account Irom 
the wages of tlie master, seaman, or apprentice: 

2. If, on a( couiu or any illness, the master, or any seaman nv ap- 
prentice, is teHijjoiiirily removed from bis ship, for the purpose of 
preventing infection, or otherwise for the coiiveiiience of the ship, 
and subsequently returns to his duty, the expense of his removal, 
and of providing the necessary advice, with attendance and medi- 
cines, and of bis subsistence whilst away from the ship, must be de- 
frayed in like manner: 

8. The expense of all medicines^ and snrgical or medical advice 
and attendance given to the master, or any seaman or apprentice, 
whilst on board his ship, must be defrayed in like manner: 

4. In all other cases, any reasonable expenses duly jncnrfetl 
the owner for any seaman, in respect of illness, and also any rea- 
sonable expenses duly incurred by the owner, in respect of the borial 
of any seaman or apprentice, who dies whilst on service^ most, if 
duly proved, be deducted from the wages of that seaman or appren- 
tice (§ 227). 

1 
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If aoy such expenses in respect of tbe illness, iDjaiy, or hurt of 
siiy seaman or apprentiee, as are to be borne by tbe owner, are paid 
bj aaj'consnlar officer, or other person on bebslf of her Majesty, or 
if any other expenses^ iu respeet of the illness, injury, or hnrt of any 
seaman or apprepUoe, whose wages are not accoonted for to that 
officer nnder the provisions in the aet in that behalf (potiea^ LeoBomg 
Seamen Abroad, § 209), are so paid, these expenses most be repaid 
ts that officer or other person, by the master of the ship ; and if not 
so repaid, the amoant thereof, with costs, is a charge upon the ship, 
and is recoverable from the master, or from the owner of the ship 
for the time heing^ as a debt due to her Majesty, and is recoverable, 
either by ordinary process of law. or in the summary manner in 
which seamen can recover wa^res (§ 229). 

Every foreign-going ship, liavingone liundred persons or upwards 
on board, must carry on board, as part of her complement, some 
person duly antliorised by law to practise as physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary; and in default, the owner incurs, for every voyage made 
T\itliout such medical practitioner, a penalty not exceeding £100. 
But this does not in anywise affect the provisions in §§ 38 and 39 of 
the Passengers Act, 1852, as to the carriage of medical practitioners 
by " passenger ships" (§ 230). 

The following rules must be obserFed withjrespect to accommodi^ 
tion on board : — 

1. £very space in the ship oceapied by seamen or apprentices, 
sad appropriated to their nae, must have, for every seq^an or 
apprentice, if they sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than nine 
superficial feet^ and if they do not sleep in hammocks, a space of 
BOl less than twelve saperficial feeti measured on the deck or floor 
ef the place: 

3. £vef7 audi plaoe Buist either be six feet in height from deck 
to dedE, or mast have for every seaman or apprentice, if they sleep 
m hammocks, a space of not kss than fifty-four cnbic feet, and if 
they do not i^eep m hammocks, a space of not less than seventy- 
two cubic feet : 

8. Every snch place most be kept free from stores or goods of 
sny kind, not being the personal property of the crew in nse during 
the voyage : 

4. Every sncb place mnst be properly canlked, and in all other 
respects secarely and properly constructed and well ventilated. 

And if any such place is not on the whole sufficiently large to 
give such space for each seaman or apprentice, or is not properly 
caulked, and in all other res|)ect3 securely and properly constructed 
»nd well ventilated, the owner incurs, for every sucli nillure to com- 
ply with these provisiousi a penalty not exceeding i20 j and if the 
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ppace is not kept free from goods and stores, the master iucurs, for 
every such failure, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 231). 

DisciruKB OF Snip. — Any master of, or any seaman or apprentice 
belongiujf to, a British ship, who, by wilfnl breach of duty, or by 
neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkiiiiuess, does any act tending 
to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of that ship, 
or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person 
belonging to or on board of that ship, or by neglect of duty, or by 
reason of drttokenness, refasea or omits to do any lawM act pro|>er 
and reqaisite to be done by him for preserving his ship from imme- 
diate loss, destmctioD, or serious damage, or for preserving any 
person belonging to or on board of that ship from immediate danger 
to life or limb, — he, for eveiy sach offence, is deemed gailty of a 
misdemeanor (§ 2$9). 

Upon application of the owner of any ship, being within the juris- 
diction of any coort liaving admiralty jurisdiction in any of her 
Majesty's dominions, or by the part-owner or consignee, or by the 
agent of the owner, or by one-third or more of the crew, and upon 
proof on oath to the satisfaction of the court that the removal of the 
master of that ship is necessary, that court can remove the master 
accordingly ; and with consent of the owner or his agent, or the con- 
signee of the ship, or if there is no owner, or agent of the owner, or 
consignee of the ship within the jurisdiction of the court, then, with- 
out such consent, that court can also appoint a new master in bis 
stead, and can also make such order and rrqniro snch security in 
respect of costs in the matter as it thinks lit (^; :j4u). 

If the Boai'd of Trade, or any local marine board, has reason to 
believe that any master or mate is unfit, from incompt^tency or mis- 
conduct, to discharge his duties, the Board of Trade can cither insti- 
tute an investigation, or can direct the locai marine board at or 
nearest to the place at which it may be convenient for the parties 
and witnesses to attend, to institute the same ; and, thereupon, such 
persons as the Board of Trade may appoint for the purpose, or, as the 
case may be, the local marhie board, with the assistance of a local 
stipendiary magistrate (U any), and if there is no such magistrate, 
with the assistance of a competent legal assistant appointed by the 
Board of Trade, can conduct the investigation, and summon the 
master or mate to appear, and must give him fall opportunity of 
making a defence in person or otherwise. For the purpose of this 
investigation, the persons appointed by the Board of Trade, or the 
local marine board, have all the powers given by the first put of 
the Merchant Shipping Act to inspectors appointed by the Board 
of Trade, as already noticed, and can make such order, with respect 
to the costs of the investigation, as they may deem just Upon the 
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conclusion of the iuvestigation, a report upon the case must be made 
to the Board of Trade 241). 

In cases where there is no local mariue boaid before which the 
parties and witnesses can conveniently attend, or where the local 
marine board is unwiiliug to institute the invesfifration, the Board 
of Trade can direct the same to be instituted before two justices or 
a stipendiary magistrate; and, thereupon, this investigation must be 
conducted, and the results thereof reported, in the same manner and 
with the same powers in and with which formal investigations into 
wrecks and casualties are directed to be conducted, and the results 
thereof reported, under § 432-438 of the act, save only that, if the 
Board of Trade so directs, the person bringing the charge of incom- 
petency or misconduct to the notice of the board^ k deemed to be the- 
party haYiog the condact of the case (§ 241). 

Whenever any seaman, who has been lawfully engaged, or anj 
iqypTentice to the sea service, commits anj of the after-mentioned 
offences, he is liable to be punished summarily as follows :— 

(1.) For desertioBi he is liable to imprisonment for any period* 
not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard laboar; and also 
to forfeit all or anj part of the clothes and effects he leaves on board|. 
tad all or any part of Ihe wages or emolnments he may earn m oay 
other sjltjp In which he may be employed until his next return to the 
United Kingdom, and also to satisfy any excess of wages paid by 
the master or owner of the ship from which he desertSy to any snb«^ 
stibite engaged in his place at a higher rate of wages than was stir 
pnlated to be paid to him : 

(2.) For neglecting or refusing, without reasonable cause, to JoIB' 
his ship, or to prooeed to sea in his ship, or lor absence without 
leave, at auy time within twenty-four hours of the ship sailing horn 
any port, either at the commencement or during the progress of any 
voyage, or for absence at any time, without leave and without suffi* 
cient reason, from his ship or from his duty, not amounting to 
desertion, or not treated as such by the master, — he is liable to im- 
prisonmerit for any period not exceeding ten weeks, with or without 
hard labour j and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit out 
of his wages a sum not exceeding the amount of two days' pay, and, 
in addition, for every twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not 
exceeding six days' pay, or any expenses properly incurred in hiring 
a substitute : 

(3.) For quitting the ship without leave, after her arrival at her 
put of delivery, and before she is placed in security, — be is liable 
to forfeit out of his wagcs fi s'lm not excecdinf;^ one month's pay: 

(4.) For wilful disobedience to any lawful command, — he is liable 
to imprisonment for auy period not exceeding four weeks, with or 

0 
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■witbout ban! labour: and also, at the discretion of the court, to for* 
feit, oafc of his wages, a sum not exceeding two days' pay : 

(5.) For continued wilful disobedicnco to hi\\ fid commands, or 
continued wilful neglect of duty, — he is liable to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour; 
and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit, for every twenty- 
four hours' continuance of snch disobedience or neglect, either a snm 
not exceed in [T six days' pay, or any expenses properly incorred in 
hiring a substitute : 

(6.) For assaulting the master or mate,- — -he is liable to imprison- 
ment for any period not exceeding twelre weeks, with or without 
hard labonr : 

(7.) For comblniiig with any other or others of the crew to dta* 
obey lawfbl oornmands, or to neglect doly, or to itnpede the Bftvi- 
gation of the ehtp, or the progress of the voyage, — ^he is liable to 
imprisoBment for any period not exceeding twelte weeks, with or 
without hard labonr: 

(8.) For wiifolly damaging the ship, or emtiezzling or wilfblly 
damaging any of the stores or cargo, — he is liable to forfeit, ont of 
his wages, a sum eqnat in amonnt to the loss snstained ; and also, 
at the -discretion of the oonrt, to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding twelre weeks, with or without hard labour: 

(9.) For any act of smoggling of which he is convicted, and 
whereby loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner,— he 
is liable to pay to the master or owner, such a sun as is suflScient 
to reimburse the master or owner for that loss or dami^ ; and tba 
whole or a proportionate part of his wages can be retained in satis- 
faction, or on account of this liabili^, without prejudice to any far- 
ther remedy (§ 243). 

Upon the commission of any of the offences before enuniei ated. an 
entry thereof must be made in the oflScial log-book; and the ofl'ender, 
if still in the ship, bf^fore her next snbsequeut arrival at any port, 
or if she is at tlie time in port, before her departure therefrom, must 
either be furnished with a copy of this entry, or have the same 
audibly read over to him, and thereupon he can make such reply 
thereto as he thinks fit. A statement that a copy of this entry has 
been furnished, or that it has been so read over, and the reply (if 
any) made by the offi^nder, must likewise be entered and signed in 
manner foresaid ; and in any subsequent legal proceedings, the entries 
so required must be produced or proved, and in default of this pro- 
duction or proof, the court hearing the case can, at its discretion, 
refuse to reoeiye evidence of the offence ^ 244). 

Every seaforing person, whom tiie master of a ship is oompdled 
to take on board and convey (§ 21 1, seg. infra), and every persoa 
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who goes to sea in a slilpt without the coBseiit of the maBter or 
owner, or other person entlfled to gife that consent, most, so long 
as he remains in the ship, be snbjeot to tiie same laws and'regul&- 
tioiis for presenring disdpline, and to the same penalties and pnnisb- 
ments for offences constltnting or tending to a breach of discipline, 
to which he wonld be subject were he a member of the crew, and 
bad signed the agreement (§ 246). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice, either at the comuiencement or 
dLirIng the progress of a voyage, neglects or refuses to join, or deserts . 
from, or refuses to proceed to sea in the ship in which he is duly 
engaged to serve, or is found absenting himself therefi om without leave, 
— the master, or any mate, or the owner, ship's-husband, or consignee, 
can, in any place in her Majesty's dominions, with or without the 
assistance of the local police officers (who, by the act, arc directed, 
if required, to give the same); and also, at any place out of her 
Miijesiy's dominions, if and so far as the laws in force at that place 
^ili permit, appreheud him without first procarin?:^ a warrant, and 
can thereupon, in any case, und must, iu case he *o requires, and it 
is practicable, convey him before some court capable of taking cog- 
ni?auce of the matter, to be dealt with according to law. For the 
purpose of conveying him before the court, he can detain him in cus- 
tody for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or such shorter 
time as may be necessary ; or if he does not so reqnirei or if there is 
no court at or near the place, he can at once convey him on board ; 
and if this apprehension appears to the court, before which the case 
is Ittongfat, to have been made on improper or insufficient grounds, 
the master, mate, &c., who makes the same, or causes the same to 
be made, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. But, if this penalty 
is mflicted, it is a bar to any action for false imprisonment in respect 
of such apprelieDsion (§ 246). 

WhenoTer a seaiban or apprentice Is brought before a court on the 
ground of his bili^ neglected or refused to join, or to proceed to sea 
in the ship in which he Is engaged to serve, or of having deserted, 
or otherwise absented himself therefirom without leave,-~haistead of 
cmumitting the offender to prison, the court can, if the master, or 
the owner or his agent so requhres, cause hun to be conveyed on 
hotrd, for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or deliver him 
to the master, or any mate of the ship, or the owner or his agent ; 
tnd, in such case, can order any costs and expenses properly incur- 
red by or on behalf of the master or owner, by reason of the offence, 
to be paid by the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from 
My wages which he has then earned, or which, by virtue of his then 
existing engai^'ement, he may afterwards earn (§ 247). 

If a seaman or apprentice is imprisoned ou the ground of his 
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having neglected or refused to join, or to proceed to sen in the ship 
in which he is engaged to serve, or of having absented himself 
withont leave, or of his having committed any other breach of dis- 
cipline, and if, during his imprisonment, and before his engagement 
is at an end, his hei v ices are required on board his ship, — any justice 
can, at the request of the master, or of the owner or his agent, cause 
the seaman or apjirentice to be conveyed on board his ship, for the 
purpose of proceeding on the voyage ; or to be delivered to the mas* 
ter, or any mate of the ship, or to the ow ner or hi6 agent, to be by 
them so conveyed, notwithstanding the termination of the period fur 
which be was sentenced to imprisonment has not arrived (§ 248). 

In all cases of desertion from a sliip in any place abroad, the mas- 
tar moat prodaee tbe ciitiy of thk desertion, in the official log-book, 
to the person or persons reqnired by ^ 207 to indorse on the agree* 
meat a certificate of that desertion ; and thereupon such person or 
persons make and certify a copy of this entry, and also a copy of the 
owtificate of desertion. If this persoA is a public fipietioiiarj, he 
mnsty and, in other cases, the master mnsl^ forthwith transmit these 
copies to the registrar^tieiieral in En^and^ who, if reqnired, oansss 
the same to be prodnced in any legal proceeding; and. In any snch 
proceeding relatlTe to that desertloD, these copies, If purporting to | 
be 80 made and certified, and oertified to have come from the regis- 
trar, are to.be received as eyidenoe of the entries appearing therein 
(§ 249). 

Whenever a question arises, whether the wages of a seaman or 
apprentice are forfeited for desertion, it is sufScient for the party 

insisting on the forfeiture to shew, that that seaman or apprentice was 
duly engaged in, or that he belonged to the ship from which he is 
alleged to have deserted, and that he quitted the sliip before the 
completion of the voyage or engagement; or, if the voyage was to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, and the ship has not retomed, i 
that he is absent from her, and that an entry of the desertion has ' 
been duly made in the official log-book. Ther^ ui oii, and so far as ! 
relates to any forfeiture of wages, or emoluments under the foresaid ^ 
pro^ isitms, the desertion is to be deemed to be proved, unless the 
seamau or apprentice can produce a proper certihcate of discharge, 
or can otherwise shew to the satisfaction of the court that he had 
sufficient reasons for leaving his ship (§ 250). ' 

Whenever, in any proceeding relating to seamen's wages, it is 
$hewn that any seaman or apprentice has, in the course of the voyage, 
been convicted of any offence by any competent tribunal, and rightly 
punished therefor by imprisonment or otherwise, — ^the court heanng 
the case, can direct any part of the wages dne to that seaman, not 
.Aoeeding £3, to be applied In leimborsing any costs properly in* 
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curred by the master in procuring his conviction and punialiment 
C§ 261). 

Whenever any seaman oontracts fbr wages hy the voyage, or by 
the ran, or by the share, and not hy th6 month or other stated 
period of time, the amoont of fiurfeitnre incurred nnder the Merchant 
Shipping Act, is to be taken to be an amount bearing the same 
proportion to the whole wages or share, as a calendar month, or 
other period of Ume belbre-mentioned, in fixing the amount of the 
forfeitnre (as the case may 1)e), bean to the whole time spent on 
the Yoyage. If the whole time spent on the voyage does not exceed 
the period far whidi the pay is forfeited^ the foili^tnre extends to 
the \rho!e wages or pay (§ 252). 

All clothes, effects, wages, and emolnments, which, nnder § 248» 
sre forfeited for desertion, are to be applied, in the first instance, in 
or towards the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by that 
desertion, to the master or owner of the ship from which the deser- 
tion has taken place; and, if earned subsequently to the desertion, 
these wages and emoluments can be recovered by the master, or by 
the owner or his ao:ent, in the same manner as the deserter himself 
might have recovered the same, had they not been forfeited; and, in 
any legal proceedings relating to these wages, the court can order 
the same to be paid accordingly. Subject to the foresaid reim- 
bnrsement, the same most be paid into the receipt of her Majesty's 
Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury directs, and are carried 
to, and form part of, the Consolidated Fund uf the United Kingdom. 
And in all other cases of forfeiture of wages under the foresaid pro- 
visions, and in the absence of any specific directions to the contrary, 
the forfeiture is for the benefit of Liie maeter or owner by whom the 
wages are payable (§ 263). 

Any question concerning the forfeiture o^ or dedactions from, the 
wages of a seaman or apprentice^ can be determined in any proceed- 
ing Uwfally instituted with respect to these wages, notwithstanding 
the offence in respect of which that question arises, though made 
punishable by imprisonm^t as well as forfeiture^ hag not been made 
the snlject of any criminal proeeeding (f 254). 

If, on or before beiug engaged, a seaman wUfhlly and firaudulentlj 
makes a false statement of the name of his last ship, or last alleged 
ship, or wilfully and fjraudolently makes a false statement of his own 
name, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £5. This penalty can. be 
deducted i^om any wages he may earn by virtue of that engagement, 
and, subject to reimbursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occa- 
sioned by any previous desertion, is paid and applied in the same 
manner as other penalties payable under the act are by § 524 (§ 255). 

Whenever any seaman commits an act of misconduct, for which 
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his agreement imposes a fine, and which it is intended to pnnlah hy 
enforcing that fine, an entry thereof must he made id the official log- 
hooh, and a copy of this entry mnst he fimiishedy or the same most 

be read over to the offender; and an entry of this reading over, and 
of the reply (if any) made by the offender, mnst be made In the 
same manner, and subject to the same conditions, as have been 
befbre mentioned with respect to offences against discipline, specified 
' and punishable as aforesaid (§ 243). This fine mnst be deducted 
and paid over as follows: — If the offender is discharged in the United 
Kingdom, and the offence and the foresaid entries thereof are proved, 
—in the case of a forei;2:n-;:^oing ship, — to the satisfaction of tbii ship- 
ping- in aster before whom the offender is discharged, — and, — in the 
case of a home-trade ship, — to the satisfaction of the shipping-master 
at or nearest to the place at wliich the crew is discharged, — the 
master or owner deducts the same froui the wages of the offeuder, 
and pays the same over to that shipping-master ; and if, before the 
final discharge of the crew in the United Kingdom, the oflVnder en- 
ters into any of her Majesty^s ships, or is discharged abroad, aud the 
offence and the foresaid entries are proved to the satisfaction of the 
officer in command of the ship into which he so eaters, or of the 
consular officer, officer of customs, or other person by whose isunc' 
tion he is so discharged, — the fine must thereupon be deducted, as 
before mentioned, and an entry of that deduction most then be made 
hi the official log-book (if any), and signed by the officer or other 
person ; and on the retnm of the ship to the United Kingdom, tbe 
master or owner mnst pay over the fine,^in the case of foreign-going 
ships, — ^to the shipping-master before whom the crew is discharged, 
and, — in the case of home-trade ships,»to the shippmg-master at or 
nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged. If the master 
or' owner neglects or refoses to pay oyer any snch fine in manner 
ibresaid, he hicnrs, for each soch offence, a penalty not exceedhig six 
times the amonnt of the fine retained by him. But no act of mia> 
condnct, for which any such fine has been inflicted and paid, can be 
otherwise punished under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act (§ 256). See VolunUering itOo the Navy, uifrCL 

Every person who, by any means whatever, persuades, or at- 
tempts to persuade, any seaman or apprentice to neglect to join, or 
not to proceed in, or to desert from his ship, or otherwise to absent 
himself from his duty, — incurs, for each such offence in respect of each 
seaman or apprentice, a penalty not exceeding £10 ; aud every per- 
son, — who wilfully harbours or sccietes any seaman or apprentice, 
who has deserted from his sliip, or who has wilfully neglected or re- 
fused to join or has deserted from his ship, Icnowing, or having reason 
to believe, that seaman or apprentice to have done so, — incurs, for 
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every such seamaii or appreatioe so harboured or fieereted, a penalty 
not exceeding £20 ($ 257)* 

Any person who seoretes himself, and goes to sea in a ship, with- 
out the consent of either the owner, consignee^ or master, or of a 
mate, or of any person in charge of the ship, or of any other person 
entitled to give that consent, incors a penalty not exceeding £20, or 
is liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, ibr any 
period not exceeding four weeks (§ 258). 

Relief to Seamen's Families out of Poor*s Rates. — Whenever, 
dnring the absence of a seaman on a voyage, his wife, children, or 
step-children, become charjxcable to any union or parish in the United 
Kingdom, that union or parish is entitled to be reimbursed, out of 
his wages earned during that voyage, any sums properly expended 
during his absence, in the maintenance of tliese relations, or any of 
tbeui, so that these sums do not exceed the foiluwing proportion of 
Lis wages: — (1.) If only one of these relations is chargeable, one- 
half of these wages; (2.) If two or mom of these relations are 
chargeable, two-thirds of these wages. But if, daring the absence 
of the seaman, any sums have been paid by the owner to or on be- 
half of any such relation, uadi^r an allotment jiote given by the sea- 
man ill his, her, or their favour, the foresaid claim ior reimbursement 
is limited to the excess (if any) of the before-mentioned proportion 
of wages oyer the sums so paid (§ 192). 

For the pnrpoee of obtaining this reimbnnement, tbe guardians of 
the poor of the union or parisb, wliere tbe relief of tbe poor is admm- 
i8te»»d by guardiajiB, and tbe overseers of tbe poor of any other 
parisb in England, — ^tbe guardians^ or otber persons baving autbority 
of guardians, in any union in Irelflaid,-^-and tbe inspector of tbe poor 
in Scotlaudi can give to tbe owner of tbe sbip in wbicb tbe seaman 
is serving, a notice in writing, stating tbe proportion of tbe seaman's 
wages on wbicb it Is intended to make tbe claim, and requbrmg tbe 
owner to retain tbat proportta in bis bands, for a period to be 
tberein mentioned, not exceeding twenty-one days from the time of 
tbe seaman's retam to bis port of discharge, and also requiring the 
owner, immediately on sach return, to give to these guardians, &c., 
notice in writing of that return. After receiving this notice, the 
owner is bound to retain the said proportion of wages, and to give 
notice of the seaman's return accordingly, and he most likewise give 
the seaman notice of the intended claim (§ 193). 

Upon the seaman's return, the guardians, &c., can apply in a sum- 
mary way, in England or Ireland, to any two justices having juris- 
diction in that union or parish, and, in Sct>tl!\nd, to the sheriflfof the 
county, for an order for this rciuibursemeuL as aforesaid, and the 
jostices or the sherifi' can hear the case, and can make an order for 
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Teimburserocnt to the whole extent, or to such lesser amount astbey 
or he may, under the circumstances, think fit, and the owner must 
pay to these guardians, &c., out of the seaman's wacres, the rji n^it 
so ordered to be paid by way of reimbursement, and must pay tLe 
remainder of the wages to the seaman. If no such order is obtained 
within the period rnentii iied in the notice given to the owner as 
aforesaid, the foresaid proportion of wages so to be retained by him 
is payable, without deduction, to the seaman immediately on the 
expiration of that period (§ 193). 

Volunteering into the Navt. — Any seaman can leave his ship 
for the purpose of forthwith entering into her Majesty's navaJ service, 
and this lenvinrr -ship is not to be deemed a desertion therefrom, 
and does not render liim linblc to any punishment or forfeiture 
whatever. All stipulations introduced into any agreement, whereby 
a seaman is declared to incur any forfeiture, or is exposed to any 
loss in case he enters into her Majesty^s naval service, are void ; and 
every master or owner, who causes any such stipulation to be so 
tntrodatiedy incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 214). 

Whenerer^ without having previously committed nnj act amonnt- 
Ing to and treated by the master as desertion, a seaman leases his 
ship in order to enter into tbe naval serrice of her Majesty, cmd ii 
r$ceived ifsto thai sflrmM, the master must deliver to him his eiothM 
ftnd effects on board his ship, and pay the proportionate amount of 
wages down to the time of this entry, subject to all jnst dedoeticmt 
as follows :~The master of tbe ship pays these wages to tbeoioer 
aothorised to receive the seaman into her Majesty^s service, dther m 
money or 1^ a bill drawn npon the owner, payable at sight, to the 
order of tbe scconntant-general of the navy. The receipt of Ae 
officer Is a discharge for the money or bill so given^ and this bin it 
exempt from stamp dnty. If the wages are paid in money. As 
money Is credited In the master-book of the ship to the setmsili 
account ; and if paid by blll| this bill is noted in the muster-hook 
and sent to the accountant-general, who presents it, or causes it to he 
fmented for payment, and credits the produce thereof to the eetr 
man*8 account (§ 215). 

This money or jiroduce is not to be paid to the seaman, until the 
time at which he would liave been entitled to receive the same, hid 
lie reiiiaiiK'd in the service of the sliip which he has so quitted, anJ 
if this bill is not duly jjaid when presented, the accountant-general, 
or the seaman ou whose behali it is given, can sue thereon, or can 
recover the wages due by all or any of the means, by which the 
wages due to merchant seamen are recoverable. If, npon a seaman 
leaving his ship in the manner and for the purpose foresaid, tlie 
master fails to deliver his clothes and effects, or to pay lus wages u 
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before leqnired, he, in addition to his liahilitj to paj and deliver the 
same, ineurs a penalty not exceeding £20* But no officer, who 
leodYes a bill as aforesaid, is subject to any liability in respect 
thereof, except for its safe custody until sent to the accoantaot- 
general ($ 

If, upon a seaman so leaving his ship for the purpose of eotering 
her Majesty's naval service, the owner of that ship shews to the 
satisfaction of the admiralty that he has paid, or properly rendered 
himself liable to pay, an advance of wages to or on account of that 
seaman, and that that seaman has not, at the time of quitting his 
ship, duly earned this advance by service therein ; and in case of 
ench liability as aforesaid, and if the owner or master actually satis- 
fies the same, the admiralty can pay to the owner or master so much 
of this advance as has not been dniy earned, and deduct the sura 
so paid, from the wages of the seaman earned or to be earned in her 
Majesty's naval service (§ 216). 

If, in consequence of a seaman so leaving his ship without the 
consent ot the owner or master thereof, it becomes necessary, ibr the 
safety and proper navigation of that ship, to engage a substitute or 
substitutes, and if the wages or remuneration paid to such substitute 
or anbstitntes for subsequent service, exceeds the wages or remune- 
ration which woold hare been payable to the seaman under his 
agreement ibr similar servioCt the master or owner can apply to the 
registrar of the High Ooart of Admiralty in England, fi>r a certificate 
anthorising the repayment of this excess. This application mast be 
in the form, and must be accompanied by snch docmnents and by 
andi statements, whether on oath or otherwise, as the Judge of that 
coort, from time to time, diieets (S 217). 

Upon receiving this application, the r^^trar {^ves notice thereof 
In writing, and of the sam claimed^ to the secretary of the adml- 
nlty, and he proceeds to examhie the application, and can caU upon 
the registrar-general of seamen to produce nny papers in his posses* 
sion relative thereto^ and be can call for further evidence; and if the 
whole of the claim appears to him to be just, be £^ves a certificate 
accordingly. But if he considers that the claim, or any part of it, 
la not just, he gives notice of snch his opinion in writing, under his 
hand, to the person making that application, or to hi? nttornev or 
anient ; and if, within sixteen (Jays from the iriving of this notice, 
that person does not leave, or cause to be It f: at the office of tiio 
re.^^i'^trar of the admiralty, a written notice cli manding that this 
application be referred to the judge of that court, tlien tiio registrar 
finally decides thereon, and certifies accordingly (§ 218). 

But, if this latter notice is left as now mentioned, then the appli- 
cation stands referred to the admiralty judge in his chambers, and 
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his decision thereon ia final, and the registrar certifies the same ac^ 
Gordingly. In every proceeding under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
the registrar and judge of admiraity have respectively fuU power to 
administer oatbs^ and to exercise all the ordinary powers of the 
court, as in any other proceeding within its jurisdiction. The regis- 
trar or judge (as the ease may be) can, if he thinks fit, allow for the 
costs of the proceedings, any sum not exceedmg £5 for each aeir 
man so qoitthig his ship as aforesaid ; and this som can be added to 
the som allowed, and certified by the registrar accordingly (§ 218). 

Every certificate so given, Is sent by post or otherwise to the 
person making the applieatloa^ his attorney or agents and a copy 
thereof is sent to the accountant-general. Upon deltveiy to hun of 
the ordinal eer^ficaU^ together with a receipt in writing, pnrportisg 
to be a receipt from the master or owner making the appUcatkiii 
the acconntant-general pays to the person so delivering the sams, 
ont of the monies applicable to her Majesty's naval service, and 
granted bj parliament for that purpose, the arnoont mentioDed ia 
that certificate, and it and the rec^pt abedntely discharge tbe 
aocoontant-general and her Majesty for all liability in respect of the 
monies so paid^ or of the said application (§ 219). 

Eveiy person, who, in niakiug or supporting any application IS 
aforesaid, to the registrar of the admiralty court, fur-t'.<, assists in 
forging, or procures to be forged, or fraudulently alLeisi, assists in 
fraudulently altering, or procuie:^ to be fraudulently altered, auy 
document, and every person, who, in making or supporting such an 
application, makes or gives, or assists in making or giving, or pro- 
cures to be made or given, any false evidence or representaiiuu, 
knowing the same to be false^ evei'y such person is deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor (§ 220). 

Wages and Effects of Deceased Seamen. — Whenever any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to or sent home in a British ship, 
whether forei^rn^oing or home-trade, on a voyage which is to ter- 
minate in the United Kingdom, dies during the voyage, the master 
must take charge of all money, clothes, and effects which he leaves 
on board, and can, if he thinks lit, canse all or any of the said clothes 
and effects to be sold by anctiODt at the mast oi* other public auctioo, 
and thereupon be most sign an entry, in the official log-book, coa- 
taining the following particolars r — 

(1.) A statement of the arnoont of the mon^, and a deacriptioa 
of the effects so left by tbe deceased : 

(2.) In case of a aale^ a description of each article sold, and tte 
sum received for each : 

(8.) A statement of tbe snm due to the deceased as wages, aod 
the total amoimt of the dedacttons (if any) to be made therefrom. 
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And he must cause this eotry to be attested by a mate and one of 
the crew (§ 

The Mowing rules must be observed in the cases now men- 
tioned :— 

(1.) If the ship proceeds at once to a port iu the United Kingdom, 
without touching on the way at any foreign port, the master must, 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival, deliver any effects remain- 
ing unsold, and pay any money he has taken charge of, or received 
from any sail as aforesaid, and also the balance of wages due to the 
deceased, to the shipping master at the port of destination in the 
United Kingdom: 

(2.) If the ship touches and remains for forty-eight hours at some 
foreign port, or. at some port in her Majesty's dominions abroad, 
before coming to any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
report the case to the British consular officer, or to the officer of 
customs there, as the case may be, and he must give to that officer 
any information he xeqoureSf as to the destination of the ship and 
{irobable length of the voyage. Thereupon, if this officer considers 
it expedient so to do, he can require the effects, money, and wages 
to be delivered and paid to hbokf and, upon this delivery and pay- 
ment| be gives the master a receipt, and within forty-eight hours 
after his arrival at his port of destination in the United Kingdom, 
the master must produce the same to the shipping master there. In 
snch case, the oonsalar officer, or officer of costoms, indorses and 
cerdfies npon the agreement with the crew, such particulars with 
respect to this di^very and payment as the Board of Trade 
reqoJres: 

(3.) If the officer foresaid does not require this payment and 
delivery to be made to him, the master must take charge of the said 
effiMsts, money, and wages, and within fony eight hoturs after his 
arrival at his port of destmation in the United Kingdom, he must 
deliver and pay the same to the shipping master there : 

(4.) In all cases in which any seaman or apprentice dies during the 
progress of a voyage or engagement, tli^ master must give to the 
Board of 1 rade, or to the officer or shipping master as aforesaid, au ac- 
coant, in sucli form as they respectively requit e, of the effects, money, 
aod wages so delivered and paid, and no deductions claimed in this 
acconnt can be allowed, unless verified, if there is an official log-book, 
by such entry therein as requirf d by tlie act, and also by snch other 
vouciiers (if any) as may be reasonably required by the Board of 
Trade, or by the officer or shipping master to whom the account is 
reudered : 

(6.) Upon due compliance with the provisions of this section, which 
lelate to acts to be done at the port of destination in the United 
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Eisgdom, the Bhipping master grants to the muter a certificate to 
that efiiBct, and no officer can clear inwards any foreign-going ship* 
' vithoat prodnetion of this certificate ($ 196). 

If the master fails so to take charge of the monqr or other effiscts 
of 8 seaman or apprentice djing daring a voyage, or to make such 
entries in respect thereof, or to procare the attestation to these 
entries, or to make sndi payment or delivery of any money, wages, 
or effects of a seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, or to 
gi?e the acconnt thereof, as respectmly before directed, — he is ac- 
countable for the money, wages, and effects of the deceased seaman 
or apprentice, to the Board of Trade, and must pay and deliver the 
same accordingly. For every such offenre, the master incur?, in 
addition, a penalty not exceeding treble the value of the money or 
effects not accounted for, or, if that valae is not ascertained, not 
exceeding £5Q (§ 196). 

If any snch money, wages, or effects are not duly paid, delivered, 
or accounted for by the master, the owner must pay, deliver, and 
account for the same, and this money, and these wages, and the 
value of these effects, are recoverable from him accordingly ; and if he 
fails to account for and pay the same, he, in addition to his liability 
for the said money and value, incurs the game penalty as is incurred 
by the master for the like offence. All money, wages, and elltcts 
of any seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, are recoverable 
in the same courts, and by the same modes of proceeding, by which 
seamen are entitled to recover their wages (§ 196). 

If the seaman or apprentice should die at any place abroad, either 
in or ont of her Majesty's dominions, leaving any mon^ or efitos 
not mi hoard Ms ship, the chief officer of customs or the British 
consular officer at or nearest to the place, as the case may be, 
claims and takes charge of that money and these effects, and, if be 
thinks fit, he can sell all or any of these efiSscto, or say effects of a 
deceased seaman or apprentice deHvered to him under the before- 
mentioned provisions. Everjp such officer must remit quarterly, or 
at such other times as the Board of Trade directs, to the paymae- 
ter-general, all monies belonging to, or arising from the sale^ tlio 
effects of, or paid as the wages of any deceased seaman or appren- 
tice, which have come hito his hands in manner before mentioned, 
and must render such accounts in respect thereof as the Board of 
Trade requires (§ 196). 

Whenever any seaman or apprentice dies in the United Kwrtdom^ 
and i-, at tbe time of hi^ death, entitled to clakn fimi the master 
or owner of the ship in m liich he has served, any unpaid wages or 
effects, the master or owner must pay and deliver or account for the 
same to the sbipplDg-master at the port where tbe seaman or appren- 
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tice was discharr^cd, or was to havQ been disebargddy or to the Board 
of Trade, or as it directs (§ 197). 

If the money aod effects of a deceased seaman or apprentice 
paid, delivered, or remitted to the Board of Trade or its agents, 
includLDg the monies leccived for any part of the ellects which have 
been sold either before delivery to the board or by its direction, do 
not exceed in value £50 ; then, subject to the provisions after men- 
tioned, and to all such deductions for expenses incurred in respect 
of the seaman or apprentice or of his money and effects, as Hit! board 
thinks proper to allow, the board may, if it thinks lit so to do, pay 
and deliver said mouey aud ellecLs, — either to aay claimants who 
can prove themselves, to the satisfaction of the board, cither to be 
his widow or children, or to be entitled to the effects of the deceased 
mider his will (if any), or imdflr the statute of dtetribntions of the 
effiacte of intestatesy or under any other statute, or at common law,^ 
or to be entitled to take out probate or letteis of adounistnition oar 
ooDfinnatioQ, although no probate or letters of admhilstration or 
confirmation bare been tahen onl^ and tbe board is thereby dis* ^ 
xhaiged kota all ftarther lisbOity in respect of the money and effBcts 
60 paid and deliyered ; or tlie board mayy if it thinks fit so to do, 
.leqoire probate, or letters of administration or confirmation to be 
taken ont, and thereupon pay and deliver the money and effects to 
the legal personal representatives of the deceased. All claimants 
to whom such money and effects are so paid or delivered, mast ap- 
ply the same in due course of administration, and, if tbe money and 
effects exceed in raine tbe snm of £50 ; then, subject to tbe provi- 
sions after mentioned, and to deduction for expenses, tbe board pays 
and delivers the same to the legal personal representative of the die* 
ceased (§ 199). 

In cases where a deceased seauian or apprentice has left a wili, 
the Board of Trade has the following powers : — 

(1.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid, to any person claiming to be entitled thereto, 
under a will made on board ship, unless that will is in writing, and 
is signed or acitnowledged by the testator, in the presence of the 
master or first or only mate of the ship, ^d is attested by tbe mas- 
ter or mate : 

(2.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid to any person, not buin^^ related to the tcituLor 
by blood or iiiarriage, who claims to be eniiiled thereto, under a 
will made elsewhere than on board ship, unless this will is in writ- 
ing, and is signed or acknowledged by the testator in presence of two 
witnessea, one of whom most be some shipping master appointed 
under the act, or some mhiister, or officiating ministeri or curate of 
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the place in which the same was made, or in a place where there 
are no such persons, some jostice of peace, or some British consnlar 
officer, or bomo officer of customs, and is attested bj these wit- 
nesses : 

Whenever a claim made under a will, is rejected by the Board of 
Trade, on account of that wil^ not being made and attested as befi>re 
required, the wages and effects of the deceased are to be dealt with 
as if no will had been made (§ SOO). 

With respect io er$diior$ if a deceased seaman or apprentice, the 
following rules are to be observed:— 

(1.) No creditor is entitled to claim from the board, the wages or 
effects of any such seaman or apimntice, or any part thereof, by 
Tirtne of letters of administration taken ont bj him, or bj virtne of 
conHrmation in Scotland as exeontw creditor: 

(2.) Ko snch creditor is entitled, by sny means whatever, to pay- 
ment of his debt ont of these wages and effects, if the debt accrued 
more than three years before the death of the deceased, or if the 
demand is not made within two years after his death : 

(3.) Subject as aforesaid, the steps to be taken for procuring pay- 
ment of a debt» are as follows : 

Every person making a demand as a creditor, must deliver to the 
Board of Trade, an account in writino'^ in such form as it requires, 
subscribed with his name, stating the juirticnlfirs of his demand and 
the place of hia abode, and verified by bis declaration made before 
a justice : 

(4.) If, before the demand is made, any claim to tlie ^\ n^i^es and 
effects of the deceased, made by any person interested therein, as 
his widow or child, or under a will, or under the statute for the dis- 
tribution of the effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or 
at common law, has been allowed, — the Board of Trade gives notice 
to the creditor of the allowance of this person's claim, and, there- 
upon, the creditor has the same rights and remedies against that 
person, as if he or she had received the wages and effects as the 
legal personal representative of the deceased : 

(j.) If no daim by any such person has been allowed, the board 
proceeds to investigate the creditor's account, and, for that pnrpose, 
can require him to prove the same, and to produce all* books, 
accounts, vouchers, and papers relating thereto. If, by these means, 
the creditor duly satisfies the board of the justice of his demand, 
either in whole or in part, the same is allowed and paid accordingly, 
so Ihr as the assets in the bands of the board extend for that pur- 
pose, and this payment discharges the board fnm all fhrther liability 
in respect of the money so paid. But, if the board is not satisfied, 
or If the books, accounts, vouchers, or papers as aforesaid are not 
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produced, and no sufficient reason is assigned for not producing 
tUem, the demjind is disallowed: 

(6.) In any case whatever, the Board of Trade can delay the in- 
vestigation of any demand made by a creditor for payment of his 
debt, for one year from the time of the first delivery of the demand. 
If, in the course of that time, a claim *to the wages and effects of 
the deceased is made and sustained as before required, by any person 
interested therein, as widow or child, or under a will, or under the 
statute for the distribution of the effects of intestates, or under any 
other ijtatutc, or at common hnv, tliu board can pay and deliver the 
same to that person. Theieupon the creditors have the same rights 
and remedies against that person as if he or she bad received the 
wages and effects as the personal representative of the deceased 
(I 201), 

In case of the wages or effects of deceased seamen or apprentices 
leoeiyed hj the board, to which no claim is substantiated within six 
years after having bm so received, it is in the absolute discretion 
of the board, if anj snbseqnent claim is made, either to allow or 
lefase the same. Sobject to the provisioiis before mentioned (see 
Z)tfc9»l0W ofSMp^ p. 213), the board can, from time to time, paj 
any monies arising from the nnclaimed wages and efitects of deceased 
seamen, which, in the opinion of the board, it is not necessary to 
retain for the purpose of satisfying daims, into the receipt of her 
Majesty's £xcheqner, in such manner as the Treasury du-ects, and 
these monies are carried to and form part of the Consolidated Fund 
(§ 202). 

Under these provisions, any monies or effects belonging to sea- 
men invalided or discharged from any of her Majesty's ships, and 
sent home in merchant ships, which are pnid, remitted, or delivered 
to the Board of Trade, or its n^^^ent?, are paid over and disposed of 
in such manner as the accountant-general of the navy directs 
(§ 204). 

Every person who, for the purpose of obtainini?, either for him- 
self or for another, any money or effects of a deceased seaman or 
apprentice, forges, assists in forging, or jtrncures to be forged, — or 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any document purporting to shew, or assist in 
shewing, a right to such wa^es or effects, aud every person who, for 
the purpose aforesaid, gives or makes, or procures to be given or made, 
or assists in giving or making, or procuring to be given or made, 
any false evidence or representation, knowing the same to be false, — 
that person is punishable with penal servitude for a term not exceed- 
ing four years, or with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
Ibr any period not exceeding two years ; or, if summarily prose* 
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cuted and convicted, by iraprisonmcnt. with or without hard labooTy 
for any period not exceedinj* six months (§ 203). 

LEA^^NO Seamp:n Abuoad. — Whenever any British ship is trans- 
ferred or disposed of at any place out of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, and any seamaQ or apprentice belonging to that ship does 
not, in the presence of some IJiitish consular officer, or, if there is 
no British consular officer there, in the presence of one or more 
respectable British niercliants residing at the place, and not inte- 
rested in the ship, signify his consent in writing to complete the 
TOjage, if continued ; and wheoew the seirice of inj seaman or 
apprentice belonging to any British ship terminates at any place out 
of her Majesty's dominions, tbe master mnst give to evwj snch sea- 
man or apprentioe a discharge in the form saoctioned by the board 
as after mentioned ; and in the case of a certified mate, he mort 
retom to him his eertificale. Besides paying the irages to which 
each such seaman or apprentice is entltfed, the master mnst also 
provide him with adequate emptoyment on board some other British 
ship boand to the port in her Hijesty's dommlons at which he waa 
originally shipped, or to such other port in the United £uigdom as 
is agreed on 1^ liim, or mnst famish the means of sending him baclL 
to SQch port, or provide him with a passage borne, or deposit with 
the consnlar officer, or the merchant or merchants as aforesaid, snch 
a sum of money as is deemed sufficient to defray the expenses of lua 
sabsistence and passage- money (§ 205). 

The consular officer, or the merchant or merchants, indorse npon 
the a2:rcpmeut of the ship which the seaman or apprentice is leav- 
ing, the particulars of this payment, provision, or deposit ; and if 
the master refuses or neglects to comply with the requirements of 
this section, these expense!^, if defrayed by the consular officer, or 
by any other person, unless the seaman or appn'iuice has been guilty 
of barratry,* are a cliarge upon the ship to which that seaman or 
appreutice belonged, aud upon the owuer for the time being, and can 
be recovered ai^ainst these owners, with costs, at the suit of the 
consular oiliccr or other person defraying? the expenses. Or, in case 
the same has been allowed to the consular officer out of the piibiic 
monies, these expenses cau be recovered aa a debt due lo her 
Majesty, either by ordinary process of law, or in the manner in 
which seamen are enabled to recover their wages; and, if these 
expenses are defrayed by the seaman or i^prentice, they are 
. recoverable as wages dae to him (f 205). 

If themaster, or any other person belouging to a British ship, wrong* 
folly forces on shore and leaves behhid, or otherwise wrongfoUy leaves 

* Barratry is »,tif fraudulent act of the master or mariners committed to the prgadice 
of the owBtM Pf tbe Mv^Abbot^ chap. T. Me. 1* 
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behind, in any place on sTiore or at sea, in or out of her Majesty's 
dominions, any seaman or apprentice belonging to his ship, before 
the cuiiipletion of the voyage for which that person was engaged^ or 
before the return of the ship to the United Kingdom, he, for each 
sach offence, is deemed gnilty of a misdemeanor (§ 206). 

If the master of a British ship does any of the followiug things, 
he is also deemed, for each dt-rauiL guilty of a misdemeanor : — 

(1.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice in any place situate iu 
any British possession abroad (except the possession in which ho 
was . shipped) without prevonslj ohtaiuiug the sanction, In writing, 
of some public sliippiDg-xnaster, or other officer duly appointed by 
the local goTemment on that behalf, or (in the absence of any snc^ 
fonotionaiy) of the chief officer of customs, resident at or near the 
place where the discharge takes place. , 

(2.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
her Majesty's domuiioiis, without previously obtaining the sanction, 
w indorsed npon the agreement as aforesaid (§ 205), of the British 
oonsnlar officer there, or, in his absence, of any two respectable 
merchants resident there. 

(3.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place situate 
in any British possession abroad, on any ground whatever^ without 
previOQsly obtaining a certificate in writing, so indorsed as aforesaid, 
from sndi public officer or person as aforesaid (l.)i stating the fact 
and the case thereof, whether this cause be unfitness or ioability 
to proceed to sea, or desertion, or disappearance. 

(4.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
.. her Majesty's dominions, on shore or at sen, on any ground whatever^ 
withont previously obtaining the certificate, indorsed in manner and 
to the efiect now mentioned (3.), of the British consular officer 
tliere, or, in his absence, of two respectable British merchants, if 
there is any such at or near the place where the ship then is. 

And these functionaries must, and the said merchants may, 
examine into the grounds of snch proposed discharge, or into the 
allegation of such proposed unfitness, inability, or desertion or disap- 
pearance as aforesaid, in a summary way, and can for that purpose, 
if they think fit so to do, aduiiniiLur oatlis, and can either grant or 
refuse such sanction or certificate, as appears to them to be jubL 
(§ 207). 

Upon the trial of any information, indictment, or other proceeding 
against any person for discharging or leaving behind any seaman or 
apprentice, contrary to the foregoing provisions, it lies npon snch 
person, either to produce tiie sanction or certificate before required, 
or to prove that he had obtained the same^ previously to having dis* 

p 
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charged or left behind the seamau or apprentice, or tbat it was 
Impracticable for him to obtain tbia sanetion or certificate (§ 208). 

Every master of a British ship who leaves any seaman or appren- 
tice on shore at any place abroad, tn or oitf of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, nnder a certificate of bis infiiness or Inability to proceed on 
the voyage, mast deliver to one of the functionaries (officials) 
before mentioned (1.)} or, in their obsence, to the merchants by 
whom that certificate. is signed (3.), or, if there is hot one respect- 
able merchant resident at the place, to him, a fail and true account 
* of the wages dne to that seaman or apprentice, this account, when 
ddivered to a consolar officer, being in duplicate ; and the master 
mnst pay the same either in money or by a bill drawn npon his 
owner (§ 209> 

In the case of a bill so drawn, the fnnctionary, merchants, or 
merchant as now mentioned, certify, by Indorsement thereon, that 
the same is drawn for money dne on account of a seaman*s wages, 
and he also indorses npon the ship's agreement the amount for which 
this bill is drawn, and such further particulars of the case as the 
Board of Trade requires* If the master refuses or neglects to deliyer 
a full aoconnt of these wages, or to pay the amount thereof in 
money or by bill as before required, he is liable, for every sach 
offence or default, and in addition to payment of the wages, to a 
penalty not exceedrog £10. If the master delivers a false account 
of these wages, he incurs, for every such offence, ait<l in addition to 
payment of the wages, a penalty not exceediii*,' £20 (§ 200). 

Every payment as last mentioned, whether by bill or in inoiipy, 
if made in a British possession, must be made to the seinnan or 
apprentice himself, and, if made out of her Majesty's dominions, to 
the consniar officer ; who, if satisfied with the account, indorsi^s on 
one of the dni li ntes of it a receipt for the amount paid or bill 
delivered, and reiurns the same to the master : and, w itliin forty- 
eight hours aftci' tbe master's return to his }>orL ol drstiiiHliun in 
the United Kiii>;dom, be must deliver the same to the shipping- 
master there (§ 2 1 0). 

The consnlar oflicer retains the other duplicate of iliis acconnt, 
and, if the seaman or apprentice subseqtn'nily obtains employuient 
at or otherwise quits the port, the coiifiular otiieer deducts, oat of 
the sum received by him as aforesaid, any expenses which have 
been incurred by hini in respect of the subsistence of the st auiau or 
apprentice under the foresaid provisions (except such as the master 
or ou]KT is reqiiind l>y the act to pay, § 213 i/{/ra), and he pays 
the remainder to tiie teanian or appreniiee, and also delivers to him 
an accuunt of the sums so received and expended on hid behalf. If 
any seaman or apprentice dies before hU ship qult^ the port, the 
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consular officer deals with the same, in the manner after specified iu 
that behalf (§ 213); aud if the seaman or ajiprentice is sent home 
under tlie provisions in § 205, tlie consular ollicrr accounts for the 
aaiount so received to the Board of Trade. o^Mter deducting any 
expenses which have been duly incurred iu respect of that seaman 
or apprentice (except such as the master or owner is required to 
pay), the amount is dealt with as wages to.wlijicii he ia eutiiied, and 
paid accordingly (§ 210). 

The governors, consuhir ofhcers, and other olBcerji of her M;ijcsty 
in foreign countries must, and in places where there are no such 
governors, any two reaident British merchants may i)rovide for 
the subsistence of all seamen and apprentices, bein<; sui>jects of 
her Mfijesty, who had been sliipwrecked, discharged, or left behind 
at any place abroad, whetlier from any ship employed iu the mer- 
chant service or from any of her Majesty's ships ; or who have been 
engaged by any person, acting either as princii)al or agent, to serve 
iu auy ship belonging to any foreign power, or to the subject oi ai v 
foreign state, aud who are in distress abroad, until such time as 
they are able to provide them with a passage home. For this pur- 
pose, these governors, of|cers,,or merchants cause sach seameu or 
apprentices to be pat on hoard some ship belooging to any subject 
of her Majesty, bomid to any port of the United Kingdom, or to the 
British possession to , which they belong (as the case requires), 
which is in want of men to make up its compliment, aud in default 
of any snch shipj they provide them wi^h a. ])assagc home, as soon 
as* possible, in some ship belouging to a sabject of her Majesty so 
bound as aforesaid ; and they indorse on the agreement of the ship 
on board of which a seaman or apprentice is so taiien or seat, the 
name of every person so sent on board thereof, with such particulars 
oonoemiog the case as the Boi^rd of Trade requii-es, aad there is 
allowed for the sabststeace of any such seaman or apprentice, such & 
anm per day a9 the Board of Trade from time to time appoints. The 
amount due ia respect of this allowance is paid oat of any moneys 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, aud granted by 
Parliament for. the purpose, on the production of the bills of dis- 
borsements, with, proper vouchers (§ 211). 

The master of every British ship so bound as aforesaid mxnit 
receive and afford a passage aud subsistence to all seamen and 
apprentices whom he is required to take on board his ship uoder 
the foregoing provisions, not exceeding one for every fifty tons bur* 
then; aud he must,. during the passage, provide every sucti seaman 
or apprentica with a proper berth or sleeping place, CiTectualiy pra- 
tected against the sea aud weather. On the production of a ceriii- 
catei signed by the governor, consniar ofiicer, or meichants, by 
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whose directions auy such seaman or apprentice was received on 
board, stating the number and names of these seamen or apprentices, 
and the time when each of them respectively was received on board, 
and on a declaration made by such person (the master) before a 
justice, verified by the registrar-general of seamen, stating the 
number of days during which each seaman or apprentice received 
subsistence and was provided for as aforesaid on board liis ship, and 
stating also the number of men and boys formin^^ the compliment of 
his crew, and the number of seamen and apprentices during such 
time as the seamen or apprentices first referred to have been on 
board his ship ; and every variation (if any) of that number, snch 
person (the master) is entitled to be paid out of tbe foresaid monies 
appUcablfi to the relief of distressed Britisb seamen, in respect of the 
anhsistenee and passage of every seaman or a^^rendee so conveyed, 
anbsisted, and provided for by him, snch snm per day as tbe Board 
of Trade from time to time appoints. If any person, haying charge 
of any snch ship, faOa to receive on board his ship, or to gi^e a 
passage home, or ^nbsistence to, or to provide for any seaman or 
apprentice as aforesaid, contrary to the foregoing provisions, fae 
incnrs a penalty not exceeding £100 for each seaman or apprentice 
with respect to whom he makes this defoalt or refosal (§ 212). 

'If any seaman or apprentice belongiDg to any British ship is dis* 
charged or left behind ai any phce out of the United KiDgdom 
without ftdi compliance on the part of the master with all the fore- 
going provisions on that behalf, and he becomes' distressed and Is 
relieved nnder the provisions of the act ; or if any subject of her 
Majesty, after having been engaged by any person, whether acting 
as principal or agent, to serve in any ship belonging to any foreign 
power, or to the subject of any foreign power, becomes distressed 
and is relieved as aforesaid, the wages (if any) due to that seaman 
or apprentice, and all expenses Incurred for his subsistence, neces- 
sary clothing, conveyance bome^ and burial, in case he should die 
abroad before reaching home, are a charge upon the ship, whether 
British or foreign, to which he so belonged as aforesaid ; and the 
Board of Trade can, in name of her Majesty (besides suing for any 
penalties which may have been incurred), sue for and recover the 
said wages and expenses, with costs, either from the master of the 
ship, or from the person who is o^viicr thereof for the time being, or 
in case of an engagement for service in a foreign ship, from ?tich 
owner or master, or from the person by whom such engagement was 
made as aforesaid. The^c sums are recoverable, either in the same 
manner as other debts due to her Majesty, or in the same manner, 
and by the same form or process in which wages due to the sea- 
man would be recoverable by him j and, in any proceedings for that 
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parpose, prodncUon of the ecconnt (if any) fdmished as is before 
provided in such cases (Si 209, 210), together with proof of pay- 
ment by the Board of Trade or by the paymaster-general, of the 
charges inenrred on account of aoy such seaman, apprentice, or 
other person, is snfficient evidence that he was relieved, conveyed 
home, or bnried (as the case may be) at her Majesty's expense 
(§ 2ia). 

By the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1855, it is enaetedy 
that the board can issue instructions concerning the relief to be 

administered to distressed seamen and apprentices in pursuance of 
tlie foregoing sections 211 and 212 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and by such instmctions can determine in what cases, and under 
what circamstanoes and conditions, this relief is to be administered; 
and aii powers of recovering expenses with respect to distressed 
seamen and apprentices, which, by section 213 of that act^ are 
* given to the Board of Trade, extend to all expenses incurred by nny 
foreign government for the foresaid purposes, and repaid to that 
government by her ifajesty's government, and these powers likewise 
extend to any expenses incurred by the conveying home of snch 
seamen or apprentices, in foreign as well as in British ships (18 
and 19 Vict., c. 91, § 16). 

All provisioiis respecting the relief of distressed seamen and 
apprentices, being subjects of her Majocty, which arc contained ia 
the sections' of the Merchant Shipping Act before referred to, and 
in this section, extend to snch seamen and apprentices, not being 
subjects of her ^lajesty, as are reduced to disii\-s m foreign parts, 
by reason of their having been shipwrecked, discharged, or left 
behind, from any British ship • subject, nevertheless, to such modi- 
fications and directions conceruiug the cases in >\hich relief is to be 
given to such foreigners, and the country to which they are to be 
sent, as the Boiud of Trade may, under the circumstances, think fit 
to make and issue (§ 16). 

PowF.ii OF Making Complaint. — If, whilst on board any ship, a 
seaman or apprentice states to the master, that he desires to make a 
complaint to a justice of peace, consular ollicer, or naval otiicer in 
command, of any of her Majesty's ships, against the master or any 
of the crew, if the ship is then at a place where is a justice or any 
of these officers, so soon as the service of the ship will permit, and 
if the ship is not then at snch a place, so soon after her first animal 
at snch' a place as the service of the ship will permit, the master 
. mnst allow that seaman or apprentice to go on shore, or send him 
ashore in proper custody, so that he may be enabled to make his 
complaint. In defoult, the master incors a penalty not exceeduig 
£10 (§ 232). 
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Naval Cot ut.^ ox the High 8eas and Af.road. — Any officer in 
command of of licr M;ijcsty\s ships on a foreign station, or, in 
tlie absence of such an oflicer, any consular officer, can suaiuiuu a 
court, termed a Naval Court," in the followinj? cases : 

(1.) Whenever a complaint, which appears to that officer to 
require immediate iDYestigatioDf is made to bim by the master of a 
British ship, or by a certified mate, or any one or more of the 
seameo belonging to soch ship : 

(2.) Whenever the interest of the owner of a British ship, or of 
the cargo of soch ship, appears to that oflScer to require it : 

(3.) Whenever any British ship is wrecked or abandoned, or 
otherwise lost, at or near the place where such officer may be, or 
whenever the crew or part of the crew of any British ship which baa 
been wreclsed, abandoned, or lost abroad, arrives at that place 
(§ 260). 

Every naval court must consist of not more than five, and not less ' 
than three mem1}ers, of whom, if possible, — one must be an officer in 
her Majesty's naval service, not below the rank of lientenant,— one a 
consular officer, — ^and one a master of a British merchant ship, and 

the rest can be either officers in her Majesty's naval service, masters 
of British ships, or British merchants. This court may include the 
naval or consular officer summoning the same, but mnst not include 

the master or consignee of the ship to which the parties complaining 
or complained against belong ; and the naval officer in the courts if 
there is only one, or, if tliere is more than one, the naval or consu- 
lar officer, who, according to any regulations for settling their re- 
spective ranks in foi'ce for the time being, is of the highest rank| 
must be president of the court (§ 261). 

This naval court hears and investigates the complaint brought 
before it, or the cause of the wreck or abandonment (as the case 
may bo), and, for that purpose, can summon and compel the attend- 
ance of parties and witnesses, and administer oaths, and order the 
production of documpnt>:, and must conduct the investigation in such 
TiinTitior as to give any person against whom any charge is made, an 
op]»<»rtiinity of making a defence (§ 262). 

After hearing the case, this naval court can exercise the following 
powers : 

(1.) It can, if unanimous that the safety of the ship or crew, or 
the interest of the owner absolutely requires it, — supersede the mas- 
ter, and can appoint another person to act in his stead ; but no such 
appoiiituient can be made without the consent of the cousiguee of 
the ship, if then at tlie place : 

(2.) It cnn discliarcfe any seaman from his ship : 

(3,) It caii order the wages of any seamau so discharged, or auy 
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psrt of these wages, to be forfeited, and can direct the same either 
to be retained by way of compensation to the owner, or to be paid 
into the receipt of her M;tjesty's exchequer, in the same manner as 
other penalties and forfeitores onder the act: 

(4.) It can decide any questions as to wages, or fines, or for- 
feiCares, arising between any of the parties to the proceedings: 

(5.) It can direct that ail or any of the costs incni:red by the 
master or owner, in procoriug the imprisonment of any seaman or 
apprentice in a foreign port, or in his maintenance whilst so im- 
prisoned, must be paid out of and dedacted from the wages of that 
aeaman or apprentice, whether then or snbseqnently earned. 

(6.) It can exercise the same powers, with regard to persons 
charged before it with the commission of oflTences at sea or abroad, 
as are given by the act to British consular officers (see iaflrUf 
§ 268). 

(7.) It can order the costs of the proceeding3 before it, (if any), 
or any portion thereof, to be paid by any of the parties thereto, and 
can order any person mailing a friyolons or vexatious complaint, to 
pay compensation for any loss or delay caused thereby ; and any 
costs or compensation so ordered, must be piUd by tliat person 
accordingly, and can be recovered in the same manner in which 
seamen's wages are recoverable, or, if the case admits, can be 
deducted from his wages : 

All ortlers duly made by snch naval court under the powers given 
to it by the act, are, la all subsequent legal proceediugs, to be 
deemed conclusive as to the rijrhta of the parties (§ 208). And all 
orders made by thif naval court must, whenever practicable, be 
eutered in the official log-book of the ship to which the parties 
belong, and mnst be signed by the ])rcsident of the court (§ 2G4). 

Each naval court must make a report to the Board of Trade, con- 
tainiug the following particulars: — 

(1.) A statement of the proceedings, with the order made by the 
court, and a report of the evidence: 

(2.) An account of the wages of any seaman or apprentice who 
is discharged from hif* ship by the court: 

(3.) If sunnuoned in order to inquire into a case of wreck or 
abandonment, a statement of the opiuiou of the court, as to the 
cause of that wreck or abandonment, with snch remarks on Ike con- 
duct of tlic uui.-ster and crew, as the circumstances require: 

This report must be signed by the president of the court ; and 
every document, purporting to be such a report, and to be so signed, 
if produced out of the custody of some officer of the Board of Trade, 
is deemed to be snch report, unless the contrary is proved, and is 
to be received in evidence, subject to all just exceptions (§ 265). 
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Anj person who wilfully, and withont dne cause, preyents or 
obstrncts the making of any aneh complaint as last aforesaid, or the 
condnct of any case or investigation by any naval conrt, inenra, for 
each snch offence, a penalty not exceeding £50 ; or he is liable to 
imprisonment, wilh or withont bard labour, for any period not 
exceeding tw^ve weelcs (§ 266). 

In addition to the foregoing powers given to a Naval Conrt by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, a Naval Goart so summoned to hear any 
complaint touching the conduct of the master or any of the crew of 
a ship, — ^has power to try the master or any of the crew for any 
offences against the Merchant Shipping Act 1854, in respect of 
which two Justices would, if the case were tried in the United 
Kingdom, have power to convict summarily, and, by order duly 
made, to inflict the same punishment for sach offences, which, in 
the case foresaid, two Justices might inflict npon summary CfMivic^ 
tion. But, in cases where an offender is sentenced to Imprisonment, 
this sentence must be confirmed, in writing, by the senior naval or 
consular officer present at the place where the conrt is Leld, and 
the place of imprisonment, whether on land or on board ship, must 
be approved by him, as a proper place for the purpos«\ Topies of 
all sentences made by any Naval Court summoned to bear any such 
complaint as aforesaid, must be sent to the Commander-in-Chief or 
Senior Naval Otlk or of the station (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 18). 

Crimes Coaimitted on tpie High Skas and Ahhoad. — All offences 
against property or person committed in or at any place, — eif/ter 
ashore or q//oa/,— nut of her Majesty's dominions, by any ma^>ter, 
seaman or apprentice, who, at the time when the otTence is com- 
mitted, is, or, -within three months previously, has been employed 
in any British ship, are deemed to be offences of the same nature 
respectively, and are liable to the same punishment respec- 
tively ; and are inquired of, heard, tried, determined, and ad- 
judged in the same manner, by the same courts, and in the same 
places, as if these otiVnces had been committed AviLbiu the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty of England. The costs and expenses of 
the prosccation of any such offence can be directed to be paid, as iu 
the case of costs and expenses of prosecutions for offences com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England (17 & 
18 Vict., c. 184, § 267). 

The following rules are to be observed with respect to offencea 
committed on the high seas or abroad : — 

(1.) Whenever any complaint is made to any British consulnr 
officer, of any of the offences mentioned in the foregoing section, or 
of any offisnce on the high seas, having been committed by any 
master^ seaman, or apprentice, b^onging to any British ship, that 
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cousular officer can iiiquii e into the case nponoatli, and, — if the case 
so reqniieyj — he can take any steps in his power fur the purpose 
of placing the offender under necessary restraint ; and of sending him, 
as soon as practicable, in safe custody to the United Kindom, or 
to any British possession, iu which there is a court capable of 
taking cognizftnoe of the (^ence, in. way ship belonging to her 
Majesty^ or to any of her subjects, to be there proceeded agamst 
aoGordiDg to law: 

(2.) For that purpose, this Consular officer can order the master 
of aoy ship, belonging to any subject of her Majesty, boand to the 
United Kingdom, or to such British possession as aforesaid, to 
reoeive, and afford a passage and subsistence dnrlng the voyage to 
any snch offender as aforesaid, and to the witnesses, — so that snch 
master be not required to receive more than one offender for every 
100 tons of his ship's registered tonnage, or more than one witness 
for every 50 tons of that tonnage ; and the consular officer indorses 
upon the agreement of the ship, snch particulars with respect to 
any offenders or witnesses sent in her, as the Board of Trade re- 
quires : 

(3.) On his ship's arrival in the United Kingdom, or in such 
British possession as aforesaid, the master must give every offender, 
80 committed to his charge, into the custody of some police officer 
or constable, who takes the offender before a Justice of the Peace, 
or other Magistrate empowered by law to deal with the matter, who 
must deal with the matter as in cases of offences committed upon 
the high seas : 

And any master, as aforesaid, who, when required by any British 
consular oflBcer to receive and afford a passage and snbsistcnce to 

any offender or witness, does not receive him and afford snch 
passage and subsistence to him, — or who does not deliver any 
offender committed to his charge into the custody of some police 
otficer or constable, as before directed — he, for each such offence, in- 
curs a j)cn ilty not exceeding £50. The expense of imprisoning an 
offender, and of conveying him and the witnesses to the United 
Kingdom or to such British possession ns aforesaid, in any manner 
other than in the ^bip to which they respectively belong, is to be part 
of the costs ol liie prosecution, or is to be paid as costs iucnrred ou 
account of lier Majesty's seafaiing subjects left in distress iu ioreign 
parts (§ 268). 

Whenever any case of death happens on board any foreign-going 
ship, ou the arrival of that ship at the i)ort where the crew is dis- 
charged, — the shipping-master must inquire into the cause of this 
death, and lie makes an indorsement on the li-t of the cn^v deli- 
vered to liim, afi required by the act, to tiie eilcct iliaL Llie btulemeut 
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of the caiud of death therein contained is, in his opinion, true or 
otherwise, as the resolt of the inquiry requires. For the purpose of 
thi£i ioquirj, the shipping-master has the powers given to inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, under sects. 15 & 16 of the Merdiant 
Shipping Act, and if, in the course of this inquiry, it appears to hini, 
that any death as aforesaid, has been caused by violence or impro- 
per means, he must either report the matter to the Board of Trade, 
or, if the emergency of the case so requires, he must take imme- 
diate steps for bringing the offender or offenders to justice (§ 269}. 

Whenever, in the course of any legal proceedings, instituted m 
any part of her Majesty *s dominions before any judge or magistrate, 
or before any person authorised by law, or by consent of parties, to 
receive evidence, the testimony of any witness is required in relation 
to the subject-matter of that proceeding, — then, if this proceeding 
is instituted in the United Kingdom, upon due proof that the wit- 
ness cannot be found in that kingdom, — or, if instituted in any 
British possession, upon dne proof tiiat he cannot be found in the 
same possession, any dc])Osition that this witness may have pre- 
viously made on oath, in relation to the same subject-matter, before 
any Justice or Magistrate in her Majesty's dominions, or any British 
consular officer elsewhere, is admissible in evidence, subject to the 
following restrictions : — 

(1.) If this deposition was made in the United Kinrrdom, it is not 
admissible in any proceeding institnted in the United Kiiijxdom : 

(2.) If this deposition was macie in any British possession, it is 
not admissible in any proceeding instituted in the same British pos* 
session : 

(3.) If the proceeding is criminal, it is not admissible unless 
made in the presence of tlie i)arty accused : 

Every deposition so made as aforesaid, must be authenticated by 
the signature of the judge, magistrate, or consular officer, before 
whom the same is made ; and, when the same is taken in a criminal 
matter, this judge, magistrate, or consular officer must certify, if the 
fact is so, and that the accused was present at the taking thereof; 
but it is not necessary, in any case, to prove the signature or official 
character of the person appearing to have signed any such deposi- 
tion. In any criminal proceeding, this certificate as aforesaid is 
snfficient e7idence of the accused having been present in manner 
tiierein certified, unless the contrary is proved. But nothing in this 
section affects any case in which depositions, tahen in any proceed* 
ing, are rendered admissible in evidence by any act of Parliament, 
or by any act or ordinance of any colony, so far as regards that 
colony, or to interfere with the power of any colonial legislature to 
make such depositlona admiasible in evidence, or to interfere with 
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the practice of any court in which dojwsitions not authenticated 
before mentioned are .iJm'ssihIe (§ 270). 

If any person, boin? a Hritish subject, char^red "svitli havinpr com- 
mitted any crime or oOeuco on board any British ship on the high 
seas or iu any foreign port or harbour ; or if any person, not being a 
British subject, charged wiih having committed any crime or offence 
on board any British ship on the high seas, is fonnd within the 
fori^dictian of any court of jastice in her Majesty's dominions, 
wblch wonld have had cognisanee of that crime or offence If com- 
mitted within the limits of its ordinary jarisdictioni this conrt has 
jurisdiction to hear and try the case, as if that crime or offence had 
been committed within tliese limits. Bnt nothing in this section 
can be constmed to alter or interfere with the act 12 and IS Yict.^ * 
<k 96, intituled An Act to prcwiUfor ike Prosecution and TricU m 
her MajtsUfi Cuionws of Offences committed withm the Jurisdiction 
of the Admiraity " (18 & 19 Yict, c. 91, § 21). * 

Behiitance of Wages, and Sathtos* Banks for Seahen.-— 
If the Board of Trade so directs, facilities can be given for remit- 
ting the wages and other monies of seamen and apprentices to their 
relatives or other persons, by means of money-orders Issued by 

* The act here referred to proceeds on the preamble (i.) of the statute 10 and 11 
'Will. in. «. 7, intttnled ** An Act for th« more effectoal Snppresnloii of PtrMgr,** by wbleh 

it is enacted, "that all piracie!*, felonies, and robberies committed on the sea, or in any 
haven, river, creek, or place where the admiral r r admirals have power, autliortty, or 
jurisdiction, may be examined, inquired ol^ tried, heard, aod determined and adjudged, at 
anyplfteeatMaor npoiitlie land* in any of his Hqjesty'a fslanda, plantations, eolonlo^ 
dominions, forts, and factories, to be appointed for that purpose by the King's commissioner, 
in the manner tin rr-iii directed, and according to the civil law and the method and rules of 
Admiralty; " and (2.) uf the statute 46 Geo. lil. c. 54, intituled An Act for the Speedy 
Trial of OfllBocea eommitted In distant Parts beyond the Bm^ ^ which it is enacted, 
**that all treasons, piracies, felonies, robberies^ ronTdera^ and Other offences of what 
nature or kind soever, committed upon the sea, or in any haven, creek, or place where 
the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or Jurisdiction, may be inquired of, tried, 
heard, determined, and adJndKcd, aceording to the common course of the laws of tha 
realm used for offences committed upon the land Wittfn this realm, and not otherwise^ 
in any ofliis Majesty's islands," Ic. ; and by the present statute it is enacted, "that if 
any person within any colony be chu-ged with any treason &c., committed upon the 
sea, Ac^ or If any person diarged with the commission of any snch olfSence npon tha 
aea, &c., shall be brought for trial to any colony; then, and in OTeiy aneh case, all 
magiHtrate.^), Justices of the peace, public prosecutors, &c. simll have and exercise the 
same Jurisdiction and authorities for inquiring of, trying, hearing, &c. sttch offences, 
and fb^ are hereby respectively authorised, empowered, and require to Institnte and 
carry on all such proceedings Ibr the purpose of bringing such person so (barged as 
aforesaid to trial and for and auxiliary to and conseqnent npon the trial of any such 
person for any such offence wlierewith he may be charged as aforesaid, &^ by the law 
of ench colony would and onght to hare been bad and exercised, or Instttnted and 
earriwl on by them reiq>ectivcly, if such dfence had been committed, and snch person 
had been charp'-d with having committed the same npon any water situated within 
the limits of such colony, and within tlie limits of the local Jurisdiction of the cotirts 
of criminal Jurisdiction in such colony " (§ 1). 
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shipping-masters ; and the board can make regulations conccruing 
those orders, and the persons by or to whom, and tlie mode aud time 
iu aud at which the same are to be paid, and can from time to time 
repeal or alter any such regulations. All these regulations, so long 
as they are in force, are binding upon all persons interested, or 
dAimiDg to be interested, in these orders, as well as upon the offi- 
cers employed in issuing or paying the same ; and no legal prooeed* 
ings can be instituted against the Board of Trade or against auf 
shipping-master or other public officer employed aboat these orden, 
on account of any snch regulations, or od account of any act done 
or left undone in pursuance thereof, or on account of any refusal, 
neglect, or omission to pay any snch money-order, unless this 
refusal, neglect, or omission arises from fraud or wilful omission on 
the part of the person against whom the proceedings are instituted 
(17 and 18 Yict., c 104, § 177). 

Iq any case in which it thinks fit so to do, the board can canse 
the amount of any snch money-order as aforesaid to be paid to the 
person to whom or in whose favour the same baa been granted, cr 
to his personal representatives, legatees, or next of kin, notwith* 
standing that this order may not be in his or theur possession; and 
in all such cases, from and after this payment, the Board of Thde, 
and every shipping-master or other officer of the board, are freed 
from iiU liability in respect of such order (§ 178). 

Every shipping-master, or other ]*ublic officer, who grants or 
issues any money-order wiili ;i iVandnlcnt intent, is deemed giiiltj, 
in England or Ireland, of felony ; aud, in Scotland, of a high crime 
and otl'euce, and is liable to be kept iu peuai servitude for a termuut 
exceeding four years (§ 179). 

On the application and recuiauiendation of the Board of Trade, 
the Commissioners for tlie reduction of the national debt, or 
comptroller-general acting under them, can establish savings' banks 
at snch ports aud places within the United Kingdom, either iu tb€ 
shipping o dices established in the ports or elsewhere, as may a])pc;ir 
expedient, and can appoint a treasurer to receive from or on accouut 
of seamen, or the wives and families of seamen, deposits to in 
amount not exceeding £150 iu the whole, in respect of auy one 
account^ under such regulations as may be prescribed by the coffi- 
missioners or by the comptroller^general ; and these regulations ire 
bindiog on all these treasnrers and depositors, and the commis- 
sioners can remove these treasurers and appoint others in their 
place. All the provisions of the savings* banks nets now in forte, 
except so far as relates to the annual amount of deposits, apply to 
all savings' banks which may be established under the anthorit/ e( 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and to the treasurers and depoailon ti 
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aforesaid ($ t^O). This enactment relatini^ to savings' banks applies 
to all seamen, and to their wives nnd famille?, whether the seamen 
belouj,' to the rojal navy or to tlie merchant fiervice, or to any other 
sea service (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 17). 

It is understood that no regulations have hitherto been issued by 
the commissioners, or the comptroller-general, or the Board of Trade, 
for the savings' banks here referred to ; and, then fn re, seamen ought 
to be cautious in making deposits with savings' banks ronnected with 
shipping offices or saiN rs' homes, until they have distinctly ascer- 
tained the principles nj on which these banks are constituted, aud 
the parties to wliom responsibility attaches. 

Discharge and Pat^ment of Wages. — In the case of all British 
foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her Majesty's dominions the 
same are registered, all seamen discharged in the United Kingdom, 
must be discharged and receive their waf:fes in the presence of a 
slnj'pinj^-master duly appointe d, except iu cases where some compe- 
tent court otherwise directs; and any master or owner of a foreign- 
going .^hip, who discharges any seaman belonging thereto, or, except 
as now mentioned, pays his wages, within the United Kingdom in 
any other manner, incora a penalty not exceeding £10. In tbe case 
of home trade shipSi — ^if the owner or master so desires, — ^seamen 
can lie discharged and receive thdr wages In like manner (17 & 18 
Vict,c, 104, § 190). 

The master or owner of every ship must pay to every seaman his 
wages within Ibe respective periods following: — in the case of a 
home trade ship, within two days after the termination of the agree- 
ment, or at the time when the seamen Is discharged, whichever first 
happens ; and. In the case of aU other ships, (except ships employed 
in tiie Soathem Whale Fishery, or on other voyages, for which, by 
the terms of their agreement, the seamen are wholly compensated 
by shares in tbe profits of the adventure), within three days after 
tbe cargo has been delivered, or within five days after tbe seaman^s 
discharge, whichever first happens. In all esses, tbe seaman is en* 
Utled, at tbe time of his discharge, to be paid on account, a snm eqnal 
to one*fonrtb part of the balance dne to bim ; and eveiy master or 
owner, who neglects or refbses to make payment in manner foresaid, 
without sufficient excuse, mast pay to the seaman a snm not exceed- 
ing two days* pay for each o^ the days, not exceeding ten days, 
daring which payment Is delayed beyond the respective periods fore- 
said, and this sum is recoverable as wages. 

Not less than twenty-four hours before paying off or discharging any 
seaman, tbe master must deliver to him, or, if he is to be discharged 
before a shipping^inaster, to that shipping-master a full and true 
acconnt, in the form sanctioned by tbe Board of Trade, of bis wages. 
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and of all deductions to be made thiM-efrom, on any account whatever; 
and, in default, tlie m ister iDcnr-i, for eacli otfeuce, a penalty not ex- 
ceedinpf £5 ; and uo dt'diict iou^ i rom the waj,'es of any seaniaii (except 
iu resp-'ct of any matter happeuiag after thi* delivery) can be allowed, 
unlei^s it io inclwded in the account so deli\ ^-rt'd. Daring the voya^^e, 
the master must enter into a book kept for that purpose, the varioui 
matters in re>j>ect of which these deductions are made, with the 
amount of the respective deductions, a.s they occur; and, if required, 
he must produce the book at the time of the iJ^iymeuL of the wages^ 
and .lUo upon the hearing before any competent authority, of auy 
complaint or (jaestiou relating to such p^iynients (§ 171). 

Upon the discharge of a seaman, or upon the payment of his wages, 
the master must sign and give* him a certificate of his discharge, in 
the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, specifying the period of 
bis service, and the time and place of hU discharge. If the master 
faiU to aigQ aod give to a seaman this certificate of discharge, be 
incars for each soch offence, a penalty not exceeding £10; and, 
upon the discbarge of every certified mate, whose certificate of com- 
petency or service has been delivered to and retained by the master, 
he returns this certificate, and, in default, he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20 (§ 172). 

Every shipping-master can hear, and decide any qaestlon what- 
ever between a master or owner and any of the crew, which belli 
parties agree in writing to submit to him, — ^and every award mads 
by him is final and binding on both parties, and, in any legal pro- 
ceedinsT witich may be takeu before any conrt of justice, is to be 
deemed conclusive as to the rights of parties. Neither this snbmls- 
ston nor the award requires a stamp ; and any document ptirportiag 
to be SQch a submission or award is prvm$. faek evidence thereof 
(§173). 

In any proceeding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge of a 
seaman, carried on before a ship])ing-master, under the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, that shipping- master can call upon the 
owner or his agent, or upon the master, or any mate or other iiieiii> 
ber of the crew, to produce any log-books, papers, or other doca* 
ments iu their respective possession or power, relating to any matter 
in question In snch proceeding^ and can call before him, and exa- 
iTi!Tie on such matter, any of these^ persons being then at or nejir 
tlie place. Every owner, agent, master, mate, or other member of 
the crtnv, who, when called upon by the shipping- master, does uot 
prodnce any such paper or document as ui'ore.-aid, if in his ]io>.-es- 
sion, or does not appear and give evidei;ce, incurs, for eacti suc^i 
offence, a penalty not excciudiug £5, uule^ti he shews some ressou* 
ablti excuse for tbk default (§ 11^). 
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The foUowiDg roles most be observed with respect to the settle- 
ment of wages ; — 

(I.) Upon the completion before a shipping-master of any dis- 
char<re and settlenicnt, the master or owner, and each seaman, 

respi'c lively, must sign, in the presence of the shipping-master, a 
mutual release, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of all 
claims in respect of the past voyage or engaf,'enient, and the shipping- 
master signs and attests it, and retains and transmits it as directed 
by §176: 

(2.) This release, so slj^aed and attested, operates as a mutual 
discharge and settlement of all demands between the parties thei*eto, 
in respect of the last voyage or engagement: 

(3.) A copy of this release, certified under the hand of the ship- 
ping-master, to be a true copy, is given by him to auy party thereto 
requiring the same and ihis copy is receivable in evidence upon 
any future question touching the foresaid chiims, and has ail the 
effects of the original of which it purports to be a copy : 

(4.) In cases in which discharge and settlement before a shipping- 
master are required by the act, no paymeut, receipt, settlement, or 
discharge otherwise made, operates or can be admitted as evidence 
of the release or satisfaction of any claim : 

(5.) Upon any payment being made by a master before a shipping- 
master, the latter, if required, signs, and gives to the master, a 
statement of the whole amount so paid ; and, as between the master 
and bid employer, this statement is received as evidence that he has 
made the payment therein mentioned (§ 175). 

irpoo every discbarge so e^cted before a shipping-master, the 
master most make and sign, in the form sanctiooed by the Board of 
Trade, a report of the condoct, character, and qoalifications of the 
persons so discharged, — or be can state, in the colnmn left for that 
pnrpose in the form, that he declines to give any opinion npon the 
particulars* or opon any of thenL This report, the shipping-master 
transmits to the Begistrar-General of seamen, or to snch other 
person as the Board of Trade dhrects, and, if desired so to do by any 
seaman, he gives to him, or indorses on his certificate of discharge, 
a copy of so moch of that report as concenis him (§ 176). 

Every person who makeSi assists in making, or procures to be 
made, any fklse certificate or report of the service, qualifications, 
conduct, or character of any seaman, knowing the same to be false ; 
or who forges, assists in forgmg, or procures to be forged ; or who 
firaudulently alrers, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any such certificate or report ; or who fraudu- 
lently makes use of any certificate or report ; or of any copy of any 
certificate or report, which is forged, or altered, or does not belong 
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to him, — for each sach offence he is deemed guiUj of a misdemeanor 

(§ 17G). 

Modi: hf Kkcovertno Wagf.s, — Any seaman or apprentice, or 
any per ^un duly authorised oa his behalf, can sue in a summarv 
manner, before any two Justices of the Peace, acting in or near to 
the place, at which the service has terminated, or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at which any person, 
upon whiiiii the chiiiii is made, is or resides; or, in Scothand, either 
before any two Justices, or before the Sheriff of the county within 
which any such place is situated, for any amount of wajes due to 
that seaman or apprentice, not exceeding £50, over and above the 
costs of any proceeding for recovery thereof, so soon as the same 
becomes payable; and e^ery order made in the matter by these 
Jostices, or by the SherU^ is final (§ 188). 

No salt or proceeding for the recovery of wages, under this ram 
of £60« Clin be inetttated by or on behalf of any seaman or apprentioe, 
in any Court of Admiralty or Vice- Admiralty, or in the Court of 
Seselon in Scotland, or in any aaperior Court of Becord in her 
Majesty's dominions, unless the owner is adjudged bankmpt, or 
dedared insolvent ; or unless the ship is under arrest, or sold by tlie 
authority of any of these Courts ; or unless aay Justices acting 
under the authority of the act» refer the mtter to be adjudged by 
such court ; or unless neither the owner nor master is or reside within 
twenty miles of the place where the seaman or apprentice is dis- 
charged or put ashore (§ 189). 

No seaman, engaged for a voyage or engagement which is to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, is «ititled to sue in any court 
abroad for wages, unless he is discharged with the sanction as 
before reqnired;Wd with the written consent of the master, — (see 
ante Le^lving Sbamev Abboad)^ — or unless he proves such ill nsag9 
on the part of the master, or by his anthorlty, as to warrant reason- 
able apprehension of danger to his life if he were to remain oa 
board. But, if, on his return* to the United Kingdom, a seaman 
proves that the master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or 
default which, but for this enactment, would have entitled the sea- 
man to sue for his wa^^es before the termination of the voyage or 
engagement ; he is entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, sach 
compensation, not exceeding £20, as the court hearing the case 
thinks reasonable (§ 190). 

So far as the case permits, every master of a ship hns the same 
rights, liens, and remedies for the recovery of his wages, wliich, by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any law or custom, any sciman, 
not being a master, has for the recovery of his wages. If in any 
proceeding, in a Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admiralty, touching 
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the claim of a master to wages, any right to set off, or connter- 
clLuin, is set up, it is lawful for that court, to enter into and 
adjudicate upon aii questious, and to settle all accounts then arising, 
and ourstanding, and unsettled, between the pfirties to the proceedr 
ing, and to direct payment of any balanoe wliicli la found to be due 

Eegistratioi^ op and Retuens Respecting Seamen, — On or 
before the Ist day of Febrnary and the 1st day of August in every 
year, the collector or comptroller of tha customs at every port in 
the I 111 ted Kingdom, transmits to the registrar-general of seamen a 
list of all ships registered in that port, and also of all ships whose 
registei s have been transferred or cancelled in that port, since tbe 
last preceding returns (§ 278). ' 

All shipping-masters and officers of customs take charge of all 
docaments which are delivered, or trunsuiiLtcd to, or retained by 
them, in poMHance of the Merchant Shipping Act, and keep them 
Ibr sacb time (if any) as may be necessary for the purpose of 
settliog any business arising at the place where the documents come 
Into tbeir bands, or for any other proper purpose ; and, if required, 
prodnce them for any of these purposes, and then transmit ihem to the 
registrar-general of seamen, to be by bim recorded and preserved * 
and, on payment of a -moderate fee, as fixed by the Board of Traded 
or without payment of any fee, if the board so directs, the registrar 
allows any person to inspect the same. In cases in which the produc- 
tion of the original of any soeh document in a. court of justice, or 
elsewhere^ is essential, the registrar produces the same, and, Intoifaer 
cases, he makes and delivers to any person requiring it, a certified 
copy of any such document,- or of any part thereof ^ and. any copy, 
purporting to be so made and certified, is to be receiyed in evidence, 
and lias all the effects of the original, of which it purports to be a 
copy (§ 277). 

' By means of the agreements, lists, and other- documents trans- 
mitted- to. him, as directed by the act, or by such other means as 
are- in. his power, the registrar-general Iceeps a register of fll per- 
sons who serve in ships, subject to- the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 272). 

The master of every foreign -going ship, of which the crew is 
discharged in the United Kingdom, in whatever part of her Msjes* 
ty*s dominions the same is registered, and of every home-trade ship, 
must make out and sign a list, in the form sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, containing the following particulars : — 

(1.) Tlie namber and date of the ship's register, and her regis- 
tered tonnage : 

(2.) The length and general nature of the voyage or employment : 
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(o.) The christian names, surnames, ages, and places of birth, of 
ail the crew, includiug the master and apprentices, their qualities on 
board, their last ship or other employments^ and the dates and 
places of tiieir joining the ship : 

(4.) The names of any members of the crew who have died, 
or otherwise ceased to belong to the ship, with the times, places, 
causes, and circumstances thereof: * 

(5.) The names of any members of the crew who may have been 
maimed or hurt, with the times, places, causes, aud circumstances 
thereof: 

(6.) The wages due to any of the crew who have died, at the 
times of their respective deaths : 

(7.) The clothes, and other effectB, belonging to anj of the crew 
who have died, with a statement of the manner in whkh they have 
been dealt with, and the money for which any of them haye been 
sold : 

(8.) The name, age^ and sex, of eteiy person, not bdng a mem- 
ber of the mWf who dies on board, with the date and canse 
•thereof: 

(9.) Every birth which happens on board, with the date thereof 
the sex of the infant^ and the names of the parents : 

(10.) Every marriage which takes place on board, with the date 
thereof, and the names and ages of the parties (§ 278). 

In the case oiforeign-gQmg skipB^ the master most, within £)rty- 
eight honrs after the ship's anrival at her final port of destination u 
the United Kingdom, or npon the discharge of the crew, whichever 
first happens, deliver to the shipping-master, before whom the crew 
is discharged, the list before required \ and, if he fails so to do, ho 
incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5. Thereupon, 
the shipping-master gives to the master a certificate of this delivery; 
and no customs' officer can clear Inwards any foreign-going ship 
without production of this certificate, and any such customs* officer 
can detain the ship until the same is produced (§ 274). The 
master or owner of every home-trade ship must, within twenty-one 
days after the 20th June aud 31st December, in every year, ti-ans- 
mit or deliver to some shipping-master in the United Kingdom, the 
list before required foi' the preceding half-year, and, in default, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 ; and the sliipping-niaster gives 
to the master or owner, a certificate of this traTismi:^sion or delivery; 
and no customs' officer cnn grant a cleai-ance oi- ti ansire for any 
home-trade ship without the production of this ceriiiltate, and any 
fiacb officer can (letain the ship until the same is produced (§ 275), 

If any ship ceases, by reason of transfer of ownership, or change 
qI employment, to fall within the definition of a foreign-going, or 
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of a home-trade ship, — If tho ship is then in the United Kingdom, 
— the master or owner must, witiiin one month, mid, if she is else- 
where, within FIX months, deliver or transmit to the sliipping- 
niaster, at the port to which the ship has belonged, the list before 
mentioned, duly made ont to the time nt which she ceased to be a 
foreign-going or home-trade ship; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10. And, if any ship is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner thereof must, if practicable, and as 
soon as possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping-master, at the 
port to wliich she belonged, the list belore mentioned, duly made 
cat to the time of the loss or abandonment, and, in default, he in- 
curs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 276). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to the delivery 
of documents to British consular officers: — 

(1.) Whenever any ship, in vvhalever part of her Majesty's domi- 
nions the same is registered (except ships whose business it is, for 
the time being to carry passengers), airivea at any foreign port, 
where there is a British consular officer, or at any port in any British 
possession abroad, and remains thereat for forty-eight hours ; the 
master must, within forty-eight hours of the ship's arrival, deliver 
to the consular officer, or to the chief officer of customs (as the case 
may be) the agreement with the crew, and all the iodentareB and 
aselgnments of apprenticesbips, or, in the case of a ship belonging 
to a British possession, such of these documents as she is provided 
with: 

(2.) This officer keeps these docnments during the ship's stay in 
tbat port, and, in cases in which any indorsements upon the agree- 
ment are required by the act (see ante, §§ 159, 160, 194, 205, 209, 
211), he duly makes the same, and returns the said documents to 
the master, a reasonable time before his departure, with a certificate 
indorsed on the agreement, stating when the same were respectiyely 
delivered and returned : 

(S.) If it appears that the required forms have beeu neglected, 
or that the existing laws have been transgressed, the officer makes 
an indorsement to that efiect on the agreement, and forthwith trans- 
mits a copy of this indorsement, with the fullest information he can 
collect regarding such neglect or transgression, to the registrar- 
general of seamen : 

And, if any master fails to deliver these docnments as aforesaid, 
he incurs, for every such default, a penalty not exceeding £20 ; 
and, in any prosecution for this penalty, it lies upon the master, 
either to produce the certificate of the consular officers or officer of 
customs, as before required, or to prove that he duly obtained the 
same, or that it was impracticable for him to do so (§ 279). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PBEFASATIOISS FOK THE VOYA(rp:, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 70TAOXa 
▲KD Xil£ I2iCID£NTt) OF TU£ YOYAOB. 

SfiAwortliioettt of the bh\p — Unseaworthineas— I. From deficiency or defMti In bid^ 
rigging, or taeldlng^l.) Disrepair or defects In the hull— (2-) Dlare|Mar or defeets In 
the rigging — (3.) Ulsn palr or defect.s in the tackUng — II From Incompetency or in- 
iufBcJency of the crew— <1 ) The miister— <2.) 'J lio crew— (3 > Thi- pilot.— HI. From 
being too lieavily or improperly loaded. — IV. From uot bciiiK properly stored and 
l»rovltloned— Ballaet and Dnnnago^Taklng In and Blowing tba cargo— Lfgbti» fog- 
signals, &c.— Charter-parties and bills ot lailin^r—Kxccptions In chiirtrr-parties and 
bills of lading — Requisites to obtaining clearance— Pilots— (1.) Pilots' licences (jrene- 
ral)— <2.) Trlnity-hottse pilots and sub-co'nroissioners — (3.) Pilot's bouts ^geoerai)— 
(i.) Compnlsory pilotage (geBera])-<5.) Compnliory iittotage (TrinilX-l^otu*)— 
Rights, privileges, and remuneration of pilots (general)— (7.) Rates of pilotage (Trln- 
Ity-houHe)— (8.) GflTences of pilots (general)— Liability of shipownera— (I.) Limitation 
of liability— (2.) Modeofprocedore— (3.) Saving dauae. 

SEAWORTBINB88 OF TBB Sbif.— It Is 811 Implied and an importenft 
coudition or warrauty in every contract of afi&eigbtmeDt, and in 
every policy of insarance, that the ship shall be in all reapects aea- 
wortby for the intended vojage, at the time of her sailing ; that is» 
that she is then tight, staunch, and strong, and ftimished with all 
taclilitig, apparelling, stores^ and equipments, necessary and reqnisite 
for the doe petformance of the agreed on voyage (Abbot, 840 ; 1 
Arnold, 652). It is the very foundation and essence of these con* 
tracts ; and it is not necessary to inquire, as to the owner's honesty, 
fairness, or even ignorance, in regard to the vessel's state, the s(de 
question being one of factf was the ship seaworthy or not? and, if 
she was not seaworthy at the commencement of the voyage,— then, 
the terms of the contracts between the parties have not been com- 
plied with (Douglas V. Scongall, 4 Dow^s Rep. 269) ; and, therefore, 
although a shipowner gives due public notice, that he will not be 
answerable for any loss or damage to any cargo pnt on board his 
ship, unless that loss or damage be occasioned by the want of ordi- 
nary care and diligence in the master and crew, yet, if the cargo 
receive damage by reason of the leakiness and insufficienqf of the 
ship, he will be answerable to the full extent of that damage, not- 
withstanding his notice, (Lyon v. Mells, 5 East, 428) ; and, although 
the ship may have been surveyed by proper jndfros, and after that 
being fully and (in llic shipbuilder's judgment) eftectually repaired, 
yet, being very leaky in bad weatiier, and, when opened on a fur- 
ther siirvc)', some timbers near hor keel, being found very bad, — it 
was held, tiiat the implied warranty of seawortliiiicsis had not been 
complied witb| however innocentiy or however oautioudly the owner 
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bad acted (Lee v. Breech, Park on Ins. 468). This impUed war- 
ranty of seaworthinew, if not literally complied with, applies eqaallj 
to insurauces eflfected by the owDcrs of the goods shipped, as to In- 
snnnoes effected by the owners of the ship Itself (Oliver v. €owleyy 
Park, 470). 

With reference to the policies of insnranee, the nnseaworthiness 
of t!ie ship may arise ; (1.) From disrepair or defects in her hull, her 
rtggiDg, or her tackling ; (2.) From the incompetency or iasnfficlency 
of her master or crew; (3.) From being too heavily or iniiuuperly 
loaded; and (4.) From not being properly stored and provisioned. 

I. F^OM DlBRBPAlB OB DEFECTS HT THE HULL, BiGOiyG, Or TaCK- 

UHO. — (1.) Disripair or Defects in the SulL — In compliance with this 
implied warranty of seaworthiness, It is necessary that^ when the ship 
aafls on her voyage, her hoU is in a state competent to encounter the 
ordinary perils of the wind and weather, to which she may be ex- 
posed in the nsnal course of her voyage ; and, therefore, where a 
vessel bad been originally of only eighty tons burthen, but had been 
lengthened soastobeofllO tons burthen, in doing which she had 
been cot asunder, but her main-hold beams in the centre were not 
supported or strengthened by knees^ connecting the beams with the 
timbers ; the old anchor, sails, and rigging were insufficient for the 
altered state of the ship, but no new anchor, sails, or rigging were 
provided : — it was held, chiefly, on the ground of want of knees, that 
the ship was not seaworthy when she sailed (Watt v. Morris, 1 Dow, 
32). Where also, a ship, before sailing, was put into the hands of 
the carpenters, who did some repairs to her outer coating, which, in 
their opinion, comprised all they considered necessary for enabling 
her to proceed on her voyage ; — about a fortnight after sailing, she 
encountered a severe gale of wind, in which she sprung her bow- 
sprit, and made so much water that the crew could not keep her 
free with botli pumps, and, therefore, the master was obliged, in 
distress, to bear up for the first port he cuuld make ; on a survey 
there, it was fomul. that the iron work in general was very much 
decayed and wrought louse; the timbers and planks, generally speak- 
ing, were sound, but decayed about the bolts and nails, which, in 
some places, were quite [rone ; several of the lower deck beams and 
kniM's were decayed ami sj)rnng, and one plank below thi^ I nver deck 
beams on each side, was decayed ; and ilie bowsprit was s}u aag, and 
the ^tcni wrought loose, on account of the decayed iron, and labour- 
ing of the ship at sea: — it was held, that the vessel was not sea- 
worthy for the voyage when she sailed, whatever might then have 
been the opinion of the owners, and of the carpenters who repaired 
her (Douglas v. Scougall, tit supra). And where a ship, laden with a 
cargo of mahogany and logwood, encoautered a gale of wind on the 
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day after she left Iloiidnras, and was found to be makiug ten and 
a-half inches waler per Lour, and this leakinesa increased, day by 
day, for a week afterwards, wheu she was making three and a-Laii 
feet water per hour ; another gale coming on, she strained so much, 
that the master, feai'ing she could not be kept atloat, bore away in 
distress, for Montego Bay, Jamaica ; on a survey there, the reporters 
found that she was copper-sheathed and iron-fastened, but that these 
fastenings were decayed, — that three of her boams were broken— 
the main beam in two places, — that she was making water at the 
rate of eighteen iiicliLs per hour, which the reporters considered to 
]>f0CL('(], imt iVoui a single kak, but from the loose state of the ship 
thruugbout, as the had evidently spread, and had not any knee^, 
either fore or aft, or otherwise, to support her lower-dtck ; and they 
were of opinion, that her upi)er\Mirks had alone ke)>i, lier together:— 
it was held, that as nothing bad occurred, after she had left iiondmao 
Bay, to account for her being in such a state, she was nnseaworti^ 
when she sailed from Honduras (Parker v. Potts, 8 Dow, 23). 

(2.) DtjiLitncy or Defects in tfie Rigging. — The ship must be pro- 
perly rigged and provided with the requisite standing and runuing 
rii^L^^ing and sails, otherwise she cannot be seaworthy. Consequently, 
where it appeared, that, at sailing, a ship*s sails, to be used in stormy 
weather, were in good condition, but that her maintopgallaut-sails 
and studding sails, which are useful in light breezes, were roiteD 
and almost unserviceable : — it was held that she was unseawortfay, 
though she went down in a hurricane, in which such BailB wOlU 
liave been useless (Wedderburn v. Bell, 1 Camp. 1). 

(3.) Deficiency or Defects in tJie Tackling, — In order to render* 
ship seaworthy, she must, when she sails, be provided with groosd 
tackling sufficient to encounter the ordinary perils of the TOjafe* 
Thus, where a ship sailed with the cable of the smaU bower anchor 
so worn and decayed, as to be unfit for service ; and with the best 
bower anchor too light and too siiort in tbe shank for a ship of the 
tonnage, — it was held, that she was nnseawortby (Wilkie t-. Ged- 
des, 8 Dow, 57). And, where one of the rules of a mutual insaiiBM 
society, required the chain cable of all ships admitted for insurtseei 
to be tested: — ^it has been held, that not testing the ehain-eable 
before sailing, was in the nature of a want of seaworthiBees (Hani- 
son V. Douglas, 8 Ad. and £11. S96). 

II. Fbom In'comi'etency ok Insuthciency of her Ckew.— It is 
also an implied condition in the seaworthiness of a ship, that, at 
sailing, she must have a master of competent skill, and a erev soft- 
cient to navigate her on the voyage. The competency of the master, 
and the sufficiency of the crew, mast depend on the nature of the 
voyage, on which they are employed. 
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(1.) The Master. — The examinations of masters, and the possession 
of certiticates of competency or service for the masters of foreign- 
going and home-tnulo pa^senj^^er ships, have already been consideredi 
(^ante, p. IGij; but, iu addition to these certificates, it is required, 
that the master be sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary course 
of the navigation on the voyage, by which he reaches Ins port of 
destination. For instance, where a ship was insured to a port or 
ports in Spain, within the Straits of Gibraltar, inchding Tar 
bmt not Mffker tip ihe Medkemmean ; — ^bnt the master, throu<^k entire 
ismoraiiee of the coast, noistoolt Baradona (then in possession of the 
French) for Tarragona (which is lower in the Mediterranean, and 
was then in possession of the allies), and on entering the port of 
Barcelona, the ship was captored : — it was held, that the Implied 
warranty to provide a master of sufficient skill, was not complied 
with, by sending out a niaster who coold not distlngniih the port of 
Tarragona ftom the other ports on the coast (Tkit o. Levi, 14 East» 
4S1). 

(2.) The Crtm. — ^It is also a conditioiL in the implied warrandice 
of seaworthiness, that the ship is provided with a snfficient crew of 
competent skill, adequate to discfaaige the nsnal duties, and to meet 
the usual exigencies to which the ship may be exposed, in the usual 
course of her voyage. But, if the crew is originally sufficient when 
the ship sails on the voyage insured, this implied warranty is com- 
plied with, provided this crew is engaged for ike whole vtnfo^ 
Thus, where a ship and goods were insured on the homeward voy« 
age, '*at and from Gaba to Liverpool," without any leave behig 
given to touch and stay at, in the policy ; — the proper complement of 
the ship for the voyage, was ten men, bat some of the outward crew 
having been lost by death and desertion at Guba, and the master, 
finding it impossible to engage at Guba, ten men fit Liverpool^ sailed 
from Caba with ouly eight men engaged for Liverpool, and two for 
3Iontego Bay, Jamaica, at which place he touched, landed the two men, 
and procured others to supply their place for the voyage to Liver- 
pool, and theu proceeded there : — it was held, that the ship was not 
seaworthy when she sailed from Cuba, for a voyage to Livcri)Ool, as 
she ought to have had then on board, a full complement of men 
engaged for the voyage (Forshaw v. Chabcrt, o V>. & li. 158). 

(3.) The Pilot. — lleferriuf,' to what has been already said (p. 164 
ttseq.) as to the master or mate being possessed of pilotage certifi- 
cates, :ni(], in absence of these, the [general rule may be stated to be-— 
that no siiip is seaworthy, unless she has a pilot on l)o;ircl at such 
places, as, by usage, or by the positive law of an act ol pai luunent, 
a pilot is required to be taken on board. One point 16 plain, that, 
in going out of an intermediate port, or of the oat-port, homewards, 
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^bcre a pilot is required by law or usage, it is unseaworthiness if 
ttie master has not a pilot on board, as, in such cases, it is always 
in his power to procure one. The diflSculty is, whether, when the 
ship is seaworthy, when she sails, and is provided with a competent 
master and crew, «nd the master is of competent skill ; — the implied 
warranty of seaworthiness is broken, by the master's entering into 
or coming out of an intermediate porf, or mUring into the port of 
destination, where pilots' establishments are kept, without a pilot on 
board, provided the proper and nsnal means have previously been 
taken to procure one, but without avail. As, where a ship, insared 
** from Liverpool to Sierra Leone and back to her ports of discliarc'c 
in the United Kingdom,"— * arrived off Sierra Leone, where there is 
a pilot's establishment, and where it is usnal for ships goiog in or 
out of the river, to take a pilot ; and the master made the signals 
for a pilot to come off, but none did so ; and, after waiting soma 
boars, fae took bis ship in without one, and in douig so she struck 
the ground and was lost by the pails of the sea : — ^it was found, that 
the master acted witb a wise discretion, and as a prudent man oag^ 
under the circumstances (Phillips v. Headlam, 2 B. & Ad. 38S). 

III. Fbox Bsnre Too Hsattut or Ihfbofbblt Loabed. — The 
general rule is, that a ship must take in no greater cargo than ate 
can conveniently stow and carry ; and that, if she is overioaded, and 
cannot in consequence prosecute her voyage in safety^ she la noC 
seaworthy. Whether the cargo be loaded by the crew, or by per- 
sons hired for the purpose ; or whether it be taken on board firom 
the quay, or from boats or lighters, — it>is the duty of the master to 
see that the cargo is properly stowed and trimmed according to tiM 
sailing capabilities of the ship, and to take especial care that she 
is not overloaded. For, if the dilp is originally so overloaded* that 
it soon becomes apparent she cannot continue her voyage In saHrty 
without being lightened, *she has then sailed In an unseawortby 
state, In consequence of her being overloaded ; and the underwriters 
on the ship or goods will be discharged, unless, by a snbseqMia 
memorandum on the policies, they consent to her going into some 
convenient port to unload, discharge part 4^ the cargo, and reload 
(Weir V, Aberdien, 2 B. & Aid. 32). 

IV. Fbox kot being Properly Stored akd Provisioned. — It is 
also a condition in the implied warranty of seaworthiness, that the 
ship shall be sufficiently supplied with stores and provisions lequisita 
for the voyage ; and with medicines and medical stores;, in terms of 
the scale issued by the Board of Trade ; and al^o with lime or lemca 
juice, and sugar and vinegar; and also with a proper medical pracii- 
tioner, on voyages on which tliesc are required by § 221 and 2;>8 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. Tiitbe provisions and waicr muit not 
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only be of good qaality, and soificieiit in qnantitj, bat fally adequate 
to the exigencies of the voyage ; and, in reference to a proper sup- 
ply of medicines and necessaries suitable for the voyage, it was inci- 
dentally remarked by high authority, that the insured was as much 
boand to shew, that he had provided a proper supply of medicines 
and necessaries for the voyage, as he was to establish the tightness 
of the ship (Per Lord Eldo'n, in Woolf v Glaggett, 4 fisp. 268). 

By § 224 of the Merchant Sliip]>ing Act, the owner of every ship 
navigating between the United Kliigdom and any part out of the 
same, must provide and cause to be kept constantly on board his 
ship, a supply of medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents 
and diseases arising on sea voyages, according to the scale, from 
time to time, issued and publislied by the Board of Trade; and^ 
except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also except such ships- or classes of ships bound to ports 
on the east coast of America north of the 85° of l(.L.) and to any 
Islands or places in the Atlantic, north of the same limit, as the 
Board of Trade may, from time to time exempt, — the master or 
owner of every foreigu-gomg ship must provide and iceep on board, 
a snfficlent quantity of lime or lemon juice, or of sacb articles as the 
Board sanctions as snbstitnt(Bs for lime or lemon , juice, and also of 
sugar and vinegar; and, whenever the crew have consumed salt 
provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as the consumption 
continues, the lime or lemon juice and sugar must be served out 
daify^ at the rate of half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar 
wee/ilt/, at the rate of half a pint weelcly, to each member of the 
crew. And by § 230, every foreign-going ship, having 100 persons 
or upwards on board, must carry on board as part of her comple- 
ment, some person duly authorised by law to practise as physidan^ 
surgeon, or apothecary. 

Ballast and Dussaqil — ^It is well known, that the baflast of a 
ship is a quantity of iron, stones, gravel, or sand, (although the 
last is objectionable, as being apt to choke the pumps, unless these 
are i>roperly protected), placed in the ship's hold, in order to sink 
her deeper in the water, and to render her capable of carr} ing sail, 
without the danger of being overset ; but it is the proper hallaiting 
of a ship which demands particular attention. The guantitt/ of bal- 
last requisite, depends upon the sharpness or flatness of the ship's 
bottom or Iloor ; the proportion being less or nioj e, even for ships of 
equal burden, according as the floor is sharp or flat. In general, a 
ship must be so balIa>tod, as that, when laden, the surface of the 
water nearly rises on the extreme breadth niidsliips; but the art of 
ballasting consists in so disposing of the ballast, tliat the centre of 
gravity may correspond with the trim and shape of the vessel, so as 
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to bo neither too high nor too low — neither too far forward, by the 
head, nor too far aft, by the stem. The ballast most, therefore, be 
80 duly disposed as to maintain a proper equilibriom in the water, 
and that the ship is neither too stiff rot too crank, SHffimt in bal- 
lasting, is produced by disposing too great a quantity of heayy bal- 
last, as iron, &c., In the bottom, which will throw the centre of 
gravity very near the keel, anil this being the centre about which 
the vibrations are made, the lower it is placed, the more violent will 
be the rolling ; and, though she may cany much sail, her velodly 
will not be proportionally increased, while her masts will be endan* 
gered by the sudden jerks and excessive rollings CranlmuB, on the 
other hand, is produced by having too little ballast, when the ladmg 
is so disposed as to raise the centre of gravity too high, which in- 
clines ber to lean over a good deal, and onfits her to cany mnch 
aaU, unless at the risk of being overset. Consequently, when the 
masts decline from the perpendicular, they strain on the shrouds, 
and this strain increases, the greater the Inclination is (Falconer's 
"Marine Dictionary"). 

By § 145 of the Customs Consolldatioa Act, 1853, any ship can 
depart in ballast from the United Kingdom for parts beyond the seas^ 
having no goods on board, except stores from the warehouse, boroe 
on the victoalling bill, and no goods reported inwards for exports* 
tion in the same ship ; and then, the collector or comptroller clears 
the ship in ballast, by notifying this clearance and the date of it, 
on the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the master, as the 
clearance thereof. Ships having only passengers, with their baggage, 
on board, and ships laden ouly with chalk or slate, arc deemed to be 
ill ballast. Dnniiage, again, is known to be pieces of timber com- 
monly called duntiage dtah^ placed on the bottom, and against the 
sides of the hold, to i)revcut the cargo from being injured by the 
leakage water. This must vary in dilVerent trades, and according 
• to the nature and quality or kind of ilic rai i^o carried ; one kind re- 
quiring more, and another kind less extent of dunnage ; but the 
general rule is w ell established, tlifit the shij) must be well and pro- 
perly dunnaged for the kind of cargo &he is to take in ; and that, if 
through the want, or a deticieney of, or the improper manner of plac- 
ing the requisite dunnage, the cargo sufl'ers damage, this damage \& 
a good set- off against the freight. 

Takino-in and Stuw the Cargo. — The cargo may be taken 
in, either from the quay or from boats or lighters, and this may be 
done either by the crew or by persons hired for the purpose, who 
may be hired cither by the shipper or by the master. These ditfe- 
rent modes of putting the cargo on board only atlVct the question, 
when the risk of the goods commcucc^ ou tiic bliipma^ter. If the 
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goods are to be loaded from a quay or wharf, and the goods are de- 
posited on the quay or wharf alougside of tlie vessel, to the charge 
of the master, or of the mate who superintends the loadingi then the 
respoDsibiUty commences from the time of their being so deposited ; 
or, if the goods are to be brought from the shore bjr boats seat fromr 
the ship, or by lighters hired by the master or owner, he is, conse** 
qaently, liable lor any damage these goods may sustain in the con- 
Tcyance from tho shore to the ship. But if the shippers themselves 
send the goods from the shore in boats, or lighters engaged by them, 
the risk remains with them, nntii due delivery is made to the master 
or mate. 

In all cases, it is the duty of the master to provide ropes and 
tackUog, proper and sufficient for the actual reception of the goods 
into the ship ; and it is a very old rule, that if the goods are spoiled 
or lost throngh the deficiency or defectiveness of the ropes or taek^ 
liog, the damage falls upon the master or owner. 

In partioatar, it Is the special duty of the master to direct and 
superintend the stowage and arrangement of the different articles of 
which the cargo consists, even where the stowing is performed by 
persons employed by the shippers, as the master knows best, or 
ooght to knoi^ best^ the pecaUar sharpness or flatness of his ship, 
her capabilities of sailing when loaded, and the proper trim of her 
loiding adapted to these cftpabllities. The general rale is, that the 
different articles of which the cargo may be composed, mist be so 
atowed. In reference to one another, that the one article cannot be 
htirt or damaged by the other, or by the rolling of the ship. As, for 
Instance, soft goods, as silks, &c., should not be placed below hard 
gioods, by which they may be injured, nor below liquids in casks, by 
the leakage of which they may be damaged. For the damage so 
BBstained, the master and owner will be answeraUe, as they are 
responsible, generally speaking, for all damages arising from bad 
stowage. And when the cargo is shipped in bulk, as grahi and such 
like, every precaution should be tak^ agabst the cargo shifting at 
sesj which, in stoimy weather, it Is very apt to do, and which nay 
be attended with dangerous consequences to the ship. For the pur- 
pose of preventing this shifting, strong shifting boards and staun- 
ddons should be placed both athwart, and fore and aft, and, where 
the cargo is loose grain, additional precautions should be used before 
leaving port, to settle the cargo as much as possible, by driving wedges 
plentifully into Hil- i^raiu. 

Care should be taken that there be not any contraband, smuggled, 
or uulicensed goods, by which the master or owuer may be liable to 
a fine, and the forfeitnre of the ship may be incurred; and certain 
kiuds of goods arc ubaulutely pruhibitud to be ^bi^jjed. iiy ^ 
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of the Merchant Shippinp^ Act, it is enacted, that no person shall be 
entitled to carry in any ship, or to retinire the master or owner of 
any ship to cany tlierein, any aquafortis (liquid nitric acid), oil of 
vitriol, gtmpowder, or any othfir floods wliicli, in the judgment, of 
the master or owner, are of a dangerous nature ; and if any person 
carries or se;ids by any ship, any goods of a dangerous nature, with- 
out distinctly marking their nature on t/te outside of the package con^ 
taming the same, or otherwise giving notice ui writing to the master or 
owner, at or before the time of carrying or sending the same to be 
flblpped, he incurs, for eferj snob offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100. The master, or owner, can refuse to take on board any parcel 
that he suspects to contain goods of a dangerous natare, and he can 
require them to be opened to ascertain the fact 

By the nsnal terms of a charter-party, the charterer becomes bonnd 
to famish a fall and complete cargo, and the master engages to load 
and stow on board such goods, or as mnch thereof as she can rea- 
sonably, or safely, and conveniently cany ; and, under the charter- 
party, the charterer is entitled to stow as many goods as the vessel 
can reasonably carry in her hold, and other parts usually appro* 
printed to cargo (Hicheson v. NicoU, 19 L. T., 229), sufficient room 
being always allowed for the proper working of the ship, for the 
ship's stores and provisions, and for the accommodation of the crew. 
Wliere the charterer so undertakes to ftarnlsh a fall and complete 
cargo, the charterer mast load the ship, not merely according to her 
tonnage, as specified in the certificate of registry, or in the charter- 
party, bat according to what she is capable of carrying with safety 
(Hunter V. Fry; 2 B. and A., ^21); bat if a larger quantity is 
shipped, so as to occupy the cabin or cabins, the owner is entitled 
to charge freight for the excess, at the current ^ight of the day, at 
the place of shipment (Micheson, Care, however, should 

be taken that the vessel be not overloaded, as has already been 
noticed, which will render her unseaworthy ; or should she, without 
the underwriter's consent, go into port to discharge part of her cargo, 
this Avill amount to a deviation, vitiating the insurances. 

Lights, Foc-Stgn^als, 8cc. — The enactments of the Merchant 
Sliipping Act, requiring the oxhibition of lights, and the use of fo?- 
siguals, have been already given ; and in the Appendix, Note K, 
is given the Admiralty notice respecting lights to be carried by sea- 
going vessels, to prevent collision. These regulations were issued 
under § 26 of the Act, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 79, which contained 
enactments similar to the corresponding enactments in the present 
act, and although the act itself is now repealed, the Admiralty regu- 
lations so issued, are still in observance. These regulations apply 
to all British sea-going steam-vessels, (whether propelled by paddies 
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or screws), within all seas, gnlfs, channels, bays, creeks, roads, road- 
steads, harbours, havens, jiorte^, and rivers, and under all circum- 
stances," and to " all sailing-vessels when under sail, or being towed, 
aiii)! ' ! iching, or being approached by, any other vessel," " between 
i^ijii-et and sunrise;" and they demand the most careful attention and 
strict observance of ovory sliij)niaster. It is enacted, that all mas- 
ters and owners shall be bound to take notice of the same ; and shall, 
so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, and use 
such fog-signals, at such times, within such places, in such manner, 
and under such circumstances, as are enjoined by these regulations ; 
and sliall not exiiibit any other lights, or use any other fog-signals ; 
and, in case of default, the master, or the owner of the ship, if it 
appears that he was in fault, shall, for each occasion upon w hich 
such regulations are infringed, incur a penalty not exceeding £20 '* 
(17 and 18 Vict, c. 114, § 295). And where steam-vessels are navi- 
gating under these ralea, yrlth respect to the number and colour of 
the lights to be carried, so laid down by the AdmiraUj, it is essen- 
tial that the master of each vessel shoald have his lights properly 
trimmed and burning (The Hob Roy^ 3, Robinson's Adm. Gases, 
196); and sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the lights required by 
these rules (Morrison v. Gen. Steam Navig. Co., 21, L. T. 92). 
Accordingly, where the green light, (see Diagrams 1st, 2d, and 4th) • 
of the plaintiff's vessel, a steamer, having gone ont previous to the 
collision, the defence was sustained, that the master of the defien« 
dant*8 vessel (also a steamer), upon the supposition that the ap- 
proaching vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conformity with 
tlie general roles of navigation (see 17 and 18 Yict, 104, § 296), by 
p(MrttDg his helm, putting it to larboard (Tf^ /2a6 iZoy, ti^ ««;>.). 

By § 301* of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted that eveiy 
aea-going steam-ship carrying pauenger*^ must have her compasses 
properly adjusted from time to time ; this adjustment, in the case of 
ships surveyed, being made to the satisfaction of the shipwright 
surveyor, and according to the rules issued by the Board of Trade; 
but no regulations have been issued or published for the adjustment 
of ship's compasses generally. Notwithstanding, it is the duty of 
every master of a sea-going vessel, before sailing on a voyage, to 
have his compasses properly adjusted by a competent nautical instru- 
ment maker (See postea^ " Collision," Chap. V.). 

6. Charter-parties and Bills of Lading. — ^The charter-party 
may cither be in the regular form of a deed, and must then be exe- 
cuted, accordiug to the law of the country where it is entered into, 
or of a memorauduni of charter-party, ^vhich is tlie form most com- 
monly ndripted ; but in whichever form it be, it must, in this country, 
be stumptid with a 5s. stamp. In the ship's liome port, it is entered 
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into between the owners, or some of them, or the ship*s husband, 
and the freighter or his authorised agent ; for it does not seem that 
the implied powers of the master authorise him, in the place of tht 
owner's residence, to enter into, as master^ a charter-party, or memo- 
randum of charter-party, so as to be binding on the owner, unless 
the same has been subsequently adopted or homologated by him. In 
a foreign port, however, and where the owner has no known accr»» 
dited agent, duly aatborlsed to act for him in the matter, a charter- 
party, or memorandam of charter-party, entered ioto by the master, 
in his own name as master^ and in the nsoal conrse of the ship's 
employment, is binding on the owners, unless circamstanises of fnad 
or collusion appear. 

in the osnal form of the charter-party, the common conditions on 
the owners are : — That the tonnage of the hold, &c. Is lei to tiie 
freighter for the specified voyage; that the ship shall be seaworthy, 
and shall be kept in that state during the voyage, to the best of the 
owners' endeavoturs ; that the ship shall be at the port of loadhigbj 
the agreed on day, ready to take in her eargo ; and that the Tessd, 
being so loaded, shall sail, with all convenient speed, or with tiie 
first fair wind and weather, to the port of destination, or as leir 
thereto as she can safely ge^ and there make right and tme delifor 
of the cargo to the party named, or to the agents or assigns of tlie 
shipper, nnder the exceptions after noticed, and on paymenl of the 
agmd on freight. 

On the freighter, the common conditions are : — That the fNoigMt 
shall load a fhU and complete cargo (as the case may be) al tiM 
port of lading; that a certain namber of lay or running days aball 
be allowed for loading the ship, after she is ready to receive the 
cargo, or on the whole, fbr both loading and unloading; that, for s 
certain number of days, over and above the lay or working dajs, 
the freighter is entitied to detain the vessel on^demarrage, paying 
therefor the stipulated sum of demnrrage fw each day the ship is M 
detained ; and that, apon a right and true delivery of the cargo, the 
freighter shall pay, or canse to be paid or settled for, the agreed oo 
freight at, and on^ the stipulated time or terms of payment vt 
settlement. 

It would be out of place here, to even glance at the very nuncfoti 
cases whicA have arisen ou the construction of charter-parties, muf 
of which have been decided on tedinical distinctions, uninteUigibk 
to the nnprofessional reader. 

Bills of lading arc the master's formal acknowledgement of Ui 
having received the specified goods on board, and his obligation to 
deliver them, in the like good order, and under the usual exceptions, 
to the party named, or to the shipper or his assigns j he or they 
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paying the agreed on freight, witb primage aud average accnstomed. 
Where there is a charter-party, it is the agreement to carry and 
coiive3^ ; and the bill of lading is the evidence of the shipment of the 
particular goods to be conveyed, in terms of the contract. But, in 
the general carrying trade, and in some other trades, the bill of 
lading is, comiiiouly, the only evidence of the contract for the con- 
veyance of the goods specified in ir, and of the freight to be paid 
for them on delivery. It is a comtuon practice fur the master, or the 
person authorised to receive the goods, to grant a receipt for tlicm 
ou delivery, and the master should uniformly have this receipt 
returned to him, before he delivers the completed bills of lading. 
If this is not attended to, the master may incur a twofold respon- 
sibility, one to the holder of the receipt fbr value; and another, 
sbould he require bills of lading deUrmble to his own order, or to 
the order of a eonsignee to be named by him, to the holder of 
these biilB of lading (CraTen v, Ryder, 6 Taunt. 438). Bat, 
whether there has been a previous receipt or not, the master ought 
sot to sign and deUrer the completed bills of lading to any one, other 
than the shipper himself, or some person specially authorised by 
him, otherwise he may also Incnr a twofold responsibility (Ruck «. 
Hatfield, 5 B. & A. 683). When the master has once signed bills 
of ladmg for the goods actually shipped on board, his power of 
doing so Is exhausted ; and, should he be fraudulently induced to sign 
another set, for the same goods, though these latter bills should be 
hi the hands of an onerous holder, they are null (Hnbbersty v. Ward, 
20 L. T. 279). 

In general, for foreign-going ships, three bills of lading, of the 
same tenor and contents, are made out and signed by the master, — 
one of these being for the shipper to transmit to the consignee, 
or bis correspondent abroad, — another, to be retained by the shipper, 
^aud the third is retained by the master, and accompanies the goods, 
as his guide in delivering them. In a general ship, each individual 
shipper receives a bill of lading for the goods put by him on board. 
Bills of lading must each be stamped with a sixpenny stamp. 

As the master cannot know the contents of the casks, bales, or 
packages containing the goods shipped, he should write under his 
signature, the words " quantity and qnality unknown," or contents 
unknown," as the case may be, so as to qualify his obligation of 
delivery ; and when the goods arc snbjcct to deteri'>i\ition or natnral 
corruption, he should also write under his signature, the words : 

not liable for deterioration or natural corruption " (Abbot, 339 ; 
Haddow v. Parry, 3 Taunt. 303). 

The master ought not to sign or deliver bills of lading until the 
goods are actually laden on board, aud be has satisfied hiu^self as 
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to the qnantity shipped, aud the condition in which they have been 
80 shipped ; nor should any thing be iui>eited in these bills of lading; 
which is not strictly true. As, where the agent of the charterer :U 
Jamaica tendered a cargo of sugar in terms of the charter-]^iirty, but 
insisted on the master signing the bills of lading, with the freight, at the 
rate of ten shillings per cut.^ being a less rate than was fixed by the 
charter-party, and tlie master refused to receive the cuigu upon these 
terms : — it was held, that the charterer was answerable on bis con- 
tract to load the ship, the same as he would have been, had no cargo 
been tendered (Hyde v. Willis, 3 Camp. 202). And where bills of 
lading were signed by the master, bearing that the Mght bad been 
paid in Bengal, where the cargo was shipped, when in fiiet it had 
not been bo i»aid : — it was held, that the master, who retained the 
cargo for the freight, could claim payment of the fieight from aa 
onerous indorsee, who had paid valne for the bill of lading, on tbe 
faith of the statement in it, that the freight had been paid in Bengal 
(Howard v. Tucker, 1 B. k Ad. 712). 

Bat, when the Ulls of lading are not in the hands of an onerou 
holder, the bills of lading are not, by themselves, conclosive evideooe, 
as between the shippers and shipowners, either of the precise qnan* 
tity actoally shipped, or of any goods having been really shipped at sQ. 
Thas, where 790 bags of pepper had been in fact shipped at Slngi^re^ 
bat, by the frand of the shipper*s agent there, the master was induced 
to sign bills of lading for 890 : — ^it was held, that, as between the 
original parties, the bill of lading was merely a receipt for the goods, 
liable to be opened np by evidence of the real facts (Bates v, Todd, 
1 M. & R. 106). And, in an action against two shipowners, on 
bills of lading signed by the master, and bearing goods to have beei 
shipped by one of them on board their ship (when in fact, no goods 
were so shipped), and made deliverable to the pursuer, kc, to whom 
the co-owner and pretended shipper had indorsed the bill of lading 
for value: — it was held, that the other co-owner was entitled to 
prove, that the goods were not in fact shipped, and that lie was ad 
precluded from doing so, by the bill of lading so taken (Berkley «. 
Watlin?, 7 Ad. & Ell. 29). 

Bills of hiding are transferalde by indorsement ; and this indorse- 
ment may be eitlier to a particular ])(.'rson named, — in blank, — or to 
the bearer; but with the form of the indorsation, the master bas 
very little concern, provided he make a ri^rht aud true delivery of 
the cargo, to the person who appears to him to ha^e the best legal 
right to the goods ; as to which, see Stopfaqe m XKA2i8iTU 
** Delivery of the Cargo," Chap. VIL 

Exceptions in CiiAKTEU-rAUTiES and Bills of Lading. — These 
exceptions are ih\k& expressed; — ^^The act ot God^ the Queefi'i 
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enemies; detentions and refltrainta of kings, princes, rnlers, and 
iei»nblics ; fire, and all and every other nnavoidable dangers and 
aocidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatever nature or 
kind excepted." 

Tiie **act ofGod^ indndes all accidents arising from phynoal canses, 
as distittgnlshed firom hnman agency, as lightning, hnrricanes, &c., 
vrhich are sndden and immediate. It also includes storms and 
tempests, rocks and sands; and, In general, any other violence 
afbing from natnral canses, which cannot be prevented or avoided 
by human foresight or prudence. But, If the position of a rock, or 
sand-bank, or drift, is or can be known^ and the ship strike upon it 
notwithstanding, this is not withhi the exception, and the master or 
owner is not protected (Abbot, 882). 

The act of the *' Queen's enemies " embraces captures at sea by 
tte ships of war, or the armed croizers of an enemy in time of war ; 
and damage sustained from the land-batteries of an enemy, where 
the ship has not placed herself imprudently withhi their reach. 

"Detentions and restraints of kings," &c., applies to actual and 
operative restraints laid on by foicigii powers, and not to a mere 
apprehended embargo, however reasonable lliat aj>prelicnsion may 
turn out to have been (Aitkciioon v. Kitchie, 10 East, 530). An 
embargo does not put an end to the contract of aftVeightment nor 
jastify a bi-each of it, the embargo only operating as a temporary 
restraint npon performance. The same applies to a blockade of the 
port of departure. 

"Fire" is also another risk from which the master and owner 
are excepted ; and although, in the statutory enactments in respect 
to the liability of shipo^^ ners, as afterwards noticed, the tnaster is not 
mentioned, yet the use of the term ^^Jire " in ordinary bills of lading, 
removes all doubt as to the exemption of the master (as well as the 
owners) from liability. (See infra^ "Liability or Shu'Owners.") 

The subsequent words of the exceptions in charter-parties and 
bills of lading, may bo cuniiirLlifiidud under the general expression, 
"perils of the sea and navigation." These words apply to ali acci- 
dtiiits arising from the violence of the winds and waves, from being 
driven on shore, from collision where blame is attributalile to m ither 
party, — and, gonerally, to accidents attributable to the (laiigcrs of the 
bcas and navigation, and not to the fault or negligence of the masters 
or mariners. But where the crivLro is damaged by i ^its during the 
voyage, it is no defence to an action by the owner of tlio goods, that 
the master kept cats on board (Laveroni v. Drury, 16 J nr. 1024). 

No owner or master of a ship is answerable to ;niy ]>orsoi! what- 
ever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault oi' incapacity of 
any qoaiified pilot acting in charge of his ship, within any district 

B 
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where the employiiKMit of sucU pilot Is compulsory by law (17 and 
lb Vict., c 104, § 

Requisitks to ouTAiNiNO CLEARANCE. — The obtaining of a clear- 
ance or naiKsire outuards for a ship from tlic Customs officer.-, 
prescribed by the Customs Consolidation Act, has been already de- 
tailed, p. 173; but, by tlie Merchant Shipping Act, certain doca- 
mcnts are required to be produced to the Customs officer before he 
can graut a clearance or transire. Some of these documents have 
been already referred to, and here it will be proper to give a detailed * 
and connected Yiew of the wbole* 

1. Before proceediog to 6ea, the master of every foreiga-goiog 
Bhip must produce to the collector or comptroller of Gostoins, the 
certificate given to him by the shipping-master, that the agreemest 
with his crew has i)een duly executed as required by the act, and 
that bo has produced the certificates of competency or service, which 
he himself, and his first, or second, or only mate, as the case may 
be, are also required to possess ; and, ist the case of running agree- 
ments for foreign ships, the master must produce to the collector or 
comptroller the certificate given to bim by the shipping-master, 
before the second and every subsequent voyage after the first com- 
mencement, on his complying with the provisions In § 152, with 
respect to such agreements, and producing to the shipping-master 
the certificate «f competency or service of any first, second, or only 
mate, then first engaged by him. No officer of Customs can clear 
any ship outwards without this production; and if a foreign-going 
ship attempts to go to sea witbont a clearance, any Customs officer 
can d( t liu her until this certificate is produced (§ IGl). 

2. In home-trade ships of more than eighty tons' burthen, within 
twenty-one days after BOth June and 31st December in every year, 
the master or owner must transmit or deliver to some shippmg- 
master in the United Kingdom, every agreement made within the 
six calendar months next preceding ; and in home-trade passenger- 
ships, he must produce to the shipping-master the certificates of com- 
petency or service, which he, the luasfer, and his first or only mate, 
as the c:u^e may be, are required by the act to possess ; and there- 
upon tlie fchi[)pinjjf-master gives tlie master or owner a certificate of 
this delivery and production. No otlicer of Customs can grant a 
clearance or tr-ansiro for any home-trade ship without the production 
of this certificate ; and if any h(»me-trade ship attempts to ply or go 
to sea without this clearance or transire, any Customs officer can 
detain her until this certificate is })iodn( C(l (§ 162). 

Whenever a medical inspector, aitpointed under § 226, is of 
opinion, that in any ship required by the act to carry medicines, medi- 
cal stores, Ume or iemou juice, or other articles, — sugar and vinegar, 
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—the same, or any of them, are deficient in quantity or quality, 
or are placed in improper vessels, — he signifies the same in writing 
to the chief officer of Customs of the port where the ship is lying ; 
and also to the master, owner, or consigoee thereof; and, thereupon, 
tbe master mnst, before proceeding to sea, produce to that chief 
officer, a certificate under the band of the same or some other medical 
inspector, to the effect that this deficiency has been supplied or 
remediedf or that these improper vessels have been replaced by 
proper ones, as the case may be. Without the prodoction of this 
certificate, the chief officer of Customs cannot grant a- clearance for 
that ship ; and, If she attempts to go to sea without a clearance, he 
can detain her until this certificate is produced ; and if she proceeds 
to sea without production of this certificate, the owner, master, or 
consignee incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ({ 226). 

Ko officer of Customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship required by § 292 to be provided with life-boats, or with 
life-buoys, nnless she is duly so provided ; and if any such ship 
attempts to proceed to sea without this clearance or transire, any 
Customs officer can detain her until she is so provided (§ 294). 

No passenger-steamer can proceed to sea,, or upon any voyage or 
excursion with any passengers on board, unless the owner has trans- 
mitted to the Board of Trade the declarations required by § 309 
of the act, nor unless the owner or master has received from 
the board a certificate as provided for by § 312, — this certificate 
being a certificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on which 
she is about to proceed. No oflicer of customs can grant a clearance 
or transire for any passenger-steamer, unless upon production of 
this certificate, being a certificate then in forcn and applicable as 
aforesaid; and if any passengei'-steamer atteti]]its to ply or go to 
sea without this production, any Customs officer can detain lier until 
this certificate is produced. If a passenger- steamer plies or goes to 
sea with any passengers on board, without having one ot llic dupli- 
cates of this certificate put up in some conspicaous part of tbe ship, 
as directed by § 317, the owner incurs, for such oflfence, a penalty 
oot exceeding £100, and tbe master also iucurs a further penalty 
BOt exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

A receipt for light-dues is given by the person appointed to collect 
the same, to every person paying these dues; and no officer of Cus- 
toms at any port where light dues are payable in respect ot any 
ship, can grant a clearance, or transire for any such ship, uulcss the 
receipt for the light-dues is inuiUiced to him (§ 400). 

Pilots. — The appointment and licensing of pilots, both by the 
Tj laity House and by the local authorities, now termed "Pilotage 
Authorities/' aie regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act. 
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I 

1. Pilot Licences (General). — On the appointment of every qna- 
lifted pilot, he receives a licence, containing his name and usual 
place of abode, together with a description of his person, and a spe- 
cification of the limits within which he is qualified to act. It is the 
duty of the principal officer of Customs of the place at or nearest to 
which any qualified pilot resides, upon his request, to register his 
Uoenoe ; and no qualified pilot is entitled to act as such until his 
licence is so registered. Any qualified pilot, actang beyond the 
limits for which he is qualified by his licence, is considmd as ao 
nniqualified pilot (§ 349). 

Upon receiving his licence, every qualified pilot is furnished with 
a copy of that part of the Merchant Shipping Act which relates to 
pilotage, together with a copy of the rates, bye-laws, and ngnlt- 
tions established within the district for which he is licensed; and, 
when requked to do so, he must produce these copies to the master 
of any ship, or otlier person employing him, under a penalty, in case 
of defanlt, not exceeding £5 ($ 850). And, while acting is tkat 
capacity, every qualified pilot must be provided with his Uceeoe, 
and must produce the same to every person by whom he is employed, 
or to whom he tenders his services as pilot ; and, if he refuses te do 
80, at the request of such person, he incnrs, for each offence, i 
penalty not ezceeduig £10, and is snbfeet to suspension or disminal 
by the pilotage authority by whom he is licensed (§ 851). 

When required by the pilotage authority who appointed hin, 
every qualified pilot must produce or deliver up his licence ; and, oa 
the death of any qualified pilot, the person Into whose bands lui 
licence happens to fall, must transmit the same, without delay, to 
the pilotage authority who appointed the deceased pilot. Any pilol 
or person failing to comply with the provisions of this section, hican 
a penalty not exceedmg £10 (§ 852). 

2. Trinify House P&oU and Sub*Cammi88wnars. — The Tmij 
House, Deptford Stroud, continues, after due examination by them- 
selves or theur sab-commlasioners, to appoint and license, osdff 
their common seal, pilots for the purpose conducting ships widtfa 
the limits following, or any portion of these limits :— 

(1.) The London District,** comprising the waters of the ThaM 
and Hedway, as .high as London Bridge and Rochester Bridge 
reapectively, and also the seas and channels leading thereto or there* 
from, as ikr as Qrfordness to the north and Dangeness to tiie aootli; 
so that no pilot is now licensed to condfact ships both above and 
below Gravesend : 

(2.) The English Channel District,*' comprising the seas betveea 
Dnngeness and the Isle of Wight : 

(3.) " Trinity House Ont-port Districts," comprising any pilotage 
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district for the appointment of pilots, within which no particote 
provision is made by any act of Parliament or charter (§ 370). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, the 
names of all pilots licensed by the Tiiuity House are published in 
the following manner : — 1. The Trinity House fix up, at their house 
in London, a notice specifying the name and usual place of abode of 
every pilot so licensed, and the limits wiUun which he is licensed to 
act. 2. The Trinity House transmit a copy of this notice to the 
commissioners of Customs in London, aud to the principal officers of 
Castoms resident at all ports within the limits for which that pilot is 
Uceosed ; and this notice is posted up by the commissioners at the 
Oi]fltom*hotiae in. London, and by tbese officers at the Oastom-hooses 
of the ports at which thej are respectively resident (§371). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, every 
Trinity House piiot mast ezecnte, on his appointment^ a bond for 
£100, conditioned fbr the dne observance, on his part, of the regu- 
lations and bye-laws of the Trinity House; this bond being free 
from stamp-duty and from any other charge, except the actual 
expense for preparing the same ($ 372). And no qualified pilot 
who has executed this bond, Is liable for neglect, or want of skilly 
beyond Its penalty and the amount of pilotage payable to him In 
respect of the voyage on which he is engaged (§ 373). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, no 
licence granted by them continues In force beyond the 31st day of 
January next ensuing Its date; but, upon the application of the 
pilot holding sudi licence, the same can be renewed on such 31st 
January in every year, or any subseqnent day, by Indorsement under 
the hand of the secretary of the Trinity House, or such other person 
as may be appointed by them for that pnrpose (§ 374). The Trinity 
House has power to revoke»or suspend the licence of any pilot 
appointed by them, In such manner and at audi time as they think 
fit (§ 375). 

3. Pilot Boati {General), — All boats and ships regularly employed 

in the pilotage service of any district, must be approved and licensed 
by the pilotage authority of that district, who, at their discretion, can 
appoint and remove the masters of these boats and ships (§ 345). 

£very pilot l)oat or ship must be distingoisbed by the following 
characteristics : — 

(1.) A black colour painted or tarred outside, with the exception 
of the names find numbers as after mentioned, or such other distin- 
guishing colour or colours as the pilotage authority of the district, 
with the consent of the Board of Trade, directs : 

(2.) On her stern, tlie iiLnue of the owner thereof, and of the 
foit to which she belongs, painted in wliite letters, at least one inch 
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broad, and three inches long, and on each bow the n amber of susk 

boat or ship : 

(3.) When afloat, a flag at the mast-head or on a sprit or gaff, or 
in some other eqoally conspicaons situation ; this flag being of large 
dimensions compared with the size of the boat or ship carrying tbe 
sanae, and being of two colours, the npper horizontal half white, and 
the lower horizontal half red. 

It is the duty of the master of the pilot boat or ship to attend to 
the following particulars: — 1st, That the boat or ship possess all 
the above characteristics ; 2d, Thut the flag is kept clean and dis- 
tinct, 80 as to be easily discerned at a proper distance ; and, lastly, 
That the names and numbers before mentioned are not at any time 
concealed. If default Is made in any of the above particulars, 
the master incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 for each definll 
(§ 846). 

Whenever any qualified pilot is carried off in a boat or ship not 
in the pilotage service, he must exhibit la flag of the above descrip- 
tion, in order to shew that that boat or ship has a qnalified pilot oo 
board ; and if he fails to do so, without reasonable cause, he ineon 
a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 847). And if any boat or ship, not 
having a licensed pilot on board, displays a flag of the descriptioa 
above mentioned, there is incurred, for every such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £50, recoverable from the owner or from the master 
of that boat or ship (§ 348). 

4. Compuharu Pilotage (^e»era2).^=^-Sabject to any alteratioa 
made by any pilotage authority, in pursuance of the power given hj 
§ 333 of the act in that behalf, — ^the employment of pilots continuM 
to be compulsory, in all districts, in which the same was compnlsofy 
immediately before the time when the Merchant Shipping Act came 
into operation (Ist May 1855) ; and all exemptions from compulsory 
pilotage then existing within these districts, also continue in force. 
Every master of any nnexeropted ship navigating within any sn^ 
district, who, after a qualifled pilot has ofi^^red to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship without possessing a pilotage certiflcate enabling him to do so, 
or employs or continues to employ an unqualified person to pilot 
her, — ^and every master of any exempted ship navii^ating within any 
of the foresaid districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to 
take charge of his ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, 
employs or continues to employ an unqualified pilot to pilot hor, he 
incurs, for every such offence, a penalty of double the aaiouut of 
pilotage demandable for the conduct of that ship (§ S03). 

When any ship carrying passengers between any place situate in 
the United Kingdom, or the islands of Gueiiisty, Jersey, Sark, 
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Aldernej, and Man, and any otlier place so situate, is navigating 
npon any waters situate witliiii tlie limits of any district for wiiich 
pilot? are licensed under tiie provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act or any other act, or upon any part tliercof so situate. — unless 
tiie master or his mate has a pilota^^e cei titicate enabling tiiat master 
or mate to ])ilot said ship within tiiat district, ;^ranted under the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping' Act, before mentioned (p. 164), 
or a certificate as has been before (p. 166) and is now again to be 
mentioned, being a certificate applicable to that ship, — the master of 
that ship must employ a qualified pilot to pilot his ship ; and, if he 
fails to do so, he incarsy for every offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 354). 

Any master or mate of a ship, which, by the forejjnin;^ section, is 
made aabject to compulsory pilotage, can apply to the Hoard of Trade, 
and, on satisfactory proof of his having continnoasly piloted any ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act,— or by satisfactory proof by examination of his com- 
petency, or otherwise, as the board may deem expedient, the l>oard 
can canse to be granted to him, or to bo indorsed upon any certifi- 
cate of compelj^cy or service obtained by him as before mentioned 
(p. 162), a certificate to the eifect, that he is authorised to pilot any 
ship or ships belonging to the 9ame owner^ and of a draught of water 
not greater than such draught as may be specified in the certificate, 
within the limits foresaid. This certificate remaiift in force for sncli 
time as the Board of Trade directs, and enables the master or mate 
therein named to conduct the ship or ships therein specified, witliin 
the limits therein described, to the same extent as if the foregoing 
f 354 had not been passed, but not farther or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate^ or any renewal thereof, the master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, not 
exceeding the fees payable on examination for a master's certificate 
of competency, as the board directs, the fees being applied in the 
same manner in which the fees payable for that examination are 
made applicable (§ 355). 

5. Compukarif Pilotage (Trinity House), — Subject to any altera- 
tions made by the Trinity House, and to the exemptions after- 
mentioned, the pilotage districts of the Trinity House within which 
the employment of pilots is compulsory, are — the London District, 
and the Trinity Out-port Districts, as l>efore defined (p. 260). The 
master of every ship navigating within any part of such district or 
districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship, without possessing a certificate enabling him to do so, or 
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empIojB or caBiiniies to employ an onqnaltfied peisoii to pQot her, 
ia addition to the penalty before specified (§ 353, 354X lie incors 
an additional penalty of £6, for OTeiy ton's bnrtlien of liis sliip, if 
tlie Trinity House certify in writing, nnder their common seal, thai 
the prosecator is at liberty to proceed for tbe recovery of this 
additional penalty (§ 376). 

Subject to any Alteration made by tbe Trinity House, a sufficient 
number of qualified pilots must alwa} s be ready to take charge of 
ships coming from the westward, past Dongeness, By bye-laws 
made by the Trinity House, sudi regulations are made with respect 
to pilots under their control, as are necessary in order to provide 
for an un intermitted supply of qualified pilots for such ships, and to 
insure their constant attendance' upon and due perfornfiance of their 
duty, both by night and day, whether by cruising between the South 
Foreland and Dungeness, or by going off from shore, upon signals » 
made for the purpose, or by any other mean?, and whether iaiota* 
tion or otherwise, as tbe Trinit} House think tit (§ 377). 

Subject to any ;ilti mti ii nuide by the Trinity House, every 
master of a ship coming from the westward, and bound to anyplace 
in tbe river Thames and Medway (unless she has a pilot on board, 
or is exempted from conijmlsorv pilotage), must, on the arrival of 
his ship off Dungeness, and thenceforth until she has passed the 
south buoy of the Brake, or a line drawn from Sandown Castle to 
that buoy, or until a qualilitd pilot has come on board, display and 
keep flying the usual signal for a pilot. If any qualified pilot is 
within hail, or is approaching and within half a mile, and. has the 
proper distinguishing flag Hying in his boat, the master must, by 
heaving to in proper time, or shortening sail, or by any practical 
means consistent with the safety of his ship, facilitate the pilot 
getting on board, and must give the ciiarge of pilotiii*; his ship to 
that pilot; or, if there are two or more of these pilots offering at tbe 
same time, to such one of them as may, according .to the regulations 
for the time being in force, be entitled or required to take that 
cbarge. If the master fails to display and keep flying the usual 
signal for a pilot, in manner before required, or to facilitate a 
qualified pilot as aforesaid getting on board as before required, or to 
give tbe charge of piloting bis sbip to that pilot, as before men- 
tioned, be incurs a penalty not exceeding double tbe sum which 
might have been demanded for the pilotage of the ship, this penalty 
being paid to the Trinity House, and carried to the account of the 
Trinity House Pilot Fund (§ 378). 

The following ships, when not carrying passengers, are exempted 
from compulsory pilotage in the London District, and in the Trinity 
Out-port Districts : — 
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(1.) Ships employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom : 

(2.) Ships of not more than sixty tons burthen : 
(3.) Ships trading to Boulogne, or to any place in Enrope north 
of Boologne : 

(4.) Ships from Gnmsey, Jersey^ Aldcmey, Sark, or Man, 
wholly laden with stone, the prodnce of these islands : 

(5.) Ships navigating within the limits of the ports to which they 
heloDg : 

(6.) Ships passing through the limits of any pilotage district, on 
their Toyagcs between two places both situate out of these limits, 
and not being bonnd to any place within these limitSi nor anchoring 
therein (§ 379). 

Rights, Pnvileges^ tmd Remuneraiicn of PUois (General), — If 
any boat or ship having a qi\alified pilot on board, leads any ship 
which has not a qnalified pilot on board, when this last-mentioned 
ship cannot, from particular circnmstanceSy be. boarded, — ^the pilot so 
leading this hist-mentioned ship is entitled to full pilotage for the 
distance nm, as if he had actually been on board and had charge 
of that ship (§ 856). 

Except under cutn^mstances, of unayoidable necessity, no pilot 
must, without his consent, be taken to sea or beyond the limits for 
which he is licensed, in, any ship whatever. Any pilot so taken 
under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, or without his consent^ 
Is entitled, over and above his pilotage, to the sum of 10s. 6d. 
arday, to be computed, from and inclusive of the day on which a 
ship passes the limits to which he was engaged to pilot her, up to 
and indnsive of the day of his being returned in the same ship, to 
the place where he was taken on board, or up to and inclusive oil 
each day as will allow him, if discharged from the ship, sufficient 
thane to return thereto. In this ease, he is entitled to his reason- 
able travelling expenses (§ 357). 

Any qualified pilot demanding or receiving, and also any master 
offering to pay any pilot, any sum in respect of pilotage services, 
whether greater or less, than the rate for the time being demandable 
by law, incur, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 858). 

If, on being requested by any qualified pilot having the charge of 
his ship, to declare her draught of water, the master refuses to do 
so, or liirasclf makes, or is privy to any other person niakin;]f, a false 
declaration to that pilot, as to her draught, — he incurs, for every such 
offence, a penalty of double the amount of pilotage which would 
have been payable tu tiie pilot making that request. And if any 
master or other person interested iu a ship, makes, or is privy to any 
Other person making, any fraudulent alteration iu the marks ou the 
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stem or sternpost of a sliip denoting her draiij^ht of water, the 
otit-uder incurs a penalty not exceeflinj:: £500 (§ 359). 

A qimlificd jtilot can supersede an unqualined pilot, but it is law- 
ful lor the master to pay to that unfinalitied pilot a proportionate sum 
tor his servi'^es, and to deduct the same from the charge of the 
qualified pilot : and, in case of dispnte» the pilotage authority by 
whom the qualified pilot is licensed, determines the proportionate 
sums to which each party is entitled (§ 360). 

An unqualified person assuming or continuing in charge of a Bhtp, 
after a qualified piiot has offered to talce charge of her, or using a 
licence which he is not entitled to use, for the purpose of maJdng 
him appear to be a qualified pilot, incurs, for each offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £50 (§351). But, under the following circnmstances, 
an unqualified pilot may, withont subjecting himself or his employer to 
any penalty, take charge, within any pilotage district, of u ship as 
pilot :— 

When no qualified pilot haa offered to take charge of the ship, or 
made a signal for that purpose ; or, where a ship is in distress, or 
nnder circumstances making it necessary for the master to araO 
himself of the best assistance which can be found at the time : 

For the purpose of changing the moorings of any ship- in port, 
or of taking her Into or out of any dock, in cases where such act 
can be done by an unqualified pilot, withont infringing th« regula* 
tions of the port, or any orders which the harbour-master is legally 
empowered to give (§ 362). 

The following persons are liable to pay pilotage dues for any ship 
for which the services of a qualified pilot are obtained, viz., the 
owner or master, or such consignees or agent thereof as have paid, 
or made themselves liable to pay, any other charge on account of 
that ship in the port of her arrmil or discharge^ as to pilotage 
inwards^ and, in the port fr^om which she clears out, as to pilotage 
outwards. In default of payment, these pilotage dues can be 
recovered, in the same manner as penalties of the like amount may 
bo rrcovered under the act (see Chap. YII. Legal FnocEorRE ") ; 
but this recovery of pilota^^e duos cannot take place, until a previous 
demand thereof has been made in ivrlting^ and the dues so demanded 
have remained un]^aid for seven days after the time of that demaad 
being made (§ 303). 

Every consignee and afzent (not being the owner or master) go 
made liable for the pRvnunit of j)ilota2:e dues in lespect of any ship, 
can retain, out of htit monies in his hands received on account of 
the ship or belonging to the owner thereof, the amount of all dues 
so paid by him, together with all reasonable expenses he may have 
incurred, by reason of that payment or liability (§ 364), 
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7. Rates of Pilotage (Trinity House). — Subject to any alteration 
made by tlie Trinity House, there continue to be paid to all Trinity 
House pilots, in respect of pilotage services, such dues as were, 
immediately before tlie Merchant Sliipping Act came into operation, 
payable to them in respect of these services 380). See the table 
U in the schedule annexed to the act. 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, and not- 
withstanding anything before mentioned, there is paid in respect of 
all foreign ships, tradin^r to and from the port of London, and not 
exempted from jnlotu^j^f, the following pilotage dues: — as to ships 
inwards, the full amount of dues for the distance piloted ; and as to 
ships outwards^ the full amount of dues for the distance required by 
law. Payment of these pilotage dues must be made to the collector 
of Gafitoms in the port of London, by some one or more of the 
following persons: — the master or other person having charge of 
the ship, or the consignee or agents thereof, who have paid, or made 
ibefDSoives liable to pay, any other charge for that ship in the port 
of London. This pilotage can be recovered in the same manner as 
other pilotage does are recoverable (§ 3^81). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, the collec- 
tor, on receiving pilotage dues, in respect of foreign ships, gives to 
the person paying the same a receipt in writing, and no officer of 
Customs in the port of London can grant a clearance or transire for 
any such foreign ship, without the production of this receipt ; and, 
if she attempt to go to sea without a clearance or transire, any such 
officer can detain her until this receipt Is produced (§ 882.) 

Whenever any difference arises between the master and any qua- 
lified pilot of any ship trading to or from the port of London, as to 
her draught of water, the Trinity House, upon the application of 
either party, made, In the case of a inward bound^ within twelve 
hours after her arrival, or at some time before she begins to dis- 
charge her cargo ; and in the case of an outward bound sh^, before 
she quits her moorings, appoints some proper officer, who measures 
the ship, and settles the difference accordingly ; and there must 
be paid to the officer, who so measures the ship, by the party against 
whom he decides, £1, Is., if the ship be below, and lOs. 6d., if 
she be above the entrance of the London Docks at Wapping 
(§ 384). 

liy (5) of § 333, every pilotap:e authority, by bye-laws, made 
with consent of her Majesty in council, can hx the rates and prices 
or other remuneration to be demanded and received, for the time 
beinf,', by }>ilots licensed by such authority, or to altor the mode of 
remunerating these pilots, in such manner as this autiiority may, 
with consent foresaid, thiols fit ; so that no higher rates or prices 
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are demanded or received from the masters or owners of sliips, in 
the case of the Trinity House, than the rates and prices specitied in 
the table U aiinexe(l to the Merchant Shipping Act; and, iii ihe 
case of all other pilotape authorities, than the rates and prices which 
miglit have been ln\ i illy fixod or demanded by them respectively 
nnder any act oi i'lUlLauiCul, charter, or custom, in force imme- 
diately before the commencement of the Merchant Shipping Act. 

8. Offences of Pilots (General), — If any qnalified pilot commits 
any of the offences after mentioned, he, for each such offence, in 
addition to any liability for damages st tbe snit of the person 
aggrieved, inenrs a penalty, not exceediog £100, and U liable to 
saspension or diamlaaal bj the pilotage antbority by which he is 
Itcenfied, yiz * 

(1.) Keeps himself, or is interested in l^eeping by any agent, 
servant, or other person, any public^honse or place of public enter- 
tainment, or sellSi or is interested in selling, any winOi spiritnoos 
liquors, tobacco, or tea : 

(2.) Commits any frand, or other offence against the rerennes of 
easterns or excise, or the lavrs relating thereto: i 

(3.) Is in any way, directly or Indunctly, concerned in any cor- 
rupt practices relatire to ships, their tackle, furniture^ cargoes, crews, 
or passengers, or to persons in distress at sea, or by shipwreck, or 
to their monies, goods, or chattels (moveables): ' 

(4.) Lends his licence: 

(5.) Acts as pilot when suspended: 

(6.) Acts as pilot when in a state of Intoxication : 

(7.) Employs or causes to be employed on board any ship of^ 
which he has the charge, any boat, anchor, or cable, or other store, 
matter, or thing, beyond what is necessary for the service of that . 
abip, with the intent to enhance the expenses of pilotage, for bis 
own gain or the gain of any other person : 

(^.) Befoses or wilfully delays, when uot prevented by illness or 
other reasonable cause, to take charge of any ship within the limits 
of his licence, upon the signal for a pilot being made by that ship, or 
upon being required to do so by the master, owner, agent, or con- 
signee thereof, or by any oflScer of the pilotage authorities by whom 
that pilot is licensed, or by any principal officer of customs : 

(9.) Unnecessarily cuts or slips, or causes to be cut or slipped, 
any cable belonging to any ship : 

(10.) Refuses, on the request of the master, to conduct the ship, 
of which lie has the charge, into any port or place into which he is 
qualHH d to conduct the same, except pa reasonable grounds <^ 
danger to the slnp : 

(IX,) Quits the ship of which he has the charge, without the 
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consent of the master, before the service for which he was hired has 
been performed. . 

And every person whe procnres, abets, or coonives at the com- 
mission of any snch offence, likewise incnrs, in addition to any lia- 
- bili^ for damages, as afbresaid, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, 
if a qoalified pilot, is liable to suspension or dismission by the pilot- 
age anthority by which he is licensed (§ 865). 

If, when in charge of any ship, any pilot, by wilfal breach of 
dnty, or by ne^ect of dnty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any 
act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of 
that ship, or tendmg immedlatdy to endanger the life or limb of 
any person on board; or if any pilot, by wilM breach of dnty, or 
by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses or omits to 
do any lawfiil act, proper and requisite to be done by him, for pre- 
serving the ship from loss, destruction, or serious damage; or for 
preserving any person belonging to, or on board of that ship, from 
danger to life or limb, — the pilot, so offending, is deemed, for each 
offence, goiltj of a misdemeanor, and, if a qualified pilot, is also 
liable to suspension and dismissal by the authority by which he is 
licensed (§ 366). 

If, by wilful misrepresentation of cut^omstaaces upon whldi the 
safety of a ship may depend, any person obtains, or endeavours to 
obtain, the charge of that ship, this person, and every other person 
procuring, abetting, or conniving at the commission of such offence, 
incur, in addition to any liability for damages, at the suit of the party 
aggrieved, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the offender is a 
qaalified pilot, he is also liable to suspension or dismissal by the 
pilotage authorities by which he is licensed (§ 867). 

Liability of Shipowners. — By § 4 of the act 17 and 18 Vict., 
C. 12o, the previously existing acts, 7 Geo. II., c. 15 ; 26 Geo. III., 
c. 86 ; and 53 Geo. ill., c. 159, limiting the responsibility of ship- 
owners, were repealed ; and the liability of shipowners is now rcf,^u- 
lated by tlie ninth part of the Mercliaiit Shipping Act, which applies 
to the whole of her Majesty's dominions. 

1. Limitation of Liability. — No owner of auy sea- going ship, or 
share therein, is liable to make good any loss or damaj^e that may 
happen, ivitlwut ins actual fault or privity (joint kuovvicdge) of or to 
any of the following thinfjfs : — 

(1.) Of or to any goods, merchandise, or other things whatsoever 
taken in or put ou board his ship, by reason of mjjire happening 
on board that ship : 

(The mastti is not here mentioned, but the insertion of the 
word fire" in the bill of lading, reinovos his responsibility 
(Abbot, 389). Under § 4 of the 26 Geo. III., c. 86, which 
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was framed in words analofrnns to the foregoing, it was held, 
that lighters, used for loading and unloading goods from 
ships, were not included ; and, therefore, that the owners of 
thc.-^e, when loss or damage happened by fire, either tliroagh 
accident or negligence, to goods on board these, were not pro- 
tected from liability under that statute (Hunter v. M'GrOwaii, 
1 Bligh, 513 ; Morewood v. Pollock, 21 L. T. 87). 
(2.) Of or to any gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or pre- 
cious stones, taken in or put on board bis ship, by reason of anj 
robbery^ embezzlement^ making away with^ or secreting thereof, mileH 
the owner or shipper thereof has, at the time of shipping ike aame^ 
inserted in bis bills of lading, or otherwise declared in writing to 
the owner or master of that ship, the true nature and vaiae of tbese 
articles 

To anj extent whatever (§ 503). 
No owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is answerable to 
an extent beyond the value of his ship, as at the time of tlio loss 
(Wilson, infro)^ and the freight due^ or to grow due^ in respect oC 
that ship, during the voyage, which, at the time of the happening of 
any of the events after-mentioned, is in prosecution, or contracted 
for, viz. : — 

(1.) Where any loss of life or personal injaiy is caused to aoy 
person being carried in his ship : 

(2.) Where any damage or loss is cansed to any goods^ merchan- 
dise, or other things whatsoever, on board that ship : 

(3.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is, by reason of the 
improper navigation of a sea* going ship, as aforesaid, caused to aaj 
person carried in any other ship or boat : 

(4.) Where, by reason of this improper navigation of a see-goiag 
ship, any loss or damage is caused to any other ship or boat» or to 
any goods, merchandise, or other thing whatsoever, on board any 
other ship or boat. 

But, in no case where any such liability is incurred in respect of 
loss of life or personal injury to any passenger, can the value of Eodk 
sea-going ship, and the freight thereof be taken to be less than SLXb 
per registered ton (§ 504). 

(The words — The freight due» or to grow due, in respect of 
the ship during the voyage,** are nearly the same as the 
terms used in the first section of the act 53 Geo. III., c* 159 ; 
and, under that section, it was held that the words frd|^ 
due, or to grow due,** comprehended all the freight for the 
voyage, and that it made no difference whether that Ireighl \ 
was paid in advance or not (Wilson v. Dickson, 2 R & A« 2)« 
And the value of the freight is taken to be the amount whidh ' 
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the ship would have actually earned freicjJit^ had she 
arrived at her port of desthiadon, after deducting the I'reight 
on goods tlnowa overboard, burnt, or wrongously sold in 
the course of the voyage (Canaan v. Maeburn, 1 Biug. 4G5). 
For the purposes of this ninth part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, tiie freiglit is deemed to include the value of the carriage of 
any goods or lllerchaudi^e belonging to the owners of the sliip, pas- 
sage-money, and also the liire due or to grow due under or by 
virtue of any cuiuract, except only such hire, in the case of a ship 
hired for time, as may not begin to be earned until the expiration 
of six mouths after the loss or damage (§ 505). 

In respect of every such loss of life, personal ii jury, loss of or 
damage to goods as aforesaid, arising on ditlerent oceasion?, the 
owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is liable to the same 
extent as if no other loss, injury, or damage had arisen (§ 506). 

2. Mode of Procedure. — Whenever any liability, as aforesaid, has 
been or is alleged to have beea incurred, by loss of life or personal 
injury, after giving not less tban three days* notice, by post or other- 
wise, to the party to be made defendant or defender, the Board of Trade 
can, by warrant, sealed with the seal of the board, or signed by one of 
its secretaries orassistant^secretaries, require the sheriff having juris- 
diction orer any place in the United Kingdom, to snmmon ajury at the 
time and place specified in the warrant, for the purpose of determining 
the following questions : — ^The number, names, and descriptions of ail 
persons killed or injored by reason of any wrongful act, neglect, or 
defknlt. Upon the receipt of this warrant, the sheriff summons a 
jury of twenty-four indifferent persons, duly qualified to act as com- 
mon juiymen in the superior courts, to meet at the time and place 
specified in the wai'rant (§ 507). 

If either party to the inquiry desire the question to be tried by a 
special jury, it can be so tried, provided that notice of this desire, 
If coming from the other party, is given to the Boaitl of Trade 
before it has issued its warrant to the sheriff; and, for that purpose, 
the board requires the sheriff, by its warrant, to nominate a special 
jnry for the trial. Ther^npon, and as soon as conveniently may be 
after the receipt of the warrant by the sheriff, he summons both the 
parties to appear before him, by themselves, or their attorneys or 
agents, at a convenient time and place appointed by bim for nominating 
a special jary; and, at the place and time so appointed, the sheriff 
proceeds to nominate and strike a special jury, in the same manner 
Id which special juries are required, by the laws in force for the 
time being, to be nominated or struck by the proper officers of the 
superior courts; and the sheriff appoints a day, and on the day so 
appointed, he proceeds to reduce the special jury to the number of 
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bvcntv, in the manner used and accustomed bj the proper ofl&cers 
of the superior courts (§ 508). 

The foHowiDg provisions are applicable to the condact of proceed- 
ings by the Board of Trade : — 

(1.) The sheriff presiilcs at tli ■ inquiry, and, — in England and 
Ireland, the board is de ni 1 to be plaintiff, — and, in Scotland the 
pursuer, — with power to appoint uu agent to net in its behalf, and 
has all the rights and ]irivileges of a plaintitl in actions at law, aud 
the owner or owners by whom snch liability is alleged to have been 
incurred, are deemed, — in England and Ireland, to be the defendant, 
— and, in Scotland, the defender: 

(2.) Not less than ten days' notice of the time aud place of tlie 
inquiry, is served by the board on ttio defendant : 

(3.) Service on the master of the ship, is deemed good service od 
the owner ; and, iu respect* of the proceedings on such an iuquir}-, 
the master is deemed the agent aud representative of the owner, 
with power to appear for him on the inquiry, aud to do all matters 
and things he might have done himself: 

(4.) If the defendant does not appear at the time of the inquiry, 
that inquiry is proceeded witli, as if he had appeared, upon due 
proof of aerrice of notice having been made on him, in pttrsoaace of 
the act: 

(5.) In England and Ireland, the empaneUing of the Jury and the 
summoning and attendancse of witnesses, is conducted and enforced 
in the manner proyided by the Lands Glauses Consolidation Act 
(8 and 9 Yict, c 18), incases of disputed compensation as to land, 
and, in Scotland, in the manner provided by the Lands Olsuees 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act (8 and 9 Vict., e. 19), in like cases, or 
as near thereto as circumstances will permit All the prOTisions in 
these acts, having reference to cases where any question of dispnied 
compensation requires to he determined by the verdict of a Jury, are, 
with the requisite alterations, considered as incorporated with tlie 
Merchant Shipping Act, and to have reference to cases where the 
question of the liability of an owner, in respect of any auch acddent 
as aforesaid, requures to be determined by the verdict of a jury: 

) In England and Ireland, if the Board of Trade so reqnjfOi, 
or if the defendant so requires, and the board assents thereto, titt 
sheriff must appoint as assessor a barrister-at-law, of competent 
knowledge and standing : 

(7.) In England and Ireland, the costs incurred by all parties, in 
and incident to my snch inquiry, are taxed by the master of one of 
her Majesty's superior courts of law, as between attorney and client; 
and, in Scotland, by the auditor of the Court of Session, as between 
agent and client ; and if, in any inquiry, the verdict is in favoor of 
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the plaintifl^ these most be paid bj the defendant ; but, if the verdict 
is in favour of the defendant, these are paid by the Board of Trade, 
out of the Mercantile Marine Fand : 

(8.) Upon application made to a snperior court as aforesaid, the 
psjinent of all damages and costs in any sach inqniry, are enforced 
by role or order of that court, or a Jadge thereof or otherwise, as 
the court and judge thinks fit: 

(9.) The Board of Trade can make any compromise it thinks fit, 
as to the damage payable in retpoct of personal injury or of the death 
of noy person ; and any damages received iu pursnai^ce of such com- 
))romise, so far as the same extend, are applied iu the same manner, 
and arc subject to tiie same rules, as if these were damages on the 
inquiry by the board. (See infra, § 509.) 

The loll nvin^^' rules are observed, as to the damages recovered in 
any such iiKiuiry as aforesaid, and the application thereof: — 

(1.) The damages payable iu each case of death or injury must 
be assessed at £30 : 

(2.) The damages found duo on au inquiry as aforesaid, are the 
first charge on the ajrgregate amount for wliich the owner is liable, 
and must be paid out of that amuuut, iu priority to all other 
claims : 

(8.) All damages as aforesaid must be paid to lier Majesty's Pay- 
master-Genci'al, and must be di.-^ti ibiitud and dealt: with by him 
in such uianiu r as the Board of Tmde directs. Jii directing this 
distribution, tha board has power, in the first place, to deduct and 
retain any costs incidental thereto ; and, in the next place, as regards 
the sums paid in respect of injuries^ to direct payment to each per- 
son injured, of such compensation, — ^not exceeding in any case the 
sftattttoiy amount, — as the board thinica fit ; and, aa regards the 
aams paid m rented of deaths to direct payment thereof for the 
benefit of the husband, wife, parent, or child of the deceased, or any 
of them, in Boch shares, upon such OTldence, and in each manner, as 
the board thhiks fit : 

(4.) The board refunds to the owner any snrplas remaining nnder 
its control, and the sam so refimded forms part of the residue as 
after mentioned (S 511) : 

(5.) Neither the board, nor any person acting nnder it, is liable 
to any action, soit, accoant, daim, or demand whatsoever, for or in 
respect of any act or matter done, or omitted to be done, in the dis* 
tribntion of these damages aa aforesaid : 

(6.) If the amonnt paid to her Ifajesty's Paymaster-General, as 
already mentioned, is insnffieient to meet the demands upon it, 
the several claims must abate (suffer dimmution) proportionally 
(§ 510). 

s 
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After the completion of an InqnSfy as aforesaid, If anj person 
estimates the damages payable In respeet of snch injoiy— or^ if the 
exeeator or administrator of any deceased person, estimates the 
damages payable in respect of his death, at i greater sum than the 
statutory amonnt — or, in case of a compromise having been made 
bj the Board of Trade, than the axnoiint accepted by the board« by 
way of compensation for the injury or death as aforesaid, upon re« 
paying or obtaining the repayment by the board to the owner, of the 
amonnt paid by him to the board, in respect of such injury or death, 
— the person so estimating the damages, is at liberty to bring an 
action for the recovery of damages, in the same manner as if no 
power for institnting an inqnir}' had been given, to the board as be- 
fore mentioned, subject to the following proviso : — that any damages 
rccoTcrable by that porsnn, fire pnynble only out of the residue, if 
nnv, of the aggregate amount for ^vhich the owner is liable, after de- 
ducting all sums paid to her Majesty's Paymaster-General in manner 
foresaid. Tf the dama^a^s recovered in the notion do not exceed 
double tlie 'jfatutory amount, that person must pay to the defendant 
in the acti n. all the costs thereof, — these costs being taxed, in 
England and Ireland, as between attorney and client; and, in Scot- 
land, as between ai^ent and client (§ 511). 

In rases wlu i e loss of lite or personal injury has occtirred by any 
accident iu re.<i»ect of which the owner of theshi[i is, or is alleged to 
be, liable in damages, no person is entitled to bring any action, or 
institute any suit or other legal proceeding in the United Kingdom, 
until the completion of the inqnirj' (if any) institntcd by the Board 
of Trade, — or until the board has refused to institute the same. 
And, for the purpose of entitling any person to bring an action or 
institute a suit or other legal pi oceeding, the board is deemed to 
have refused to institute such inquiry, whenever notice has been 
served on it by any person, oi his desire to hi ing such an action or 
institute such suit or other legal proceeding, and no inquiry is 
instituted by the board, in respect of the subject-matter of such 
intended action, &c., for the space of one month after the service of 
this notice (§ 512), 

Whenever the board, having refused as now mentioned, to insti- 
tute any inquiry, afterwards determines to Institute an inquiry, the 
damages and costs (If any) recovered in thte inquiry, are payable 
rateably with, and not in priority to, any costs and damages is* 
covered in any other action, &c. (§ 513). 

In cases where any liability has been, or Is alleged to have been 
incurred b} any owner, in respect of loss of life^ personal injury, or 
loss of or damage to ships, boats, or goods, and several dahns art 
made or apprehended in respect of this liability, then, subject to tbe 
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right before giveu to the Board of Trade (§ 507) of recovering 
damages iu the United Kingdom, in respect of loss of life or personal 
injurj, — it is lawful, in England or Ireland, for the High Court of 
Ohftncery, in Scotland, for the Court of Session, and, in any British 
possession, for any competent court, to entertain proceedings at the 
snit of any owner, for the purpose of determining the amount of this 
liability, subject as aforesaid ; and for distributing this amount rate- 
ably amongst the several claimants, with power to that court, to 
stop all actions and suits pending In any other court, in relation to 
the same subject matter. Any proceeding ratertained by tlie Court 
of Chancery, Court of Session, or any other competent court, can be 
oottdncted in such manner, and subject to such regulations as to 
making interested persons parties to the same, and as. to the ezdn- 
sion of any ehumants who do not come m within a certain time, and 
as to requiring security from the owner, and as to payment of costs, 
as the court thinks just (§ 514). 

All sums of money paid for or on account of any, loss or damage, 
in respect of which the liability of the owners of the ship Is linUt^, 
as has been before mentioned, and all costs incurred in relation 
thereto, can be brought into account among part-owners of the same 
ship, in the same manner as money disbursed for the use thereof 
(§ 516). 

3. Saving Clause. — Nothing in this part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act as before detailed can be construed ;~to lessen or take away 
any liability to which any master or seaman being also oumer or 
pari owner of the ship to which he belongs^ iu his capacity of master 
or seaman : — or to extend to any British ship, not being a British 
registered ship^ within the meaning of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(§516). 

The liability of a master, not being an owner or part owner of his 
sliip, is in no ways aiiected by the foregoing provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act. 

See Liability of tbe Masteb," /n/ro. Chap. YIl. 
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CHAPT£B V. 

*0F VHB TOTAiGB AKD ITS mcmsim, 

Proceeding on the voyape — Ports or Places of Call — Deviation. — 1. From ifrm 0/ 
weather ; 2. For want qf necestarp repairs ; 3. From illness of master or marmtn ; 
4. Mutiny qf crew ; 6. Succouring ships m (it^M»— Cluuige of TOjrtig&— CoIMoa. 

FsocEEDlHa OH THB YoTAOB. — ^The loading of the vessel hsvlDg 
l)eeii iaHXy completed, all the necessary papers and documents on 
boafd, the dearance or transire from the cnstoms doly obtained, and 
the master ftimisbed with copies of the charter-party, or memorandnm 
of charter-party, and of the policies of insnrance on both ship and 
goods,^the master must, without delay, proceed on the intended 
voyage, bnt not so as to sail M stormy weather, or in an advene 
wind. According to the modem practice, the master is the sole 
judge of the propriety of sailing; and, if a day is fixed in the 
charter-party or memorandum, for the ship's sailing, — either on or 
before, or not before^ or not after^ — the sailing on or before, or not 
before, or not after, that particular day, admits of a na.sonabU 
excuse. But, when similar terms are used in a policy of insurance, 
whether on ship or goods, these terms must be literally t jiiiplitd 
with, and the ship must have actually broken ground, and, being 
completely seaworthy in all respects, must have really pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, on or before, and must not proceed aj}er, the 
day named, — or she must not sail kfore the day so fixed, according 
to the terms used. Here, a suhRtantial compliance with these terms 
will not do; they must be com])liGd with to the very letter; and, 
where the warranty or condition is, that the ship shall sail on or 
before a certain day, sli uilJ she not sail, from whatever cause, on or 
before that day, in a fit condition to proceed to sea, and so, over the 
sea, to her port of destination, the insurances are void; and, in like 
manner, if the tenii> of the warranty are, that the ship shall not sail 
before^ or not sail ajttr a certain day — should she sail before thai 
day in the one case, or after that day in the other, the policies, 
either on ship or goods, in these terms, will not attach. And, to 
comply with this warranty, the sailing must be a sailing with all 
things fully complete for the voyage ; for, if the vessel i< not then 
seaworthy in all respects /or the voyage, as detailed in the preceding 
chapter, she sails in an unseaworthy state, in breach of the Implied 
warranty of seaworthiness, and, consequently, neither the ship nor 
oargo is protected by the policies ol iusurauce. 

r 
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ThoSy in a policy on sugar at and from Tobago to London,*' the 
ship was warranted to saO on or before lOth Angnst; on the 9th 
she took ont her clearance for London, and on. the 10th had finaUj 
completed her loadhig and got her passengers on board ; she was 
then moored in Tobago Bay, with a bower and stream anchor, and ^ 
there was no impediment to her sailing, had the wind permitted ; in 
fact, on that day the stream anchor was raised, some of the sails 
were set, and she moved forward abont thirty fiiithoms, by heaving 
in abont that length of the cable of the bower anchor; but the bower 
anchor was not raised, as a heavy swell was seen setting into the 
bay, and the master was fearful, if he departed on that day, the 
▼essel wonld be lost in getting oat ; she therefore lay where she 
was till next morning, the 11th, and then got under weigh, and 
finally left the port» haying had no communication with the 
shore after the morning of the 10th; bat it was held, that» 
in order to comply with the warranty, the ship mmt be actually on 
her voyage on the day specified (Nelson r. Salvador, M. and M. 359), 
So also, where the policy was " at and from Portneuf (on the St 
Lawrence, about thirty miles above Quebec) to London," and a 
wan-anty to sail " o« or hefhirAhQ "28th October ;" on the 26th, the 
ship, having completed her loading at Portneuf, dropped down the 
river to Quebec, to obtain her clearance, with a crew not complete 
for her voyage across tlie Atlantic: on the evening of the 28th she 
aiTived at Quebec, but the crew was not completed, nor the 
clearances obtained at the Quebec custom-house till the 29th, and 
she did not actually leave tlie port of Quebec till the 30th : — it was 
held that this was not a compliance with the >varranty (Riiisdale v, 
Newanham, 3. M. and S. 456). And where, in a time policy, 
the ship was " warranted not to sail for British North America, 
ajter the 15th day of August ; " the ship wa^ then lying in the 
custom-house dock, Dublin, and on the 10th was chartered for a 
back voyage to Dublin; on the moiuing of the 15th, being then in 
all respects ready for sea, she was cleared at the custom-liousc, and, 
in the course of the same day, was hauled out of dock into the river 
Liffey,for the purpose of proceeding on her voyage to Quebec; on that 
day, however, the wind was blowing right up the river, dead against 
the ship ; but, on the same day, she was warped down the river till 
the tide ebbed, and she took the ground ; on the next day, the wind 
being fltni right against her, she was warped down to a point, beyond 
which she conld make no farther progress in that way, and where, 
at the ebb, she again took the ground ; next day, the 17th, the wind 
shifted, and the ship immediately set sail, and pnt to sea on her 
voyage :--^lt was held, that the ship was in the prosecntion of her 
Toyage on the 15th August, having on that day made a merement 
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for the purpose of prooeeding ta sea (thongh in tbe liver), and orer 
the sea to North America (Cochrane v. Fisher, 5 Tjr. 496). 

Where no particular coarse for the voyage is pointed cat In the 
charter-party or in the policies of insurance, and where the Tojage 
is merely stated to be,-^lTom a port named, as the port of loadiBg, 
or sailing, to another port named, as the port of destination or dis- 
'chai;ge,-^the master is not at liboiy to take any course he may thmk 
proper, but he is bound to take the shortest and safest, and, at the 
same time, the usual and customafy cooise, to the port of destina- 
tion or discharge. 

But, if a particular route or course is pointed ont for the ToyagSi 
in the cliarter-parfy or in the policies, tliat route or course must be 
adhered to and fbllowed, and any deviation from that route or 
course, not justified or rendered necessary by any of the causes, or 
for any of the purposes, to be afterwards mentioned, will render tbe 
shipowner liable for any subsequent loss of the cargo, or damage 
recdiTed by it, from whatever canse, and will also vitiate the 
insurances both on ship and goods. The course of the voyage 
pursued by the ship must be the course described, or, in other words, 
in this case the master must be guided in this eoarae by tbe 
jlirections in the charter-party or policies of insurance ; and hence 
the necessity of his being fhmished with copies of the chai'ter-party 
and of these policies. 

It may have beer! np-reod in the charter-party or stipulated in tlio 
policie?^ of insurance, that the ship is to call, or to have lofive to call, 
at certain l orts or [ilaces in the course of her voyage j and, heace, 
the uext consideration is — the 

PoKTs OR Places of Call. — ^Here two general rules mu«t be 
attended to : — If these ports or places of call are enumerated in the 
charter-party or policies, then these ports or places of call must be 
taJien in the order i7i which they are so frmmerated^ whether that be 
in their geographical order or not : But, if the liberty is general, — 
with leave to call at all or any ports or place?, — then these ports or 
places must be taken in the geographical order in which they occur 
in the course of that voyage. And there is another rule applicable 
to both : — if any one port or place of call is not visited in the due 
course of the voyage, but the subsequent ports or places of call ajt 
duly visited in their order, as named, — or, if not named, in their 
geographical order, — then, the omitted port or place canuot be 
visited at a subsequent sta/je of the voyage, without this being deemed 
a deviation. An example or two will make these rules plain : — 

Thus, in one case, on the first point, a ship was insured froffi 
Carr<m to Hull, with liberty to call at LeitJi,'' — ^the usual practice 
was for vessels In that trade to call at different places going dowa 
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the Forth, and taking in and delivering goods, as at Bomwaton- 
ness, Leith, and Morrison^s Haven ; and, in this case, the broker 
was instmcted to Insure the goods, with liberty to caU as usual, 
bat the policy was effected In tiie above terms, ^^uM Uberty 
la cdU ai Xeuf^;" the ship sailed on her voyage, and, passing by 
Leith, without calling there, put into Morrison's Haven; and hav- 
ing got safe in and out, again resumed the direct course of her voy- 
age from Carron to Hull, when she was overtaken by a storm, and 
wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, with a total loss of the 
cargo : — it was held in the House of Lords, that the ship's putting 
into a port when she iiad no liberty to do so, but, on the contrary, 
express permission was given her to put into a named port, thereby 
discharged the underwriters (Elliott v. Wilson, 7 Brown's P.O. 
469). And, where a ship was insured, at aod from Fisherrow to 
Gottenburgh, and back to Leith and CocAenzt^," and after having 
performed her outward voyage, she sailed from Gottenburgh on her 
homeward voyage, having goods on board both for Leith and 
Cockenzie ; in the geographical order, Cockenzie lies nearer Gotten- 
burgh than Leith, and lies about a mile and a half out of the direct 
course between the two ports ; it is a much less convenient harbour 
than Leith, and there did not appear to be any settled course of 
trade regulating the order of sailing to the two places, on a voyage 
such as that insured ; without going first to Leith, the ship put into 
Cockenzie, and, in coming out, was stranded and lost: — it was held 
that, as the termini of the intended voyage were in terms described 
in the policy, and as there was no regular and settled conrpe known 
to all traders, different from that so described, the underwriter was 
discharged (Beatson Hli worth, 6 T.R. 531). 

So, where a ship was insured at and from London to Trinidad,'* • 
with liberty to call at all or any of the West India islands and set- 
tlements ; it was held, that the liberty of" calling must be confined to 
places taken in the direct and customary course between the termini 
of the voyage insured, and, therefore, could not be held to protect 
the ship, after having once sailed southward as far as Demerara, on 
then sailing northward to Martinique and St Thomas's, unless satis- 
hctOTj evidence was givea that such was the customary course in 
these voyages as that insnred (Gardner v. Senhouse, 8 Taunt. 16). 
And where a ship was insnred from Liverpool to Palermo, Messina, 
and Naples, the true constmction of the poliey was held to be, that 
the insnred might drop any of the places named, bnt that, if he 
went to more than one, he must take them in the order named in the 
policy (Marsdcn v. Reid, 3 East, 672). 

It is implied in this liberty to call at ports or places in the course 
of the voyage^ that the so calling most be for some purpose or ob- 
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ject in oonnexioD with the geoeral scope w ultimate tenninatioii of I 
that TOjage, and not for my purpose or object altogether nnooo- I 
necked. And, therefore, where a ship was insured on a vojage 
and fjrom Para to New York,** daring her stay there, and at and 
from tlicnce to Para, with leaye to call at all or any of the Wind- 
ward or Leeward islands on her passage to New York, with leave to 
discharge, &c., at any ports or places she might call at or proceed 
to, particularly at all or any of the Windward and Leeward islaodflf 
without being deemed any deviation; after sailing from Para, on I 
her passage to New York, the ship pnt into St Thomaa'a and St 
Bartholomew's, two of the Leeward islands, not for any purpose con- 
necied with the voyage insured^ but in order to obtain Information 
for the shipowner, as to the state of the market in these islands: — 
it was held that, though these islands were within the scope of the 
advcDture, yet putting into them for a purpose wholly unconnected 
with the voyafre iusurr d, and which had reference to a new adven- 
ture, to be subsequently undertaken in another ship, vitiated the 
policy (Hammond v. Rcid, 4 B and A. 72). 

Deviation. — A deviation from the ordinary and usual course of the 
voyage, must be distinguished from a change of the voyage — the 
former being made, voluntarily or necessarily, in the course of the 
original voyage, while the conmiencenlent and termination of that 
voyage may remain the same ; but the latter being the substitution 
of a new and different voyage or route for the one originally speci- 
fied or agreed on, and tlie determination so to change the voyage, 
must, in the general case, have been resolved upon, previous to the . 
sailing of the ship. 

A deviation \ uluntaiily made without any justifying cause, not 
only discharges the underwriters from the time or point at which 
the deviation takes place, bat it renders the master aud owner 
liable fur all tiic subsequent loss or daiua^^e the goods may sus- 
tain; and, if there has been a time fixed by the charter-party, 
for the ship's being ready at an appointed place, to receive her 
cargo, but, in consequence of a voluntary deviation on the ont* 
ward voyage, she is not at the port of loadhig by the agreed 
on time, the freighter has it in his option to pat an end to tire 
contract; and, in any view, the owner is liable to him in da- 
mages. 

In reference to this liability of the owner to the freighter, the 
following cases may serve as an iUnstration: — ship was cha^ 
tered for a voyage from London to the Gape of Good Hope, and 
thence to Bombay and back; having arrived at the Cape and 
delivered goods there, (which could haye been done in two days*) 
he remamed there ten days, taking in cattle for the Ifanritios, 
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on his own accoimt, went round by the Manritins on bis way to 
Bombay, and arrived there six weelcs later than he wonid have done, 

had he proceeded direct ; the freighter*s agents refused to load a 
cargo; and, in an • action of damages, by the owners against the 
freighter for not loading a cargo, it was held, that a deviation 86 
long and unreasonable, put an end to the contract of afifreightment 
(Freeman v, Taylor, 8 Bing. 818). And in another case, a ship 
was chartered on 20th October, to go in ballast from Portsmouth to 
St Michael's, and bring back a cargo of fruit direct to London, 
thirty-five runniii^^ days being allowed for loadins: and unloading, to 
commence on 1st December then next; and if Lhc ^hip did not ar- 
rive at St Michael's by 31st Jiuiuary thereafter, the charterer was 
to be at liberty to throw up the charter-party ; the usual length of 
the voyage is a fortnight or three weeks, and the loading and un- 
loading occupies about a week, so that, had the ship sailed direct 
for St Michael's slK)rtly after the date of the charter-party, her cargo 
might have been expected in London early in January, — ships ordi- 
narily sailing about the end of October, and arriving in Londou 
abont the end of December, so as to be early in the market ; but, 
instead of proceeding direct to St Michael's, the ship made a voyage 
to Oporto, returned to Portsmouth, and then sailed for St Michael's, 
w iiich she reached before 31st January, and arrived, loaded with 
oranges, in Loudon, on 1st February, by which time there was a 
glut in the market, and the price of oranges had fallen lOs. 6d. a 
box ; — in an action of damages by the charterer against the ship- 
owner, the latter was foand liable (M'Audrew v, Adams, 1 Bing. 
N.C. 29). 

Those were cases under charter-parties; but, in every case of vo- 
luntary deviation, the general rule, as between the owner of the 
goods and the shipow^uer, is "that no wrongdoer can be allowed to 
qualify or apportion his own wrong ; that if a loss actually happens 
v^Iiih' his wrongful act is in operation and force, and which is 
attributable to his wrongful act, he cannot set up as an answer, the 
bare possibility of a like loss, if his wrongful act had never been 
doue" (Per Tindal, C. J., in Davis v. Garnett, G Bing. 7.16). 

The subject of deviation is often an important question under 
policies of insurance. Some of the cases already mentioned, under 
an express liberty to call at ports or places, are instances also 
of deviation ; bat then the question falls to be looked at, in 
cases where there is no such liberty; apd here, the general rule 
is, that tfiere must be a prtcUe^ dear and establislied usage, to 
justify a ship in departing from the direct and usual course be- 
tween the port of departure and the port of destination (1 Axn,^ 
354). 
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A^, for instance, it iB well known that all ships passing throagh 
the 8oand have to stop at Elsinore, and pay the Sound dues*— this 

stoppage bein^ considered as forming a part of the usual coarse ot 
the voyage of ships in the Baltic trade ; and, therefore, this is not 
held a deviation, thoagb there be no liberty so to stop in the poUqr. 
(Cormick v. Gladstones, 11 East, 347). And where ships engaged 
in the Newfoundland trade, are insured in the usual terms, at and 
from Newfoundland " for the homeward voyage, — it is no defence to 
the underwriter, tliat a ship, after her arrival at Newfoundland, 
has made intermediate voynrros, according to the common usage of 
that trade, from oue American port to another, before beginning to 
load her cargo for the homeward vnvage, though the underwriters 
had not been informed of this usage (Vallance v, Dewar, 1 Qdmp, 
503). 

"Where a ship was instired at and from he?- port of hading in 
North America to Liverpool — the ship took in part of )ier loadinj:^ at 
a place in oue creek of a bay, aud, to take in the rest, atterwards 
went to another place, eight miles off, in another creek of the 
same bay ; this was held to be a deviation, on the grounds, tiiat 
the terms of the policy clearly shewed the underwriter did not in- 
tend to run the risk of the ship's loading at two places so distant, 
and that there was no evidence of these two places being considered 
by the mercantile world, as forming parts of the same port (Brown 
V. Tayleur, 4 Ad. and Ell. 241). 

Not only wiii a deviation iioiii the prescribed and usual course of 
the voyage discharge the underwriters, but a departure from the 
usual mode of carry iny it on, by which the risk is varied iVuui tbQ 
risk meant to be assured by the underwriters, will have the same 
effect, as is well illustrated by the following case: — A ship 
was insnred at and from London to Jamaica," a voyage which, 
after arriving at a certain pouit, may be pursued by any one of three 
tracks ; one immediately to the soath of St Domingo ; another far- 
ther aonth ; and a third to the north of tiiat i^xaA : of these tbiee 
tracks, those to the southward were the most tisiial, especially ia 
time of peace, and were tiie safest navigaJion, whilb tbo one to the 
northward was the shortest, bnt more difficidt, though sometimeB 
preforred in time of war, by those who were aeqnainted with it; 
bnt the usual course is to leaye it to the master on arriving at the 
dividing point of the three tracks, to exercise his own Jadgment at 
the time, in selecting the proper oonrae, according to circnmstance^ 
to be taken. In the present instance, however, the master saOedi 
vfUh direcHom to call at Oape Nlcolai Mole, in St Domingo, and 
land some stores there, and afterwards proceed to Jamaica, and he, 
accordingly, did not exercise his own Judgment in selecting the 
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northward trftcl^ which, in the course ftom London to Nicolai 
Hole and Jamaica, is the same up to a certain subdiTiding poiut. 
.After baviug passed the dividing point of the three different tracks 
l>efore mentioned, and while in the northward track to Jamaica, but 
iMfore reaching the siibdiv iding point, leading from this continuous 
course, into the port of Cape Nicolai Mole, the ship was cai)turod. 
It was held, that the luiderwriter was discharged from Ins liability, 
on the ground, that the master, by Lis instructions, had been liniiud 
to take only one of the three tracks; whenus^ by the common 
coarse of the voyage, as it must Lave been understood by the under- 
■writer, he ought to have been left to his own discretion to decide 
-which of the three he then thought best (Middiemas v. Blakes, 7 
T.E. 164). 

This case shews the necessity^ where a ship is to sail on a voy- 
age, which may be performed in two or more different tracks, but 
where the master is instructed to take one particular tract for a cer- 
tain purpose, of communicating these instructions fairly and honestly 
to the underwriter, and also of entering in the policy the voyage as 
so intended. 

But an intention to deviate not carried into effect, and even in- 
structions giveu for that purpose to the master previous to depar- 
ture, will not discharge the underwriter, who remains liable for all 
losses incurred previous to this intention being actually caiiied into 
effect, and while the ship is in the direct course of the voyage 
insured. 

As where a sbip was insured '^from Heligoland to Memel," but 
the ship sailed with orders to go into Gottenburgh, to ascertain 
whether it would be safer to proceed to Memel or to Aniiolt ; the 
ship was captured, while on the direct course both to Anholt and to 
Memel : — it was held, that as the ship was captured before reaching 
the dividing point, the underwriters were not discharged, as the 
purpose of going to Anholt was only an intention to deviate (Heselton 
V, Allutt, 1 M. and S. 46). And where goods were insured on a 
voyage from Liverpool to London, warranted **free of average 
under 3 per cent; before sailing from Livei*pool, the master had 
taken in goods for Southampton, with the intention of putting in 
there, which he afterwards did ; but, before the ship diverged from 
Ihe oonrse of her voyage to London, in order to go into Soathamp* 
ton, the goods had sustained more than 3 per cent, damage from 
bad weather, though, on the after part of the voyage, the weather 
was tolerably faur, and there was no heavy sea:— it was held, that 
the underwriters were liable on the policy (Hare v. Travis, 7 fi. and 
C. 14). 

As the underwriter is discharged by an actaal deviation in the 
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conrse of the voyage, on the ground that U varies Ae mft, so, on ^ 
same ground, the underwriter wUl likewise be discharged, hy an un- 
reasonable or unezcused delay in commencing or prosecuting the 
Toyage. The question, whether the ship stay an unreasonable 
time, is a question of fkct ; and the question, whether the pnrpose 
which caused the delay, be within the scope of tiie adventure or aoC| 
is a question of law. 

Thus, where a yacht was insured ^* at and from Bristol to Lon* 
don,** and, without any reasonable excuse, did not sail from Bristol 
till Jive mowthB after the polity was effected:— it was held, that this 
delay unaccounted fbr, amounted to a deviation which discharged 
the underwriter (Palmer «; Marshall, 8 Bing. 317). And in an* 
other case, an insurance was effected on goods, at and fit^m liver* 
pool to any port or ports, place or places of trading on the coast of 
Africa, and African islands, during her stajf tmd trade on the said 
coaetB and islands^ and from thence to her port or ports of dischai^ 
in the United Kingdom, with leave to call, &c., and with an agree- 
ment, that she might be employed as a tender to any ship or vessel 
in the same employ; the ship arrived at Benin in Africa, an^ 
stayed there Airteen months^ and during that time she was em- 
ployed in carrying goods from a vessel in the same employ, to 
Gamaarons, and patting them on board another vessel, also in the 
same employ ; but on her retarn with a homeward cargo, she wsls 
lost : — it was held, that it was a proper question for the jury, whe- 
ther her stay at Benin was reasonable or not, and the jury having 
found that the delay was unreasonable, it was held that this was 
warranted by the evidence (Hamilton v. Sliedden, 3 M. and W. 49). 

And as the question, wliether tlie ])urpose which caused the d'-Uy 
is within the scope of the adventure or not, in one case, a ship w;i3 
insured on a trading voyage, to all or any ports in the North or 
South Pacific Ocean, and the master delayed 109 days at one uf the 
ports in those seas, in the hope of getting permission to land her 
outward cargo, and, during tliat time, he was negotiating with the 
government for that purpose : — it was held tliat this delay was not 
unreasonable (Bain v. Case, 3 C. and P. 496). And where a seelt- 
ing ship was insured, "at and from London to Bombay, and thence 
to China, and back to the United Kingdom,'* and she stayed at 
Bombay for more than six months after she was ready to take iu cargo 
there, J'or the purpose of procuring a remunenUbuj freUjht : — it was 
held that this dehiy did not amount to a deviation, as it was justi- 
fied by a purpose strictly connected with the main object of the 
adventure (Phillips v. Irving, 8 Scott's Rep. 8). 

It has already been seen, that a voluntary or unexcxised departure 
or deviation from the coarse of the voyage, has the eifect of 
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ebarging the underwriter, from the time of deviation ; and the same 
effect follows, though the deviation may have proceeded from the 
iterance, however gross, of the master : as, where a ship was in- 
sured ''from London to Jamaica," with directions to proceed direct 
to the latter place; bnt she driven out of her course, by strong 
currents and other circumstances, to a point between the Grand 
Canary and Teneriffe, from which point the direct course to Jamaica 
is south-west; but, instead of taking this course, the master, through 
ignorance, bore up for Santa Craz, which lies thirty miles to the 
north-west ; — this was held to be a deviation (Phyn. v. Ro. Ex. Ass. 
Co. 7T. R. 505). Where, however, the deviation is compelled by a 
force which physically the master could not, or which morally he ought 
not to resist, or where the deviation is excused by a justifying cause, 
the deviation will not liave the efl^ct of discharging the underwriter. 

As illustrative of the physical or moral force which necessitates a 
deviation, take the following decided cases. In one case, a ship was 
insured from Lisbon to Madeira, from thence to Saffi, on the coast 
of Africa, and back from Saili tu Lisbon, When arrived oiT Madeira, 
all the crew, except two, quitted the ship, — being alarmed at the 
reports of the attaclis made by Moorish cruisers off SalE, — and re- 
fused to return to her, unless the master promised to sail immedi- 
ately back to London, which he was then necessitated to do, without 
having abandoned the original voyage: — it was held, that the 
master's returning to liverpool, in pursuance of this promise, was 
no devfatiou (DriscoU v. Boyill, 1 B.iiiid P. 813). And, in another 
case, goods insured on board a sbip, at and from Liverpool 
to Amsterdam,'* against sea-risk and fire only. In the conrse of 
the voyage, the ship, being a nentral, was boarded by a British 
craiser, and carried into Falmouth, where she was detained six 
weelss, and then released and permitted to proceed on her voyage, — 
in the course of which, from Falmonth, the goods sustained damage 
from tempestnons weather* The underwriters pled, that this was a 
deviation, not proceeding from a canse against which they had in* 
sured, nor justified by a necessity for which they were answerable ; 
bnt it was held that this was no deviation, havmg been caased by 
force, whicb was an ovenmling necessity (Scott v. Thompson, 1 B. 
and P. (N. R.) 181). 

But where the master of a merchant-ship, while loading at a port 
in Iceland, was ordered by the captain of a King's ship to go out to 
sea, and examine a strange sail in the offing having enemy's colours ; 
andj without any remonstrance on his part, and without any force 
or compulsion, he mnrnoored and put to sea: — it was held that, 
as there was no duress or compulsion, this was a deviation not Jus* 
tified (Phelps v. Aulc^o, 2 Gamp* 8(K)). 
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The causes which, at the present day, will justify a deviation or 
departure from the direct and usual course of the voyage, are — 1. 
Stress of weather. 2. Want of necessary repair. 3. Illness of the 
master or mariners. 4. Matiuy of the crew. 5. Succouring ships 
in distress. 

1. Dcvintion from Stress of Weather. — The general is, that what 
is occaisiuin d by the act of God, is to be attributed to no wan as a 
fault; and, therefore, if a ship is driven out of her course by a 
Sturm or stress of weather, this is no deviation, having been com- 
pelled by unavoidable and overruling force. And if the master puts 
into a port out of his course, or delays sailing, to take refuge ii om a 
storm, or to wait for a wind, this is not a deviation, if, in so doing, 
the master has done what a prudent man, in the exercise of a sound 
judgment, would have done, under the clrcamstances, for the benefit 
of all concerned. When a ship is thus driven oot of her course, or 
into a port of refuge, she need not return to the point from whence 
she was driven, but can make the best of her way to her port of 
destination (1 Mar. 200 ; 1 Atb. 402> 

2. Deviation for Want o/Neeessarif /?e;pa6y.— If a ship sails in 
a seaworthy state, bnt becomes so disabled, in the course of her 
voyage, as to be unable to continue that eonrse withont repair, it is 
no deTiati<m to go into tbe nearest port oat of the course of Iter 
▼oyage, where these repairs can be bad, and to stay there till these 
repaks are completed ; provided that the repairs so done, are only 
such as are absolutely nejcessary to ena|i>le her to continue her roy* 
age,, and that there is no longer delay than is requisite for getting 
these repairs done. The same principle applies^ where the ship is 
found to have too Utile hallsst, and she puts into a port, out of her 
course, to obtain an additional quanti^ ; or where she has originally 
sailed overloaded^ and shortly after, puts into a port, out of her 
course, to unload part (1 Mar. 201 ; 1 Am. 400). 

3. Deviation fi:Qm ISness of Master and Mariners. — When a ablp 
sails on her voyage originally sufficiently manned, and in all respects 
fully equipped for the voyage, having a full supply of medicines and 
medical-stores, &c, as prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and also, in the case of a foreign-going ship, a medical practitioner, 
as required by § 330 ; but, in consequence of some epidemic or pes- 
tilentied disease, during the course of the voyage, the officers or crew 
become so reduced by death, or enfeebled by illness, as to be unable 
to navigate the ship, it seems to be agreed, that the putting into a 
port, ont of the direct course of the voyage, for the purpose of pro- 
curing others to supply the places of those who may have died, or 
become incapacitated, is not held to be a deviation (WoolfT r. Clag- 
gett, 3 Esp. 256). If, however, the ship has sailed without being 
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provided with the proper supply of medicines and medical-stores, 
and with a medical practitioner, as required by law, — tlie going into 
a port, ont of the course of the voyage, to procure these, will be a 
deviation ; and the same principle applies to the provisions and 
stores, unless "where, by unavoidable delays in the course of the 
voya^^e, these, originally sufficient, have become exhausted. 

4. Mutiinj of the Crew. — A case has been already referred to 
(Driscoll t'. Bovill, ut sup.)^ where all the crew left the ship, and 
would not return to her, and proceed on the voyage, unless the 
master promised immediately to return to the home port 5 and he 
having done so, in pursuance of his promise, this was held to be no 
deviation. And the general role is, that where the master is com- 
pelled, by the mutinous conduct of his crew, to deviate from the 
course of the voyage, this will not be such a deviation as will dis- 
charge the underwriters (1 Mar. 206 ; 2 Am. 829). 

5. Snccouring Ships in Distress, — The dictates of htimanity, and 
the true interests of commerce, concur in holding this to be a duty 
imposed upon every one whu has the means of perf n iriing it; and, 
therefore, a deviation made expressly with this object does not dis- 
charge the underwriter (1 Mar. 204 ; 2 Park 6 •27). 

Tt has been already seen, that an unreasonable and unexcused 
delay oi)crates the same as an actual deviation in discharging the 
nnderwriter*! ; but this delay admits of a reasonable excuse. As 
where a ship was insured, on 15th May, while lyinp: at Pillau, for 
her homeward voyage, from Fillau to T/Ondon ; " and it became 
necessary, while lying there, that she should be thoroughly repaired 
before she sailed on her homeward voyage. These repairs were not 
completed till the end of June, and she began to take in her cargo 
on Ist July; but, in consequence of the water being unusually low, 
she could not get over the bar, and did not sail till November : — ^it 
was held that this was not a voluntary delay amoantiDg to a devia- 
tion (Smith V. Surrldge, 4 Esp. 25). 

Ohanoe of Votaqe. — It has been seen that a deviation is a 
departnre from the actaal course of the voyage, yet with the ultimate 
intention of proceeding to the original port of destination ; but a 
change of voyage takes place where the original destination of 
the ship is abandoned, and where the ship does not intond to go, 
nor goes, with her cargo, to the destined port; and, consequently, 
the underwriter mns no risk ; and if this parpose of change is fixed 
before the ship sails, or, if this purpose has been formed oper the 
ship sailed, the underwriter is discharged from all liability subse- 
qnent to the time of forming this resolation. In snch cases, the 
question is : — What is the intention of parties, as sliewn ui their 
conduct and actings ? If the Bhip*s papers and documents are made 
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out, and, particularly, if she is cleared at the custom -honse, for a 
place different from that inserted in the policy, then the intintion is 
plain, and the underwriter ig discharged from all liability, even 
thougli a loss happen before the dividing point of the two voyages 

(2 Park 65 G). 

Thus, a ship was insured ^'at and from Maryland to Cadiz/' bat 
she was cleared from Maryland to Falmouth^ and bond was givm 
that the enumerated goods should be landed in Britain, and all tho 
other goods in the British dominions ; the bills of lading were, ** io 
Falmouth and a market;" and there was no evidence that she was 
destined to Cadiz at all ; the ship was captured in Chesapeake Bay, 
at a place in the course from Maryland both to Cadiz and Falmonth, 
before the dividing point : — it was held, that the voyage intended 
was Dot the voyage insured, and that therefore the underwritem 
were discharged (Woodridge v. Boy dell, Doug. 16). So also, wbm 
a ship being expected to arrive in Cadiz, with a caigo of fish front 
Newfoundland, the owners at Glasgow wrote their agents at Cadi£, 
after discharging the cargo of fish, to ballast the ship with saJt, 
and, if possible, procure her freighted for the Clyde ; when the ship 
anivedi the French, then investing Cadiz, had got possession of the 
salt works ronnd the city, and no salt could be procnred ; this the 
agents commonicated to the owners^ and stated tliat, under the dr- 
cnmstances, and with the advice and sanction of the master, tiNgr 
had resolved on sliding the ship to Liverpool for salt, from wheaoe 
she conld proceed to Newfoundland ; — on receipt of this letter^ the 
owners insured the ship, at and from Cadiz^ to her port or pons 
of discharge in St George's Channel, including Clyde ; *' much time 
having been spent in discharging her cargo of fish at Cadis, the 
agents, thinking that the ship, if sent first to Liverpool for salt, would 
arrive too late at Newfoundland, changed their plans, and resolved, 
after consulting the master, to load what salt could be procured at 
Cadiz, and despatch her thence direct to Newfmmdkmd; and they 
accordingly wrote the owirars, that, with assent of the master, they 
proposed thus to alter the destination of the ship ; but, about a week 
after the date of this letter, the ship— still in the bay of Cadis, and 
her cargo of fish not entirely discharged, , nor any steps taken 
towards commencing her direct voyage from Cadiz to Kewfonndhuid 
— ^was taken by the French, and burnt where she lay it was hdd 
in the House t>f Lords, that a fixed determination had been formed 
to abandon the voyage insured, before the loss took place, and that, 
therefore, the underwriter was not responsible (Tasker o. Comiiog* 
ham, 1 Bligfa's P. C. 87). 

A similar decision was given in the following case, where the 
insurance was at and from a oertain date. Tlie tenns of the inaiir* 
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ance were, " at and from the 20th October, from any ports in New- 
foundland to Falmouth, or her port or ports of discharge in Eng- 
land ; " on the 1 st October the ship sailed from her port in 
Newfonndland to fish on the hanks, and she continued fishing there 
till the 7 th, on which day she sailed from the banks to England; on 
the 20 th October, the daj on wbicti the risk under the policy com- 
menced, she was sailing on a coarse-HSommon both to a voyage 
from the banks to England, and to a YOjtLQQfrom Newfoundland to 
£ngiand, and continued in this course up to dOth November, when 
she was lost:— it was held that, as the voyage insured was from 
Newfoundland to England direct, and that the voyage on which the 
shyt saikd was from Newfoundland to the banks, and then to Eng- 
land, — ^the ship bad never sailed on the Toyage insured, and, there- 
fore, the policy had never attached (Way v. Modigliani, 2 T. R 30). 

CoLLisiOH.— The rules prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
for the exhibition of lights and the use of fog-signals, and the rules 
lor meeting and passing, have been already detailed (ante. Chap. I., 
pu 158) ; but here the subject of collision is introduced, in so far as 
it affects the rights and liabilities of owners and masters^ and the 
liability of underwriters. It may be proper, however, before doing 
so, to recapitulate the rules now referred to, as to meeting and 
passing. 

By § 296, it is enacted, that whenever a ship, whether a steam 
or sailing-ship, proceedmg in one direction, meets another ship, 
whether a steam or sailing-ship, proceeding in another direction,— 
80 that if both ships were to continue their respective courses, they 
would pass so near as to involve any rislc of a collision^ — the helms 
of bath skg9s must be put to port (put to the larboard or left side of 
eachy looking forward), so as to pass on the port (left) side of each 
other. This rule must be obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all 
sailing-ships whether on the port or starboard (right side, looking 
forward) tack, and whether close-hauled (with her yards braced -up 
as much as possible to windward) or nol^ unless the circumstances 
of the case are such as to render a departure from this rule neces- 
sary, in order to avoid immediate danger, — due regard being had to 
the dangers of navigation, and, as regards sailing-ships on the star- 
board tack close-hauled, to the keeping of such ships under com- 
mand. And every steam ship, when navigating any narrow chan- 
nel, nifipt, -whenever it is practicable, keep to that side of the fairway 
or mid-channel >vLicii lies on the starboard bide of that steam-ship 
(§ 297). 

In ,-o far as a collision may a fleet the riglits and liabilities of the 
owner and master, Lord Stowell has stated the four possibilities under 
which the collisiou may happen. *' In Luc lirst place, It may hap- 

T 
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pen without blame bciug imputable to either party, as where tb** : 
loss 19 occasioned by a storm or any other r/.v nuijor (tempest, kQ.) ; 
in that case, the mist'oi iune must be borne by the party ou whom it 
happens to light, — the other party not being responsible to him in 
any degree. 2dly, A misfortune of this kind may arise, where both 
parties are to blame, where there has been ft wtnl of due diligence 
or skill on both sides ; in snoh case, the rale of law is, that the Iom 
must be apportioned between them, as having been occasiooed by 
the faalt of both of them. 3dly, It may happen by the fanU of the 
suffering party only ; and then the rule is, that the sufferer mnat 
boar his own bnrden. And, lastly, 1% may have been the fiinlt of 
the ship which ran the other down ; and, in this ease, the innoewt 
party would be entitled to an entire compensation from the other** 
{The Woodrop^ Sims, 2 Dod. Adnu Rep. 85). 

Uniere the collision arises from a cause falltog onder the first of 
the above divisions, in a question between the owners and freighters, 
the former are exempt from liability, nnder the exception of ^* perils 
of the sea,** in the charter-party or bill of lading (Bailer v. Fisher, 
1 £sp. 67). Where both parties are to blame, and where there has 
been a want of due diligence or skill on both sides, bat damage baa 
been sustained only by one, this damage is borne equally by both 
parties (Hay v, Le Neve, 2 Shaw's Ap. C. 895). And where a close- 
haoled vessel on the larboard tack, and a vessel with the wind free 
on the starboard tack, meet each other, and neither give way in 
time, both are held to be equally in fault ; so that, where there is ft 
probability of a collision^ the ship on the larboard tack and close- 
hauled, is not justified in persevering to keep her luff (keeping close 
to the wind), although the other ship is on the starboard tack with 
the wind free ; but, where practicable, she is bound to take the ne- 
cessary precautions for avoiding the collision, although the other 
ship is acting wrougfiilly in not bearing away (The Commerce, 8 
Rob. Ad. C. 287). Where the collision happens by the fault of the 
suffering party only, then the loss must rest where it lights; aa 
. where a steamer was coming up a river on the south side, about 
one-third of the whole breadth distant from the shore, — the uight 
being dark, the tide ebbing, and the ^\ iiid blowing strong from the 
west; — a schooner was obseivLd coming down the river, just op^o 
over the steamer's larboard bow^, and, as soon as the schoom r was 
observed, the helm of the steamer was put to starboard, in the belief 
that the former would keep down the mid-channel, so as to go down 
with the strenfjth of the tide; but it was held that the steamer was 
to blame, and that the schooner had conducted hi rscif proj tilj 
{The Friends^ 7 Jur. 307). And in the last possibility, where the 
fault i;;^ wholly on one side, — as where the oue ship was hard up iA 
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the wind and laden, but the other had the wind free and wn^ I'frht, 
and the latter not baring given way, the accident occui red it \\ as 
held, that she onght to have given M'ay, and was wrong in not doing 
so (Vernall v. Gamer, I G. & M.) But it is not sufficient to entitle 
tlie siifFering party to claim comeqttmtiul damages^ by reason of the 
detention of his ship while under repair, to aver that his ship might 
have earned a certain amount of probable frei?'ht ; but he must 
prove that he has theieby sustained a direct and positive loss {^ihc 
Clarence. 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 283). 

By § 388 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no 
owner or master of a ship shall be answerable to any person what- 
ever, for any loss or damage occasioned by fault or incapacity of 
any qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, within any district 
w here the employment of such pilot is compulsory by law. The 
65th sect, of the previous Pilots' xVcl (6 Geo. IV. c. 125, now re- 
pealed) was in terms nearly similar ; and, under that section, it was 
held, that an owner claiming exemption from liability for damages, 
by reasoii of having a licensed pilot on board, was bonnd to prove 
thaft the damage was occasioned bj the faiUt of the pilot,--->tbat sec^ 
tion oolj relieving the owners from liahillty for damages done by 
their ship, where the damage was occasioned hy the fault, negli« 
genee, or miscondact of the pilot alone. And, therefore, where a 
ahip, having a licensed pilot on hoard> whilst anchored in the Downs 
— ^the weather being bad — ^was run hito by another vessel, and 
made to start from her anchorage, and was driven into another 
vessel: — ^it was held, in the Court of Admiralty, that she was to 
blame, and liable in damages; becaase— 1st, the ship, notwith* 
standing the bad weather^ and a large number of vessels lying wind- 
bound in the Downs, had neglected to send down her top-gallani 
and main-royat-yards, and also her short fore and miaen top-gallant^ 
masts; and, 2dly, that she did not set her stay-sail and Jib, and so 
drag her anchor off shore ; and this decree of the Admfa-alt; Court 
was affirmed, on the ground, that the neglect to set the stay-sail 
and jib, after she was driven from her anchorage, was the fanlt of 
the pilot alone ; but that the neglect in not sending down the top- 
gallant-masts, &c. was the joint fault of the pilot and the master, 
and that, therefore, the owners were not exempted by the 55th sect, 
of the Pilots* Act (The Christiana, 7 Moore's Rep. P. C. IGO). And, 
in another case, a ship, with a duly licensed pilot on board, was 
condemned in a case of collision, — the fault being equally imputable 
to the pilot and the crew on board (rAe LocliWtOy 3 Bob. Adm. Kep. 
810). 

By the Merchant Shipping Act it is enacted, that if it appears, in 
any case of coUiaiOD, that that collision was occasioned by the non- 
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observance of auy rule for the exhihition of lights^ or the me of foff" 
st(/nals^ issueil in ptirsuauce of § 295, — (see AdmirnJfr/ Jifrntlations 
ftnd Diagrams^ Appt'/ulij:, Note K) — or of the foregoing rule as to 
tho passing of steam or sailing ships, — or the rule as to a stcam- 
gliip keeping that side of a narrow channel which lies on the star- 
board side, — ^the owner of the ship by which the rule has been 
infringed is not entitled to recover any compensation whatever /or 
any damage sui^fninrd bg his skip in that collision, unless it is shewn 
that the circumstances of the case made a departure from the rule 
iiece.ssary (§ 298). 

In rcierence to that part of the foregoing enactment as to the 
non-ob.scrvance of the rule for the exhibition of lights, it has been 
held, that sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the light required by 
the admiralty rales ; and that if a sailing-vessel, negligently lying 
at anchor without a light, bo ran down by 'another vessel, through 
the sheer negligence of the latter in not keepfaig a proper look-ont, 
the owner of the vessel at anchor may recover, notwithstanding hia 
own neglect (The Ponifter, 1 Eecl. and Adm, Bep. 31). And where 
the green light of a steam-vessel had gone out previous to a colli* 
sion, the defence of the owner of the other steam-vessel was sna- 
talned, that the master of bis vessel, on the snpposilaon that the 
approaching vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conform!^ 
with the general rales of navigation, by porting his helm {The Rob 
Boy^ 3 Rob. Adm. Bep. 190). 

The Merchant Shipping Act also enacts, that if, in any case, any 
damage to person or property arises from non-observance of any of 
the rales in §§ 265, 296, and 297, this damage is deemed to have 
been occasioned by the wilful default of the person in diorgo of the 
deck of that ship at the Hme^ unless it is shewn that the clrcnmstanoes 
of the case made a departure from the rule necessary (§ 299). 

Generally speaking, damage sustained by collision is a loss by 

perils of the sea," for which the underwriters are liable, nnless 
that damage is imputable to the fault of the master or mariners of 
the suffering ship, — in which case the better opinion sicems to be, that 
the underwriters are not liable (Smith v. Scott, 4 Taunt. 126). 
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WKECKS) CASUALTIES^ SALYAOE^ ASlf POWERS OF MASTEK*. 

Stranding — Voluntary Strancling, or liunning on Shore — Throwing Goods overboard — 
Fowcrs of Master :. 1. In disposing of wreck— 2. Bondi of Bottomry— 3. Sale of part 
of Corgo^. H]rp0tlk6C*^0D of Ship, Cargo, and Freisfat— 5. Transhipment— Wreck 

on Coasts of United Klnpdom— Duties of Rcccivers—UnclaimLJ Wreck in United 
Kingdom ~ Offences in respect of Wreck— Salvage (General}— Salvage by Her Miyesty's 
Ships— Salvage in United Singdom. 

Stranding. — This term, in its proper acceptation, comes nnder tlie 
usual exception in ehaiter-parties, and bUls of lading, of all and 
cveiy dangers of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatsoever 
uature or kind;" and in all policies of insurance, it falls nnder the 
general words, " of all other perils, losses or misfortnnes,'^ against 
the risk of which the insnrance is. made. In the memorandum com- 
monly attached to policies on goods warranting the enumerated 
artides f^e from average under certain rates, the words are added, 
unless general, or the ship he stranded ; " and it has been decided, 
that these words should he read as if they stood, warranted free 
from average unless general, or tmless the ship be stranded;" the 
meaning of which is, that if the ship is stranded, the underwriters 
are responsible for any loss, however trifling, the cnum^rofec^ articles 
may sustain by sea-damage the same as if no warrant} to be free 
of average had been inserted (Burnett v. Kensington, 7 T.K. 210). 

In policies of insnrance upon a ship, the memorandum in which 
these words are^ is not found, because, if a ship is driven on shore, 
or on a rock, &c., the damage falls under the general term, perils 
of the sea ; but in the policies of insurance on goods, the meaning 
of the words, "or the ship be stranded," is, that by the ship's being 
stranded, the insured is let in to claim for his whole partial loss. It 
is admitted, that the term, ** stranding," is not very happily chosen ; 
but the meaning of the*term has now been pretty accurately defined 
by judicial determinations. The questiou, what is, or what is not a 
stranding? has thus been answered: — **In instances where the 
event happens in the ordinary course of navigation, as, for instance, 
from the regular flnx and rolhix of the tide, without any external 
force or violence, it is not a strand in : but where it arises from an 
accident, and out of the ordinary coarse of navigation, it is. The 
diflSculty consists in the application of the rule " (Per Taunton, J. in 
Wells V. Ilapwood, 3 B. and Ad. 34). " The general principle and 
rule of law is, that where a ve^el takes the gioand in the ordinary 
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and Usual course of the navigation and management in a tide har- 
bour, or river, upon the ebbing of the tide, or from a natural defi- 
ciency of tvater, so that she may float again upon the flow of the 
tide, or the increase of the water, such an event shall not be consi- 
dered a stranding, within the sense of the nu niurandnm ; but, where 
the p^round is tai^en under any extiii i dinnrv circimistance of time 
or place, by reason of some nuu^ual or accidciita.1 occurrence, such 
ail event shall be considered a stranding within the meaning of the 
memorandum. According to the construction that has been long 
put on the memorandum, the words, * unless general, or the ship be 
stranded', are to be considerd of an exeqtHon out of an exception, 
as to the amount of an avmge or iMutial loss, provided for by the 
memorandniD, and, conseqnently, to leave tbe matter at large aoeord- 
ing to tbe meaning of tbe policy ; and as every average loaa 
becomes a cbarge upon tbe underwriters, wbere a stranding takes 
place, wfaetber tbe loss tabs b^en occasion^ by that stranding or no, 
tbe tme and legal meaning of tbe word, ' stranding,' is a matter of 
great importance In policies <tai gOods" (Per Lord Tenterdeiif In 
Wejls V. Hopwood, ut-np.y. 

The application of this rule, itnd of these principles^ will appear 
more distinctly, from a few examples applicaUe to each branch. 

!• " Wbere the ground is taken nnder any extraordinary clrcnm- 
stAnce of time or place, by reason of some nnnsnal or accidental 
oocnrrence, sttoft on evenf i$ a $lTtmdmg wSiOm 1h» meamng of ike 
memoromftfrn,** (tif rap.) ; or, as it has been put by another high 
authority, where the taking of the ground does not happen solely 
from those natural causes, which are necessarily incident to the ordi- 
nary course of the navigation in which the ship is engaged, either 
wholly or in part, that is a stranding " (Per Tindail, C*J» in KougS" 
fbrd V. Marshall, 8 Bing. 468). 

Thus, where the ship insured having arrived opposite the dock in 
tflverpool, the pilot, in the absence of the master, and contrary to 
bis caution against letting her take the ground, laid her aground on 
a bank in the Mersey ; when she floated, he took her to the pier of 
the basin, and made her fast there, with*the intention that she 
should take the ground when the tide fell ; soon afterwards, she took 
the ground astern, and tlio wfiter leaving her, she fell over on the 
side farthest froir. the pier, with such violence, that she bilged and 
broke many of her timbers ; when the tide rose again, she righted, 
but with ton feet water in the hold, by which the cargo was wetted 
and damaged: — it was held, that this was clearly a strandincr, — the 
ship having been taken out of the usual course, and improperly 
mooi od in the pla( o ^\ here the accident afterwards happened (Gar- 
rathei's v, Sydebotham, 4 M. and 8. 77). 
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In another case, the ship, in the course of the voyage, was forced, 
hy tempestuous weather, to take refuge in :i harbour, and, in enter- 
ing it, struck upon an anchor, and on being brought to her moor- 
ings, was found leakj, aud in danger of sinking, and, on that account, 
was hauled with warps higher up the harbour, where she took the 
ground, and remaioed fast there, for half an hour: — it was held, 
that tbis was a stranding within the meaning of the policy (Barrow v. 
Bell, 4 6. and G. iU). 

In another casoi a ship was compelled, in the course of her voy- 
age, to go into a tide harboar, where she was moored alongside a 
qaay, where ships of her burden nsnally were moored, Mi in as safe 
a situation as conld be found; it was necessai^, in addition to the 
usual moorings, to lash her, by a tackle fastened to her masts, to posts 
upon the pier, to prevent lier faUing over ; on the tide 'leaving her, 
the rope being of insnflScient strength, the tackle broke when the tide 
was out, and the ship fell upon her sid6, by which she was stove in 
and greatly injured:*— hi aii action on a policy on goods, it was 
held, that this was a straiidhig (Bhhbp v. Pentland, 7 B. and 
219). 

And where a ship^ bound from Nantes to Dublin, was obliged, 
from stress of weather, to run into the bay of Palais; the gale in- 
creased^ and the master let go the two bower anchors and chains ; in 
consequence of the large anchor dragging, and for the preservation 
of the ship, cargo^ and crew, and particularly to prevent the ship 
going on shore, the master slipped the two chains overboard, got the 
sldp under sail, and succeeded in entering the tidal harbour of Saa- 
ZOD, where, by reason of its being low water, the ship took the 
ground ; she continued there a month, and floated only eight days in 
that month, and then, at the top of spring tides: — it was held, 
that the ship was stranded in the harbour of Sanzon, within the 
meaning of the usual memorandum in the policy of insurance (Gon- 
cora V. Gumey, 20 L. T. 221). 

2. " Where a vc??o1 takes the ground, in the ordinary and usual 
course of navif!:atio!i and mauapnTipnt in a tide river or harbour, 
upon the ebbing of the tide, or from natural deficiency of water, so 
that she may float again upon the liow of the tide, or the increase 
of the water, such an event is not to be considered a stranding with- 
in the TiifMTinrandum " (Per l.ord Tenterden, in Wells, ut sup.); or, 
"by the term, stranding, neither of tlie contracting parties could in- 
tend a taking of the ground by the ship in the ordinary course of 
navigation used in the voyage, upon which she was engaged; other- 
wise, at every ebb of the tide, there would be a stranding ; and the 
memorandum, intended for the security of the underwriters against 
partial losses upon perishable commodities, would be altogether uu- 
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gatory, as the smallest injury to the cargo, occasioned at an eaily 
part of the voyage, wonld always be a loss within the policy, by 
reason of the ship's discharging^ Iter cargo in a tide river or harbo&r ^ 
(Per Tindal, C. J. in Kingsfortl, sup ). 

Thns, a ship, in coming out of port, with a pilot on board, j»truck 
upon a rock about the length of a cable aud a half fi om the shore, 
in consequence of which she fell on her beam-ends, aud remaiued 
about a minute and a half : — this was held merely a touch and go " 
with the ship, and no stranding. (M'Uougle v. Ro. Ex. Ass. Co., 
4 M. and S. 603). In another case, a ship going up the river 
to Cork, under the charge of a pilot, twice took ground tVom ib« 
shallowness of the water, aud remained aground, — on the first 
occasion, eight, and on the second, ten hours ; each time, ^he 
was tloated off by tlie tide, and afterwards, at high water, was 
moored at a quay in Cork harbour ; on the tide ebbing, she fell over 
on her side, and lay on her broadside for two whole tides, by which 
the ship and cargo were much damaged; (taking the grouud iu the 
manner now mentioned, is no more than usnal with all ships of the 
same class in Cork river) : — it was held, that this was not a strand* 
ing within the memorandum, as the ship was proceeding In the ordt- 
nary waj^ and took ground on the ebbing of the tide, witboat aojr 
extraneous accident (Hearne v, £dmund8, 1 B. and B. 388). 

And where a vessel entered a tide harbov, and was moored m 
the very place indicated by the harboor-master ; aud, on the tide 
ebbing, she took the ground in the precise spot where it was intended 
she should, but, in doing so, she struck on some hard snbstanfiei 
which made two holes in her bottom, and the cargo was damaged; 
— this was held not to be a stranding, — the ship having taken the 
ground merely through the ebbing of the tide, and in the very plaee 
where it was intended she should (Kingaford v. Marshall, S fiii|g» 
458). 

The same rule, as to stranding, applies to similar accidents on in- 
land navigation ; as, where a ship was in the Wisbeach river (an ant- 
ficial navigation), and it became necessary to draw off the water for 
the purpose of repairing the navigation, and therefore, the ship was 
placed in the most secure situation that could be found ; but, on the 
waters sinking, the ship accidentally settled down on some piles, noC 
previously known to be there : — ^this was held to be a stranding, — 
the drawing off the water not being an occurrence in the ordinaiy 
course of the voyage, and the accident not having happened in the 
ordinary course of that voyage (Rayner v* Godmond, 5 B. and A. 225). 

In a question of stranding, or no stranding, the amoont of da* 
mage sustained by the ship does not enter; as, where a ship was 
proceeding down a tide river, when the wind suddenly took her 
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a-head, and she tvent asJiorCj stem foremost, on the mud hank of t/ie 
river; there she remained fast for about two bouis, till the tide 
flowed, when she got off, aud proceeded on her voyage ; it was not 
fonnd that she had i>ustaiiied any injury : — hut il uas held, that t\iia 
was a stranding, because, if she is yb/ceti ashore, or driven on a bank, 
and remains for any time on the ground, this is a stranding, without 
reference to the degree of damage she may thereby saatain (Har- 
man v, Vaux, 3. Camp. 430). 

VoLDNTABT Stbandino, qb Rusnsmco AsHOBE. — ^Tbe straading 
wbich has been considered, is that wbich takes place by violence or 
accident; bat the stranding now to be considered, is that which is 
4one by man for a purpose. When a ship is so placed by a storm, 
or other snch illce catise» that the safety of her and the cargo are in 
imminent danger, and, for Ihe generat safety of the whoU^ she is in- 
tentionally run ashore, this is a volnntaiy stranding. Bat it mast 
l>e made distinctly to appear, that this, and this alone, was the sole 
objjact in Tiew, in so running the ship ashore ; and, therefore, this 
running ashore must be shewn to have been done, after as mature 
deliberation and resolution on the part of the master and crew as the 
exigencies of the situation will admit. If, at the time, the situation 
of the ship is so desperate, that, in order to escape from the fury of 
the storm, and to do tb^ best for the safety ofaUy — the will of man 
is exerts, in thus resolving to run the ship on shore ; and if, in con- 
sequence of this determination, she is actually run on shore in what 
appears to be the least dangerous place, though, in doing so, the 
violence of the wind or waves may have co -operated in no small 
degree, the exercise of this will, even under the presence of the then 
impending circumstances, distinguishes a voluntary stranding from 
a stranding forced by the violence of the wind and waves, in which 
man is merely passive. 

But when a stranding takes place under such unavoidable circum- 
stances, it is the special duty of the master to preserve a faithful 
record of the desperate situation in which the ship was placed, of 
the threatening danger, the peculiar circumstances in which the 
stranding was resolved upon, the manner in which it w a.s (.llectcd, 
and the condition of the ship and cargo after the stranding had been 
accomplished. These should be commuuicated without delay to the 
owners and the undei writers, or the owners, at least, siiould com- 
municate these to the underwriters ; aud at the hist opportunity, 
the master should embody these statements in a formal protest 
before a notary, and the extended instrument of this protest, he 
carries along with him among the ship's paper. 

If the ship is got olf in such a state of safety as to be able to per- 
form her voyage, the loss aiisiug from tho voluntary stranding, done 
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for the general safety of the whole, is made good by an average 
contribution. But if, in consequence of the stranding, the ship Is 
lost, or becomes a wreck, hnt the cargo is saved, it has been a much- 
debated question, whether the cargo so saved shall contribute in gene^ 
ral average to the loss of the ship? This properly falls under the 
head of " General Average Contributions," of which afterwards. 

If, in consequence of the stranding, the cargo becomes so damaged, 
or is in such a state, as to be incapable of being conveyed to its 
place of destination, the disposal of it where it is, will be considered 
under "The Fowebs of MAflTER.** 

Terming Goods Overboard. — ^It is an old role, that *^ if goods 
are thrown overboard for the purpose of lightening the ship, the 
sacrifice, thas made for the salce of all, is to be made good by the 
mitribation of all.** It is not, however, with the contribation that 
the shipowner and shipmaster have immediate!} to do. It is with 
the actual overthrowing, the circumstances in which that over- 
throwing took place, the goods averthrown, and the result of that 
overthrowing. 

In the first place, then, the ship must be ui a situation of great 
danger of being lost, from the violence of the wind, or from the 
quantity of water she has shipped, or from her bbmg driven on a 
rock or shallow, when the only chance of preservation seems to be^ 
to lighten the ship by casting out some of the cargo, which, by 
easing the ship, may be beneficial to all. It must not be becattse 
the ship has been at first overloaded, that it becomes necessaiy to 
throw out part of the lading; bat it must be to lighten her, so as she 
may escape out of the difficulty and danger into \n hich she has been 
driven. The goods selected ronst be those which, after such deli- 
beration as the emergency will admit, seem most to encumber the 
ship and to obstruct those extraordinary exertions which, in the 
moment of danger, are required for the general safety ; and those 
goods must be selected and thrown overboard bi/ the mind and agency 
of mnn. If the goods are forced out of the ship by the violence of 
the wind or by the storm, or are washed overboard, or otherwise 
destroyed without any view to the safety of the whole, there is no 
contribution for the lo.^s of these goods; but they must be ?o fhrmm 
over by the acroTirv of man. And the goods must be thus thrown 
overboard, not in the progress of the sliip in t!;e n>\\^] course of the 
voyage, but when she is in a situation f}f extraordijiar^j actual or hnpnul- 
ing danger^ and for the express purpose of lightening the ship /o;- the 
sake of all; so that, if the ship and the cargo remaining on board an: 
lost in the same storm or founder in the same tempest, or if the sliip 
goes to pieces on the rock or shallow upon whicli she has been driven, 
there is no coutributioa for the goods previously thrown overboard^ 
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In effecting this throwing overboard, not only the vnlne of the 
goods actaally thrown overboard, but damage done to other goods, 
or to the ship herself, by catting holes in her sides or deeks, olr 
destroying her npperworks, in order to facilitate tho overthrow,— 4he 
damage so sustained forms part of the loss to be borne by the aver- 
age contribution (2 Arn. 890). 

Bat if the ship and the cargo remaining on board are lost in the 
flame etonn, or by the same peril, or thongh part of the cargo be 
afterwards saved, bat the ship is lost, there is no eontribntion ; nor 
does the part of the eargo saved ooatribnte to that part which was 
saorifioed, as the safety of the one did not arise frtm the sacrifice of 
the other. 

In like manner, [f, for the purpose of lightening the ship, part of 
the cargo is placed in boats or lighters, ibr the purpose of being 
eonTeyed to the shore, and, in the progress to the shore, this pan 
is loBt, but the ship and the cargo remaining on board are saved, 
then there is a eontribntion for the part so lost, as being the means, 
by lightening the ship, of the safety of the rest of the concern. Bat 
if that part which was placed in boats or lighters has been conveyed 
in safety to the Shore, but the ship herself and the part of the cargo 
on board are afterwaids lost in the same storm or by the same acci* 
dent,— in snch case, that part of the cargo so conveyed to the shore 
does not contribnte to the snbseqnent loss of the i^ip and the 
remainder, as the safety of the one was in nowise connected with or 
tttribntable to the after loss of the other. See injra^ ''Gsnebal 

AVBRAOE OOHTUBIITIONSi*' 

PowEBS ov Ma8T£r. — 1. In Disposing of H^red.-^The general 
mle is, that **so long as the snbject-matter which the mas- 
ter is entrusted to navigate, continues as a Mi>, and capable 
of navigation with such repairs as are to be had, he eannot sell it; 
he can only sell the materials when it is broken np, or becomes a 
wreck ; *' and when " no prospect remains of bringing the vessel 
home, to do the best for all concerned, and, therefore, to dispose of 
her for their benefit '* (Per Richardson, J. in Reldir. Darby, 10 East. 
1-13 ; and Parke, B. in Hunter v. Parker, 7 M. and W. 822). This 
power of sale, therefore, can only be exercised by the master in cases 
of extreme necessity^ as in the instance of a wreck which cannot be 
got off, and when the owner, were he present, and in the exercise of 
a sound direction, would himself sell. It is necessary to shew, not 
merely that the master has acted according to the best of his judg- 
ment, and that the sale has been conducted fairly and honestly, but 
further^ that the want of iLiKiirs was produced by tlie perils of tha 
gea^ — that the vessel was in a place wliere no re])airs could be had, 
or, though the repairs might have beeu iiad, it \vas impossible to 
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procure money to pay for these repairs, — and tiiat tin re was au nr- 
gent uecessity for a sale, as the only course which, iu the circumstances, 
was the best for all concerned (Robertson v. Clarke, 1 Bing. 445). 

It is not enough that the ship may hare been surveyed by ship- 
masters or ship-carpenters, and, by them, held to be irrepairable, or 
repairable only at an expense exceeding her value when repaired; 
for such surv eys and reports are of no binding force in this conntry, 
and Avhen these have, at the time, been duly verified upon -xith, 
they are only evidence of the actual state in which the vessel then 
was. But, in order to render this survey and report of value, m 
evidence of the then actual state of the ship, it is necessary that it 
clearly distinguish between the extent of the damage which has evi- 
dently resulted from the recent perils of the sea, and the damage 
which is fairly attributable to other and older causes. And it mast 
distinctly appear, that the ship has ceased to retain ber characta of 
a ship — that she has become a mere wreck — ** a mere cwgeries of 
planks " — and that she was broken up and sold as a wreck. Xhtf 
win best appear from a few instances. 

Thus, a ship, in the course of her voyage, was driven by a current 
upon the Thistle Rock, twenty-eight miles from Gottenburgh, and 
the rock penetrated her bottom, and made very large holes, so tint 
the crew were obliged to leave her for tbe preservation of their lives; 
the master c<msQlted at Gottenburgh with several persons, among 
whom was an agent of Lloyd's, who were all of opinion that the 
ship was a complete wreck, and that the best course was for the 
master to sell her as she lay ; accordingly, on the 4th of October 
(six days after the casualty), she was sold for a small sum ; bat, 
before the sale, on the 2d of October, the ship had floated from the 
Thistle Bpck, and got aground between two recks, on the island of 
Fonio; from this, situation, the mate, with abont twenty men, and 
an anchor and cable, had, on the day before the sale, tried for six 
hoars, to get her off, bat without success ; the porchaser got her off 
in five days, and in fonr days more, brought her to Gottenborgh for 
a small expense ; he afterwards completely repaired her for about 
£750, and after this rqiair, she was worth £1200 : — ^the joiy found 
fat the underwriters, upon the principle in law, that if the maslov 
by means within his reach, could have made a fan: experiment to 
save the ship, with a fair hope 4>f rtftormg her to the charatkr 
i^a diipf he was boand to employ these means, and he could voii 
by selling, turn it into a total loss (Gardner v. Salvador, 1 M. aad 
R. 116). 

And where a ship belongmg to an owner at Liverpool, haviag 
been taken by alleged-pirates ; and recaptured by one of her If aJestT'j 
ships of war, and, the master haying been killed, she was placed is 
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charge of a master of the navy to bring to Liverpool ; having suf- 
fered considerable damage, he put into Fayal, and petitioned the 
director of the customs loi an oflicial survey ; there were three made ; 
and the report was to the effect, that the ship could be repaired for 
about £300 ; but the master being dissatisfied, obtained a private 
survey, which resulted in a report that the ship was unseaworthy, 
and should be condemned ; then, on the petition of the master, the 
director of the customs decreed a sale of the ship by pablic anction, 
and gave official notice thereof, according to the cnstom of the place ; 
she was purchased by a Portuguese merchant, who immediately re- 
paired her, and sent her with a cargo to Bristol, where she was 
arrested by the original owners :^it was held, 1. that the master (of 
the navy) had the authority of an ordinary master, and no more} 

2. that the validity of the sale must be tried by the law marithne ; 

3. that by the law maritime, as well as by the law of England, the 
sale of a ship by a master, though hanafide^ can be justified only by 
urgent necessi^ ; 4. that the cbcnmstances of the case did not 
shew an urgent necessity for the sale ; and, 5. that the sale was in- 
valid, and the ship must be restored to the original owner, with 
costs (Th0 -Si^edo, or T^e EUaa Carmsh^ 17 Jnr. 738). 

On the other hand, where a ship, homeward bound from the Mau- 
ritius, on making land at Algoa Bay (Gape of Good Hope), met with 
very bad weather, which increased to a gale, that continued inces- 
santly till she arrived off Symond's Bay, on nearing which, the mas- 
ter, by firing distress guns, got assistance from the inhabitants, who, 
with much difficulty, brought the ship into port. She was imme- 
diately surveyed ; but the extent of the damage could not be ascer- 
tained, as she had a fall cargo on board ; she was^ therefore, un- 
loaded, and surveyed a second time, when the surveyors — among 
whom was an agent of Lloyd's — on the master's applying for advice, 
recommended that the ship should be sold, as the expense of repair- 
ing her would much exceed her ori^nnal value ; acting on this advice, 
and beitis" i'j:norant of the insurauces eftected on her, the master sold 
the '^liip and the damaged part of the cargo for £1100 (the ship 
h:ivii; ^^ been valued at £8000, and the freight at £^1000, in the re- 
spective policies) ; no estimate of the expense of repairing ^^■as pro- 
duced ; but the purchaser succeeded, after a month had ela})sed, in 
brin;^ing the ship round to Table Bay, wliere slie might have been 
fully repaired, but, finding her so damaged as to make that course 
nnadvisaljle, she was broken up instead uf being rejiaired;^ — under 
these circumstances, the insured on the ship claimed for a total lo??, 
and he was found entitled to recover the full amount, on the ground 
that an urgeut uecetsity had been made out for the sale (Kobertson 
V. Glarke, 1 Bing. 445). 
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In another case, a ship, insared from the Cape of Good IIoi)e to 
Louduu, was, while taking in her cargo in Table Bay, driven ashore 
by a tremendous storm, which left her high and diy iu the strand, 
above the level of water- mark, where sliu lay imbedded eight 
feet deep iu sand, and very much strained and damaged ; surA cys 
were made, and the result being that, in the opinion of experienced 
persons, the ship either could not be yot off at all^ or, if so, only at a 
namus expense^ the master sold her as she lay, about ten days after 
the stranding ; — ^in about three months, the pm^chaser, after several 
nnsiiooessfol attempts, saooeeded in getting her off; and having beea 
repaired (at what expense did oot appear), she afterwards made 
several voyages to England : — in an action on a policy on the freight, 
as for a total loss, the presiding judge tiioiight the propriety of the 
sale so clear, that the jury, without hesitation, found for the insured* 
on the ground that the master was jostifled in selling (Mount 9. 
Harrison, 4 Blng. 388> 

The general right of the master to sell the ship, at betmeea km 
and his owner^ has been stated with grtot precisian and accuracy Im 
the followmg passage:-—^* That the master has, by yklue of his anp 
thority, not m^ly those powers which are necessaix ftirthe xkavi- 
gation of the ship, and the conduct of the adventure to a sale tenii- 
nation, but also a power, when such terminatum becomes hepeJm^ ami 
no protpept naunns of bringing the wasd Aame^ to do the best for all 
concerned, and therefore to dispose of her for their benefit** (Per 
Parke, B., in Hunter v. Parker, 7 M. and W. 342). 

But, here, two circumstances must be kept in view to jostify' the 
master in selling the ship: — 1. If he has no means of getting the 
repairs done in the place where the injaiy ooours; or, 2. If, being a 
place where they might be done, he has no money in his possession, 
and is not able to raise any. The first applies to the case where 
there are neither materials nor workmen for the repairs ; and the 
second, where, though materials and workmen can be found, the 
master has no means of raising funds to pay for these repairs. 

As to the first, tlie mere fact of the ditticulty of procnring materials 
for the repair will not justify the master in sellins: the ship, where 
she is not iiTeparably damaged, or not so damaged that the exjiense 
of the repairs would exceed her value when repaired. For instance, 
a ship, bound from Cork to Quebec, arrived at the latter place, but 
the season being too far advanced before she was ready to return, 
she was removed into the basin ; but, before the expiry of the six 
months in a time policy, she was driven thence by the drift ice, and 
was damaged by running on the rocks ; this was in November, and 
the condition of the ship could not be ascertained till the next 
Bpriiig, when, on a siuvey, she was found to be much. boJged and 
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iojured, bat not Irreparably 8o; in the progi eas of the repairs, diffi- 
culties arose for want of materials ; and, after conenlting the mer~ 
chants and agents in the oonntry, the master sold her : — it was beid« 
that the ship should be considered as damaged on 19th November, 
but not totally lost (Furneaux v. Bradley, 1 Park, d05)« 

And as to the inability of the master to procnre money or credit 
for the purpose of repairs, the following case has been decided:— 
A ship, insured from London to the East Indies and back, was so 
damaged by the perils of the seas, at the outset of her komewurd 
voyage, that she was forced to put back to Calcutta for repami ; on 
arriving there, several surveys were had, all of which, except one, 
were attended, at the master^s request, by the official surveyor ap- 
pointed by Lloyd's agents ; it appe^ured by these surveys, that the 
ship was greatly shattered, and that to repair her would cost £5000 
(she being valued In the policy at £8000) ; Lloyd's agents refused 
to aocept an offer of abandonment, and equally declined to autho- 
rise the ship's being repaired ; under these circumstances, the mas- 
ter, having in vain sought advice from three of the most respectable 
hoBses in Calcutta, and having failed to procure an advance of 
money on ^ h^poAecathn of the ship (though he was offered it on 
hypothecating the cargo also)^ sold the ship at Calcutta for £1200 ; 
on the trial, he swore, that he bad no money to go on with the re* 
pairs, and that, had Ihe ship been his oum, he would have pursued 
the same course : — it was found, that there was a justifiable cause 
for selling the ship ; and the owner, who had 'given notice of aban- 
donment, was held entitled to recover as for a total loss (Head v. 
Bonham, 3 B. and B. 147). 

Bat when the want of means to get the ship repaired arises from 
the fault or neglect of the agent, or correspoiklent of the owner, in 
the foreign port where these repairs are required, the master*8 ina- 
bility to repair will not justify a sale, nor entitle the owner (the 
insured) to recover as for a total loss. As, where a West Indian 
bbi]j, insured from London to St Thomas, struck upon some sunken 
locks just off the harbour of St Thomas, but she was got off ;uid 
brought into port there, so much damaged that she could not be 
safely navigated on another voyage without being hove down and 
repaired ; the means for making these repairs existed at St Thomas; 
but, owing to the negligence of the owner's agents resident there, 
^nd the ndscundnct of the local authorities, who twice condemned 
the ship upon two imperfect surveys, the repairs were not done ; and 
the master, having tried to sell her as a ship, but being unable to 
find bidder.s, and being ordered to tow her out of the harbour, ulti- 
mately broke lier up, and sold her for firewood : — it was held in law, 
that, if the ship might have been repaired bat for the negligence of 
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the agents of the insured, he conld not recover as for a total loss ; 
and the jury accordinfjly found, that ouly an average loss had been 
sustained (Tanner v. Bennet, R. and M. 182). 

Agaiii, with respect to tlie nature and extent of the repairs neces- 
sary, these are not to be understood as a complete state of repair, 
such as may be necessary to enable the ship to carry on the same 
cargo, but only such repair as is necessary to enable her, as a ship, 
to keep the sea, and to render her mamgahh and capable of being 
carried on, either in ballast, or with any kind of cargo, to her port 
of defltinatloD. The underwriters do not undertake titat the ship 
shall be able to cany this or that cargo ; if the ship could have 
come to England in ballast (eeTtainly wiA ea^ cairgo% 60 that, on 
arrlyal, she wonld have been worth the money expended on her, she 
onght to have been repaired for the purpose" (Per Lord Tenterden, 
In Boyle v, Dallas, 1 M. and B. 48). The meaning of repairs " is 
therefore, sach repairs as are necessary to put the ship in a navi* 
gable condition for the voyage (Thompson v. Colvin, D. and W. 
140). And as to the expense of these repairs, this most be con- 
fined to the repairing of the damage anang frdm ike perUs insured 
aff€mut, particularly where the ship is admitted in the policy to have 
been seaworthy at the commencement (Phillips v, Natme, 16 Jar, 
194). And, in estimating these expenses, it is a necessary qnes- 
tion. What will it cost to repair the ship where she lies? In an* 
swering which, all the then existing circumstances must be taken 
Into consideration, as the ^difficulty of obtaming materials, the nn* 
favonrable season of the year, &c. (Thompson, ut sup.). 

If, then, the damage sustained by the ship from the perils insured 
against, is so great, as that she cannot be pnt in a state of repair 
necessary for pursuing the voyage insured, except at an expense 
which would exceed her repaired value, the owner is not bound to 
incur that expense, but is at liberty to abandon, and treat the loss 
as a total loss (Per Tindal, C. J. in Benson v. Chapman, G ^f. and 
G. 810). But, then, this estimated expense of the repairs must 
not be a mere nwrtstiriru; cost^ — not a matter of doubt and uncer- 
tainty wbetlicr the expense would or would not have exceeded the 
value ; but it must be so preponderating an excess of expense, that 
no reasonable man could hesitate as to the propriety of -selling, under 
the circumstances, instead of repairing (JLbid.y in Soames v. Sugwe, 
4 C. and F. 283). 

2. Bonds of Bottomry . — These are in use in all countries of mari- 
time commerce. They are granted by the owner or master under 
circumstances which authorise him to borrow money, and to pledge 
the keel or bottom of the ship (a part being used for the whole), in 
security of the Joss. These are considered valid, upon the ground oj 
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necessiti/ only; and it is upon the same principle of necessity, that a 
later bond is entitled to priority of payment over a former one, as, 
without the aid of the later bond, the property would be totally lost, 
botli 10 the owner and the former liulder. This principle is, how- 
ever, confined to bonds given nnder this species of necessity, at a 
foreign port, wiiere the master and owners have no personal credit, 
and no other means of procuring the necessary supplies for the repair 
of the ship {The Rhadamanthe, 1 Dod. Ad. R. 201). And this 
right of the master so to take np money on bottomry, must arise ont 
of an unforeseen and unprovided for necessity, as he is not the owner 
of the ship, and cannot bind him, or give a preference to one over 
Another, but ia the special circumstances, and for the general iute- 
resm of all parties in the protection of the whole. And, therefore, 
1. This neeesrity mast arise io the coarse of, and fbr the purpose of 
co&tinnmg, the voyage. 3. It most be, generally at least, in a 
Ibreign port where anpplies and repairs haire become necessary. 
And, $, The master^s powers of borrowing on bottomry must arise 
on accoont of his haviog no other credit, or means of obtaining 
money on the credit of the property {Prince ofSeue Cobwff^ 3 Hag. 
Ad. B. 392). 

It Is the Titsl principle of these bonds^ that they haye been taken 
where the owner was Icoown to have no credit, and no resources for 
obtaining the necessaiy supplies ; and it is this state of nnprovided 
necessity, that alone supports these bonds^ and the absence of that 
necessity is their undoing. Where bottomry bonds are given fairly 
and honestly, «nd for legitimate purposes, they are to be liberally 
protected. It is important for the interests of commerce, that a 
master, in a foreign port> standing in need of assistance, arising ont 
of some unforeseen necessity, to complete a voyage, and having no 
credit, should, for that o):gect, be invested with a power to pledge 
the ship, and charge upon it the repayment of the loan, in case of 
her safe arrival ; but, on the other liand, it is highly necessary for 
the protection of shipowners, that the master's power in that respect, 
should be limited by the necessity of the case, and that the transac* 
tion should be cautiously watched. If the master takes up money 
from a person who knows that he has a general credit in the place, 
or at least an empowered consignee or agent willing to supply his 
wants, the giving a bond of bottomry is a void transaction, — not 
effecting the property of the owner, — only fixinj:^ loss and shame on 
i\w. fraudulent lender; but where honourably transacted under an 
honest Jininrnncp of this fact,-^an if^iiorjirtce that cannot be removed 
by any reasonable inquiry, — such bonds are to be upheld, as neces- 
sary for the support of commerce in its extremities of distress, and, 
as such, recoguised ia the maritime codes of all ages and nations 

u 
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(Per Lord Stowoll, in The Nehon, 1 Hag, 175; aod Sir Joba 
Nichol, in The Reliance, 8 Hag. 74). 

Tlii>' hoiid can be granted, not only by the master ^i[)f)earing on 
the ccrtilicate of registry as appointed by the owners, but by masters 
substituted and appointed abroad, and by masters by succession. 
£veu where the subsiitured niajiter was appointed by the consignee 
of the carj^o, by whom also the money was advanced, the bond was 
sustained i'l'he A/txander^ I Dod. 278). Where also the master 
wa8 ap|)oiiii( (I by the consul, and some imputation was attempted 
to be throuii Oil the consul's motive for making the appointment to 
secure hi^ own fees, the bond was sustained {T/ie Zodiac^ 1 Hag. 
320). And a siiniUr decision was pronounced in the case of a Bri- 
tish ship, of which the lua^ilci' and oiiicLTi were murdered in a 
mutiny, aiul winch, having come into a foreign port, was lakca pos- 
session of by the British consul, who appointed a master, and gave 
a bottomry bond on the ship {The Cynthia^ 16 Jur. 748). ia the 
case of The Wak^eid^ decided in July 1829, and noticed in t^e 
report of the case immediatelj to be referred to» tbe^ was a succes- 
sion of masters, owing to. a mortaUty which prevailed In the West 
Indies, who were appointed under varioQs eircnmstanoes, in di&reni 
islands^ and bj the agents or consigoees ; and some of whom gmre 
bonds for repairs done not only by their own order, but by the di- 
rections of their predecessors ; and those bonds were sustained, there 
being nothing to impeach the integrity of the wh6le transaction. And 
where a bond of bottomry was granted by a master appok^ed chiefly 
by the underwriters after abandonment, the courts on tlie ground of its 
haying been highly beneficial for the preservation of the property, pro- 
noonoed for the validity of the bond {T%e Kemumkif OstlU^ fk Hag. 7). 

From the cases already referred to, it haa been seen that a bond 
of bottomry may be granted to the consignee of the cargo, or to a 
British consul \ and bonds have been snstainod when granted to the 
agent of the owner {The Ilno^ 2. Dod. 139), or to one who had 
previously acted as agent in the concerns of the. ship (The Oruntaif 
3 Bob. 243). 

It is the general principle applicable to these bonds, that they can 
alone be given for the furtherance of the voyage on which the ship ia 
actnally engaged ; and this principle is not affected by the circum- 
stance, that, by the law of the country where she Is seized, the sbip 
may be arrested and sold for a debt owing by the owner to his agent 
at Malta, being the balance of accounts-current between them, in- 
curred anterior to the voyage on which the ship was engaged at the 
time, and the master had given a bottomry bond in order to release 
bis ship from arrest) — this bond was not sustained {The Osmanlif S 
Bob. 198.) 
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In order to render valid a bond of bottomry, stipuhuiug payment 
of a principal sum, aud marine interest, it is essential that the 
money should be originally advanced on the security of the ship it^ 
self, — fortbe bond cannot be carried back, to cover money which has 
been advanced before on personal credit. But, if the money has been , 
advanced on the express understanding, that it was to be secured 
by a bond of bottomry, then the executioii of that bond may be de- 
Uiyed until the whole amount gS the expenaeSy and of the money 
necessary to defray them, has been ascertained and advanced;, bat, 
it can have no reference to any money advanced before any such se* 
curity was in eontemplation (Per Lord Stowell, in TAe Hero^ 2 Dod. 
142). And, though it may bo a question whether a lender on bot- 
tomry is boond to see to the application of the money he advances, 
yet, it is clear, that he mnst make due inqnhry to ascertain that a 
lieeessity exists,, and that without money so advanced, the ship can- 
not proceed on her voyage. When this neoes^ty his been ascer- 
tained to exist, the lender may. not be reqnired to see to the 
Eppiicatiott of the loan.; bnt, when a ship arrived with a consider- 
able cargo in a foreign porl^ and remained theiiS for some consi- 
derable time, and wliere the repairs have been nnimportant, and all 
ber stores furnished, and then a bond of bottomry granted with 
maritime interest :r— the bond was not sustained {The Orelia, 3 
, Hag. 84). 

But a bottomry bond may be good in part, and bad in part ; and, 
accordingly, in The Hero^ above referred to, the bond was held valid 
for the money advanced with the view to that security, but it was 
held altogether void, with respect to that which had been previously 
advanced on the personal credit of the master, or his owner. And<, 
in another case, the bond bound the owners personally y w ell as the 
Bhip and freight; but the first part was lield insi^ific^iit, and did. 
not at all affect the eflBciency of those parts wliich had an aGknow.- 
ledged operation (TAe Ndson, 1 Hag. 175). 

Bonds of bottomry have no settled or precise form; bnt it is ne- 
cessary that there be expressed the occasion which luduced. the 
necessity of borrowing on bottomry, the sum so borrowed, the 
premium or marine interest to be paid, the ship and voyage, the risk 
to be run by the lender, and the security of the ship itself for 
payment. No person is entitled to maritime interest ujmju a loan 
on bottomry, who dues not take upon himself the perils of the voy- 
age ; but it is not nece.*sary that his doing so sljould be declared 
expressly, and in terms, tliough this is often done. It is siiilicient 
that the fact can be collected from ull the parts of the instrument, 
construed liberally, so as to give effect to the intention of the par- 
tied (Per Lord Teutej:den in Simouda v. Hodgson, 3 B. and Ad. 58). 
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It is essential, thercforo. to the validity of a bond of bottomry, in 
which the maritime interest is stipulated, that the liability of the 
lender to the sea risks shall appear, or can be fairly collected frorn 
its terms, otherwise the bond will be void, both as a charge upoa 
the ship, and against the person of the borrower. Accnrdinply, 
where a bottomry bond contained no such liability on the lender, 
but, on the contrary, the borrower was to run all risks, aud be an- 
swerable for all misfortunes, and there was an express clause, stipu- 
lating payment of the sum borrowed, within thirty days afitr intel- 
ligence of the loss: — it was held, that, here, the very essence of 
bottomry was wanting (The Atlas, 2 Hag. 53). 

These bonds arc for the protection of the foreign merchant ad- 
vancing the money, who is presumed to be an entire stranger to the 
owner of the ship, aud to have no means of judging of his solvency. 
With the owner he has no acquaintance, and be has nothing to look 
to for his security, but the visible property of the ship in his place 
of residence (Per Lord Stoweli in The Bhadamanthef 1 Pod. 206). 
It is, therefore, a general rule, that the master has no power to bor- 
row money on tx>ttomry, in the place of kk owmr^e residence; and, 
in this respect, the whole of the oonntry of that residence, is held to 
be the place of his residence, unless, from special circnmstaaces, an 
extreme difficolty of communication exists between the master and 
his owner (Abbot. 154). A bottomry bond was held vaiid^ whidi 
had been granted at New York, by the master of a yessel, whose 
owner resided at St John*s, Kew Brunswick — a communication, by 
electric telegraph, existing between the two cities, but no intimation 
had been made to the owner of the bottomry, until after the bond 
had been executed (TAe Orimtal^ 3 Rob. 248). And a bond of 
bottomry upon the ship, cargo, and fVefght, granted by the master, 
with the consent of the owners of the ship, in the country where the 
owners resided, was held valid, although no previous communicstioa 
had been made to the owners of the cargo^ of the necessities of tiie 
ship, and of the intention of taking up money on bottomry, — the 
bond being granted In Sweden, and the ownei*s of the cargo being 
resident in Hull {The Bonaparte^ 3 Rob. 298). 

The usual condition of a bottomry bond is, that the principal som 
in the bond, with the stipulated interest to become due thereon, 
shall be payable, at or before the expiration of a certain number of 
days after the safe arrival of the ship at her moorings in her port 
of destination, or, in case the ship should be lost, before her arrival 
at her port of destination from her then intended voyage ; then the 
payment of the principal sum lent, and intnrp:^t, shall not be de- 
manded or be recoverable by the lender, but shall cease and deter- 
mine, aud the loss thereby be wholly borne and sustained by the 
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lender ; and that, then and from thenceforth, the bottomry bond 
shall be void. 

Where the master of a ship, after liaving given a bottomry bond 
on ship and freight to one person^ chartered the ship to another, 
who, by the tenns of the charter-party, was to advance part of 
the freight to defray necessary expenses already iDcurred, and the 
balance of the freight was then made payable to the bondholder in 
discharge of the bond : — it was held that the bondholder had no 
claim upon the freight advanced, as against the consignees of the 
cargo, and the consignee of the freight {The Cynthia^ IG Jur. 749)* 
And where the master granted a bottomry bond on the shi]), cargo, 
and freight at the port where the owner of the cargo and charterer 
of the ship resided, after advertUementfi for a loan on bottomry had 
been pobliDhed, of which the owner and charterer was aware, as 
well as of the unseawortby condition of the ship, and of the fact, that 
hia cargo had been laden and unladen while the ship was In port ; 
bat no more direct commmilcation was made to him, nor any appli- 
cation fbr advances : — ^it was held that the advertisements were not 
aaffident notiee, and, therefore, the bond was held bad, so far as the 
interest of the owner and charterer was effected {The Ncuva Loan" 
ete, 17 Jar. 2d3). Bat a letter from the British consnl in a foreign 
port, written on behalf of the master of a small British ship^ and his 
agent, informing the consignees in fingUnd of the damage snstained 
by the ship, bnt making no application for money, nor referring to 
the necessity of repairs, — ^was held sufficient notice for the purpose 
of raising money on bottomry (The Bonaparte^ 17 Jar. 285). 

Where the master repairs the ship on bottomry, and brings her 
home, the owner cannot, by refusing to pay the amount of the bot- 
tomry bond^ entitle himself to recover from the underwriters^ as for 
a total loss on the ship (Wilson v, Forster, 6 Taunt 25) ; but where 
the repairs are done, not by the master as the agent of the owners, 
bat by mere strangers^ without his sanction or authority, — if the 
ship arrives charged with bottomry expenses, which exceed her 
marketable value : — ^this la a constructive total loss (Holdsworth v. 
Wise, 7 B. and C. 794). 

When the bottomry bond becomes due, the principal sum, and 
the maritime interest, if not then paid, forms an accumulated sum 
bearing legal interest (2 Mar. 757). 

Salb of Past of Caboo. — In so far as regards the cargo on 
board, the master is just in the situation of a common carrier, en- 
trusted with goods to their place of destination. This is his only 
relation to the cargo and its owner ; and it is plain, that his primary 
duty is to convey and deliver that cargo, in tenns of his bills of lad- 
ing. He is not the agent for the owners of the cargo, and has no 
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power over it; and altli*»ngb, in a case of absolute and urgent ne- 
cessity, lie can, as will be inimediattly seen, hypotliecate the ship or 
cargo, or both, in order to raise money for the purpose of enabling 
the ^iiij) to continue her voyage, he can only so hypothecate the 
cargo f<n- thin purpose. In the same ea*e of urgen* necessity, it is 
generally agreed, that tlie master can sell a part (tf thecargo^ for the 
purpose of applying the proceeds to the repair of the ship, for the 
prosecution of the voyage; the sale of a part^ and the frypotfiecaiion 
of the tvholej being considered in law, the same in the result. Bat 
as this authority to sell a part can only arise ont of this state of ne* 
oessity, the same state of necessity mmt ]imit the extent to which 
this ftnthoritjr to sell can be lawfallj exercised, and the part add 
mast only be adeqnate to the occaaion of that neeeaaity. One iimi* 
tation, however, is effectnally prescribed, that this power of selling 
cannot extend to the whole, becanse it never can be for the benefit 
of the cargo, that the whole should be sold to repair a ship, which 
is to proceed empty to the place of her destination ; and the power 
of selling, for the repair of the ship, most be limited to the sale of a 
part, though it may not be possible to assign the exact part (Per 
Lord Stowell in The iSradtudme^ 3 Rob. Ad. R. 255), 

But as the all-important dnty of the master is the safe convey- 
ance of the cargo in his ship, to its place of desttnatioD, and as his 
only relation to the owners of the cargo Is that of a carrier^ he has 
no power to interfere with it, far less to dispose of any part of iL 
He is only jostified In a case of extreme necessity, when his ship 
cannot prosecute her voyage without repairs, and when be has tried 
all other resources to raise money to do so, and these have failed, 
in selling such a part of his cargo as will be sufficient to pat his ship 
in that state of repair, which has been rendered necessary, to enable 
her to prosecute her voyage, and carry the remainder of the cargo to 
its place of destination. If a sale is made under any other circam- 
8tancc«, and without this absolute and justifying necessity, which 
supersedes all human laws, the master and bis owners are respon- 
sible to t!ie owner of the goods so sold. 

As where a ship, in the course of her voyage from India, waa 
wrecked otT the Cape of Good Hope, and some Indigo, part of tho 
cargo, was saved from the wrecV, not matt i i iHy damaged, and was 
sold by public auction, by the authority ot the master, actinfj 
honestly, and according to the best of his judgment, for the benefit 
of all concerned ; but, at a subsequent trial, it was f und, that there 
was no absolute nccrssihj for the sale; and this indigo having been 
scut to this conntry, the original owners were held entitled to re- 
cover its value (Freeman v. East India Company, 5 B. and A. 617). 
In this case, it was remarked that there wae no pretence for a sale, 
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as the ship was wrecked in a Biitiah possession, and, the cargo not 
being' perishable, nor materially damacrcd^ whcie abiindani means of 
traTislii{)nient existed : and, at all events, it might have been ware- 
housed at the C t| (\ till the owner's directions had been received, as 
to what was to be done with it. 

This sale of part of the cargo, if not otherwise jnstifiable, will not 
be rendered justifiable or valid, by having bee n made under the au- 
thority of a Vice-Admiralty Court abroad (Cannan v. Maebam, I 
Bing. 248); such court having no authority to order a sale. 

The loss sustained on the sale of the goods, thus rendered neces- 
sary to defray the expense of necessary repairs, through the inabi- 
lity of the master, otherwise to raise money to do so in the port of 
distro?'?, is not recoverable from the underwriters on the goods; 
there being no such head known in the law of insurance, as loss by 
safe. As, where the ship bi'ing disabled, by the perils of the sea, 
from pursuing her voyage, was obliged to put into port to repair; 
and, in onler to defray the expense of these repairs, the master 
having no other means of raising money, sold part of the goods, and 
applied the proceeds in payment of these expenses : — it was held, 
that the underwriter on goods was not answerable for this loss 
(Powell V. Gudgeon, 5 M. and S. 431). And where a ship being 
disabled, by perils of the sea, from pursuing her voyage, pat into a 
port to repair; and, in order to defray the expenses of these repairs, 
and having no other means of raising money, the master sold part 
of the goods, and applied the proceeds in payment of these ex* 
penses : — it was held, that the underwriter on the goods was not 
answerable for this loss, the sale of the goods being rendered neces- 
sary, not by any peril of the sea, bnt by the inability of the master 
to find money in any other way to repair the ship (Sarqny v. Hob- 
son, 2 B. and C. 7). Neither Will the underwriter on the freight, 
be liable to the insared, for the loss of the freight of the goods so 
sold (Moody v, Jones, 4 B. and 0. 894) ; nor w ill the owner of the 
goods sold be liable for freight on the goods (Vlierboom, ui tii/«). 

But there are instances in which, under such a case of absolnte 
necessity, the master will be justified in selling the wluUe cargo. 
Suppose the case of a ship driven into port with a perishable cargo, 
where the master eonld hold no correspondence with the proprietor ; 
snppose the vessel nnable to proceed, or to stand in need of repairs 
to enable her to proceed in time. In snch emergencies, the autho- 
rity of agent is necessarily devolved npon him, unless it conld be 
supposed to be the policy of the law, that the cargo should be left to 
perish without care. What must be done? He must^ in such case, 
exercise bis Judgment, — ^whether it would be better to tranship the 
cargo, if he has the means, or to sell it? It may be admitted that 
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lie. is not absolutely bound to tranship ; he may not have the meaos 
of transhipment ; but, even if he has, he may act for the best in dead* 
iiKj to sell. If he acu nn wisely in that decision, still the foreign 
purchaser will be safe under his acts : — ^ he had twi mtant ^ 
iranahippmgy he u under an obligation to eeU, imless it can be said 
that he ia under an obligation to let il perisli. (Per Lord Stowett 
In The OraHtttdine, 3 Rob. 256.) 

Thna, where a cargo of rice was shipped at Baiavia to be delivered 
at Rotterdam, but the ship was so disabled in a hurricane as to be com- 
pelled to pat into the Manrltias, and the rice, haTtog been found to be 
damaged, and in a state of rapid putrefaction, and, therefore, would 
have perished if it had been left at the Maoritinsy or had awaited 
the repairs to carry it to its port of destination^ was, of necessity, 
sold by the master, who acted honestly, bnt without the kuowledge of 
either the shipper or the shipowner ^the sale^ therefore, transtoed 
the property, aud bound the owner. (Vlierboom Chapman, ISM. 
and W. 2dO.) And, where a ship loaded with bides, on a voyage 
from Valparaiso to Bordeauj^ sprung a leak, which obliged her to 
put into Bio Janeiro, as the nearest port to repair, the whole cargo 
was neceetar^ landed there^ in ordw to repair the ship, and putre- 
faction was found to have commenced in the hides, owing to the 
moisture which had got into the hold through the leak-— they bebg 
all what is termed greased/' the hair comiog oS on the fingers on 
handling. This partial fermentation increased so much at Rio, that 
it became impossible to send on the hides with any hope of reaching 
their port of destination ui a saleable state as hides ; for, had it been 
attempted to carry them on, they would, by the progress of putre- 
faction, have lost their character of hides before they arrived at Bor- 
deaux ; and, consequently, they were sold at Kio for a small sum,^r 
the purpose of tanninrf. In tliis case, aud under these circumstances, 
though the vessel could be, aud in fact was repaired, the duty aud 
ri«,'ht of the master immediately to sell, was equally imperative and 
cicar. (Roux v. Salvador, 3 Bing. K. C. 524.) 

Laying aside the instance of damaged or destroyed goods which 
have to be sold before the termination of the voyage, when goods 
are neccbsarily sold by the master in the port of distress, for the 
purpose of raising money to pay for the necessary repairs, the loss 
thence arising must be made good to the owner of the goods by the 
owner of the ship; and, therefore, as the disposal of any part of the 
cai'go by tiie master is looked with great suspicion, and hi^ 
motives and actings in doing so are watched with the utmost vijji- 
lance, it is preferable, where that can be done, to raise thu iiioiuy 
required to pay for the uecesijary repairs, by hypothecation of the 
ship, cargo, and freight. 
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Htpotbbcatiov of Ship, GABao, andFbeioht. — ^Wbere the valae 
of the ship aod fireiglit is deemed an msufficient secarity for the snm 
reqaired in a foreiga port, the master has power dther to sell a part 
of the cargO) or to hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight, inseeuritif 
of the snm lent. But, this dangerous power can only be resorted to' 
when all other means of raising money have been tiied and have 
failed ; and the ship, cargo, and freight can only be hypothecated m 
a part qfdisires8^ for the purpose of raising the necessary lands to 
pay for those repairs, whieh are absolotely reqaired by the perils of 
the sea, to enable the ship to proceed with her cargo to her port of 
destination. 

In the case, therefore, of a ship being in a state of distress in a 
foreign pon, where the maste^r is a stranger, and without an oppor* 
tani^ of communicating with the owners or their agent, and, keeping 
in view the perfbrmance of his duty — tke setfe conrtijance of the eargo^ 
in Uui somt ehip^ to ^ pari €f destinatian — ^he must first look out for' 
the means of repairing his ship, of patting her in a fit state of repahr, 
for the prosecution and termination of the voyage contracted for ; 
and, to paj for these lepsirs, thus rendered absolutely necessary, be 
can, after all other means and resources have been tried and have 
ffdled, hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight as a security for the 
money so requhred. That in such an ettremity, the master can 
pledge the ship and flight as a security for the necessary advances, 
is nndonbted, and that he can tdi a part qf^e cargo for the same 
purpose, is established by numerous anthorities ; and, as the hypo- 
thecation of the whole cargo for the same purpose, if it alfects the 
cargo at all, will finally operate to the sale of a part^ the hypothecation 
of the whole is held, iu law, equivalent to the sale of a part. And 
tiiat. fur tliic very good reason, because it enables the whole to 
be carried to its proper and to the best market, at the place ui its 
destination, and in the hands of its proper consignees. (2V<e Grati' 
tudine, 3 Kob, 255.) 

But, in such circumstances, the master should be extremely careful 
to preserve proper evidence of the state in which his ship reached 
the port of distress — of the extent of the repairs absolutely necessary 
to enable her to proceed on the voyage — of the estimated expense of 
these repairs — of the impossibility, difficulty, or delay of communi- 
cating with the owners of the ship and cargo — of the means adopted 
to raise money on the shi)) and freight — of the impropriety of a sale 
of a ]m t of the cargo in that port of distress — and of the necessity 
of hypothecating the ship, cargo, and freight, as a security for the 
money required to pay for the necessary repairs. 

Transhipment. — When the master, being a stranger, arrives in 
a state of distiess in a foreign port, aud without an opportunity of 
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commnnicating with the owners or their agent, — in such circnm- 
stances, it is admitted, that, though en^fwwerui to tranship, if 
be has the opportnnitj, he is not bound to tranship (Per Lord 
Stowell in The CfratUudifUf vi sup.) And, wkere goods wen 
shipped under a bill of lading in a general ship, which was prevented 
from completing her voyage iu oonseqnenoe of damage occasioned, 
and, in conseqnence of this damage, it became necessaiy to tran8hl]» 
the goods into other two vesselSi by which these goods were fo^ 
warded to their port of destination at less than the original freight, 
and duly delivered to their owner in London : — ^in an action bj the 
owner of the first ship for the original freight— though the qnestios 
was not decided whether the master was bounds if he had tfae 
opportunity, to forward the goods by some other conveyance to 
their plsce <if destination — it was held, that, at^any rate, the master 
was at liberty to do so, by a conveyance eqnaUy cheap, if he thoogiit 
fit; and if the goods arrived at the place of destination bysndi 
other conveyance, he was entitled, on the freighter obtaining the 
paoih, to the whole freight originally contracted for, tboogk the 
freighter was named as consignee only in the bill of lading ; and 
the bill of lading, under which the goods were shipped by the 
second conveyance, made another party consignee, and though by 
the second conveyance the goods were carried lor less than the 
freight originally contracted for <Sbipton v, Thornton, 9 Ad. k 
EM. 314). 

In delivering the opinion of the Court of King*s Bench in this 
case, Lord Denman, C.J., stated — " It is dear, that, by the con- 
tract, the sliipowner, and the mn-trr as his agent, is bound to carry 
the g'oods to their destination in his own ship, if not prevented from 
doino" so by some event which he has not occapioned, nrtd over 
wiiich he ha^ no control. When, however, snch an event has 
occurred to interrupt the voyncre n9, above defined, and the ship- 
owner or master has no opportunity of consul ting the freighter, 
tiiere seems to be much disagreement in f m < i^n ordinances and 
jurists on the point, whether or not he is (found to tranship, or, 
having contracted to carry only in tiis own ship, he is not absolved 
firom further prosecution of hi^ enterprise, by the vis magor (storm 
or tempest), which prevents liis accomplishing it iu the literal terms 
of his undertaking. All authorities, however, are in unison to this 
extent, that the master is at Uhfrty to procure another ship to trans- 
port the carffo to the place of destination. It may, therefore, safely 
be taken to be cither the dutu or the ritjht of the shijxm inT to tran- 
ship, in the case above supposed — if it be the former, it must be so 
in virtue of his original contract ; and it would seem to result from 
a perfbrmance by him of that contract, that he will be entitled tu 
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the fall consideration for wbich il was entered into, without respect 
to the particular circumstances attending its fulfllment; — on the 
otber hand, if it be the latter, a right to the full freight seems to be 
hnpUed — the master is at liberty 4o tran$h^; bat for what purpose, 
except for that of earning his foil freight at the rate agreed on. In 
the case supposed, we may introduce another circumstance : — Let 
the owner of the goods arrlTe, and insist, as he nndonbredly may, 
that the goods shall not proceed, but be delivered to him at the 
intermediate port; there is no question but that the whole freight, 
at the original rate, must be paid to him ; and that because the 
fireighter pretents the master, who is able and willing, and has the 
right to insist on it, from fulfilling the contract on his part, and 
because the sending the goods to their destination in another yessel, 
is deemed a fhlfilme^l of the contract If, therefore, the owner of 
the goods be not present, and personally exercises no option, the 
shipowner, in forwarding the goods, must hare the same rights, 
and. In doing so, must be held to exercise them with the same 
object in ylem** 

In reference to the question (which did not properly arise for 
decision in the case In hand), if the transhipment can only be 
effected at a higher than the original rate of freight, which party is 
to stand to that loss? his lordship observed — *Mt may well be, 
that the master's right to franship may be limited to those cases in 
which the voyage may be completed on its original terms as to 
freight, so as to occasi<« no further charge to the freighters ; and 
thaty where freight cannot be procured at that rate, another but 
fiunillar principle will Iw intfodnced, — that of agency far the met'- 
chant For, it never must be forgotten, that the master acts in a 
double capacity ; he agent of the owner as to the ship and freight, 
and agent of the merchant as to the goods ; these interests may 
conflict with each other, and, from that circnmstance, may have 
arisen the difficulty of defining the master's duty, under all circum- 
stances, in any but very general terms. The case now put, sup- 
poses an inability to complete the contract on its original terms in 
another bottom, and therefore the owner's right to traii-hip will be 
at an end; but still, all circumstances considered, it may be greatly 
for the benefit of the freighter that the goods should be forwarded to 
their destination, even at an increased rate of freight ; and, if so, it 
will be the duty of the master, as his agent, to do so — in such a 
case the owner will be bound by the act of his agent, and, of course, 
will be liable for the increased freight. The rule will be the same, 
whether the transhipment be made by the shipowner or the master ; 
and, in applying it, circumstances make it necessary on the one 
band to repose a large discretion in the master or owner, while the 
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same circumstances roqiiiie that the exercise of that large discretion 
fiboulii be very narrow ly Matched.'* 

GKXKi:AL AvKKACK CoNTKiiu TioNs. — Thc throwing of goods over- 
board, the causes fur doing so, and the etVect of the overthrow, 
have been already considered (Ante, p. 2S8) ; and, here, there are 
to be considered the subjects liable to contribute for the loss thereby 
iocnrred, and the mode in which the contribotioa is levied. 

As bcMfore stated, the old rale is, that if goods are thrwn over- 
board for the purpose of lightening the ship, the sacrifice thas made 
for the sake of all Is to be made good by the eontribntloo of all. 
Therefore the goods most be thrown overboard ; and they mast be 
so thrown overboard, for tlie purpose of lightening the ship ; and 
this must be done,^ the sahe qfaU: and, when these three reqni- 
sltes concur, the loss thas snstained, or the expense thereby occa- 
sioned, is madb up by a general contribution on the owners of the 
ship, cargo, and freight, according to the valne of the respective 
interests therein. This contribation of all these parties interested in 
the adventure, is called general or gross average, because It falls 
upon the whole or gross amount of the ship, cargo, and freight ; and 
these contribatory subjects indnde the following, and are valued for 
contribation in the following manner : — 

1. The contributory value of the ehip is the sum she is worth to 
lier owners on her arrival af the peri qf delivery; and, if any part 
of the ship has been sacrificed, the sum to be paid to her upder the 
general contribution, is to be added to that value, under deduction of 
one-third from the value of the new articles, as, generally speaking, 
these arc of greater value than the articles they are to replsoe. 
(Am. 933, M'Culloch's Commercial Diet.) 

2. The contributory value of the goods finally saved is their value 
(market price), as they come into the hands of their owners, at the , 
port of delivery, free of all charges for freiglit, duty, and landing 
charges. In this contribntory value is included, the net value as 
before, of any goods which have been thrown overboard, or neces- 
sarily sohl at a port of distress, daring the voyage. If the goods 
have deteriorated or are damaged by tiie perils of tlie sea, ajler the 
accident which gives rise to the general average, this is, of course, 
allowed for in estimating the valne of the goods at the port of 
delivery ; but, if this daniage has been occasioned by tlie throwing 
overboard, for which the average contribution is made, then tiiey are 
valued as sound fjoods^ this damage beiug allowed lor oat of the 
general average contribution. (Stevens ou Average, 48). 

3. The contributory valne of Xho. freight is the actual sum finally 
received by the shipowner as freight at tUc j /art of del iveri/y deducting 
the provibiuus^ the wages of master aud seamen^ pilot dues, and ail 
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petty averages, for the voyngc. (Stcv. 63.) The provisions are 
hero deducted from tiie freight^ in place of from the value of the ship^ 
as it is to the freight to be earned, that the shipowner looks for bis 
reimbursement for the expense of the provisions. 

As the general principle of valuing for a general averf^ge contri- 
bution is, " that the value of the property to its owners, is the value 
upon which it ono^ht to contribute towaid.^ making good the loss — 
(Arn. 932), — ami, as this value is to be taken as at the port of de- 
livery ; so the adjustment is to be made, according to the laws and 
usages of that port of delivery. (Per Lord Tenterden in Simmonds 
V. White, 2 B. and C. 810). Accordingly, an adjustment so settled 
at the foreign port of destination, according to the laws and usages 
of that port, is liual and conclusive, as well aa to the items of which 
it is composed, as to the apportionment thereof upon the various 
contributory interests. Aiul, therefore, where, on an adjustment 
settled at St Petersburgh, the owners of the cargo (British subjects) 
had to pay, in order to get possession of their goods, — a contribution 
laid upon them for the expense of repairs, which is general average 
in Ritssia, though not ia this country; it was held that the owners 
of the cargo could not recover this hack from the owner if the ship, 
who himself was also a British sobject." (Simmonds, ut sup,y The 
same decision was likewise given in a case arising also out of a Ras* 
sian adjustment, where tlie contribntion was for wages and promnom 
daring a refitment, which are not general average in this country ; 
bnt here it also was held, that the owner of the goods could not re* 
cover the sam he had so paid, from the owner of the ship. (Dal- 
gleish V. Davidson, 5 D. & R. 6.) 

If the general average loss is sustained at the ontset of the voy- 
age^ and, in consequence, the ship puts bsck to h'er p<frt ofhadinffi 
the a^ustmeut is to be settled there ; and, in this case, the contri- 
butoiy value of the wOl be, her value at tbe outset, — of the 
jfoodt^ thehr cost on board, without insurance,— and of the frdght^ 
the net amount earned by the sacrifice. 

The parties primarily liable for the general average contribntion 
are, the owners of the ship, goods, and freight ; but the consignee of 
the goods, who receives them under a hiU of lading^ is not liable, as 
eanstgnee, nnless there be an express condition to that effect in the 
bill. (Scarfe v. Tobin, $ £. and Ad. 528). 

When a general average loss has been sustained in the case of a 
general ship, it is the common practice for the master, before deliver- 
.ing the goods, to take a bond-— called an average bond — from the 
different merchants, for the payment of their proportions when the 
contributions shall be adjusted. (Abbot, 452). 

Wrecks osr Coasts of UmnsD KiKaooM. — 1. Whenever any 
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ship is lost, ali iii loncd, or tnaterially damaged, on or near the coasts 
of the United Kinplom : — 2. Whenever any ship causes loss or ma- 
terial damage to amj other s/iip^ on or near these coasts: — 3. When- 
ever, by reasou of any casualty happening to or on board of any 
bhip, on or near these coa.st8:-— 4. Whenever any such lo.«s, aban- 
donment, damage, or casualty happens elsewhere, and any compe- 
tent witnesses thereof arrive, or are found at any place iu the 
United Kingdom, it is lawful for the inspecting oQicer of the coast- 
guard, or the principal oflicer of customs, residing at or near the 
place where this loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty occurred, if 
the same occurred on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom, but, 
if elsewhere, at or near tbe place where the witnesses arrive, or are 
found, or can be conveniently examined,— or for any other person 
appointed for the purpose by the Board of Tradc^ to make inqnlry 
respecting this loss, abandonmenty damage, or casualty ; and for tbat 
purpose, that officer,, or other persoot kas all the powers given by 
sectioDB 14, 15, and 16 of the Merchant Shipping Act, to inspectors 
appointed by the Board (§ 432). 

If, either npon or withoot any preliminaty inqoiry as aforesud, it 
appears to the officer, or other person, ihat a formal iaTestigatioe 
is reqtiisite or expedient, or If the Board of Trade so directs, he can 
apply to any two Jostices, or to a stipendiary (paid) magistrate, to 
bear the case, and, therenpon, the Justices or magistrates proceed to 
hear and try the same, and, for that pnrpose^ have the same powera, 
so far as relates to the siunmoning of parties, compelling the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and the regulation of the prooeeduigs, as if the 
same were a proceeding relating to an offence or canse of comphunt, 
npon which they or he have power to make a snmmaiy conviction, 
or order, or as near thereto as drcnmatances permit It is the doty 
of the officer, or other persons foresaid, to superintend the manage- 
ment of the case, and to render such assistance to the justices or 
magistrate, as in his power; and, npon the conclusion of the case, 
the justices or magistrate send a report to the Board of Ti|ade, con- 
taining a fuU statement of the case, and of their or his opinion there- 
on, accompanied by such report of, or extracts from, the evidence, 
and such observations, as they or he may think fit (§ 438). 

In cases where nautical skill and knowledge arc required, the 
Board of Trade has the power, citlicr at the request of the justices 
or magistrate, or at its own discretion, to a])point some person of 
nautical skill and knowled{,^e to act as assessor to the justices or 
magistrate ; and, upon the conclusion of tiic i ase, this assessor either 
signifies his concurrence in their report by signing the same, or if he 
dissents therefrom, he si|]^nifi( 3 this dissent, and his reasons therefor 
to the Board of Trade 434). 
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In places where there Is a hetd marme boards and where a stipm' 
diary magisiraie Is a member of that board, all the foresaid' investi^ 
gatiOBi must be made before this magistrate, whenever he happens* 
to be present ; and, in respect of his services under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, there is paid to him such remuneration, either by way 
of annual increase of salary or otherwise, as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with consent of the Board of Trade, may 
dh^t ($ 435). 

The justices or magistrate can malce such order with respect to 
the costs of any such investigation, or any poition thereof, as they 
or he deem just, and these costs must be paid accordingly, and are 
recoverable in the- same manner as other costs incurred in summary 
prooeedings before the justices or sheriff. If, in any case, the 
Board of Trade thinks fit so to do, the Board may pay the expense 
of any anoh investigation, and such remuneration to the assessor, as 
It thinks fit (§ 436). And in the case of any such investigation 
being to be. held in Scotland^ the Board may, if it thlnics fit, remit 
the same to the Lord Advocate, to be prosecuted In such manner as 
he may direct, and, in case be so requires, with the assistance of 
sach person of nadtical skill and luiowledge as the Board may ap» 
point for the purpose (§ 437). 

The justices or magistrate may, or, in Scotland, the person or 
persons directed by the Lord Advocate to conduct the investigaiion, 
may, if they or he think fir, require any master or iiiatc, possessing 
ix certificate of competency or service (whose conduct is called in 
qaestion, or apjteai s to them or him likely to be called in question, 
in the course of die invest if,'ation), to deliver this certificate to them 
or him, and they or he liold the certificate, until the coiiclusion of 
the investigation, and then, the ^ume is either returned to that mas- 
ter or mate; or, if their report is ^uuh, as to enable tlie Board to 
cancel or suspend this ceitilicate, under the powers given to the 
Board by § 4o8, it is forwarded to the Board, to be dealt with as 
it thinks^t. If any master or mate fails to deliver his certificate, 
Avhen thus required, he incurs a penalty not exceeding id50 
(§ 438). 

Duties of Rkcicivers. — Throughout the United Kiugduui, tiie 
Board of Trade has the general superintendence of all matters re- 
lating t'l wi tck; and, with the consent of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the Board can appoint any officer of the customs or coast- 
guard, or of the inland revenue, or wlicn it appears to the Board to 
be more convenient, any oth< r jn r-ou to be a receiver of wreck in 
any district, and to perform the duties after mentioned (§ 439). No 
admiral, vice-admiral, or otiicr person under whatever denomiua- 
tion, exercising admiraliy jwiidLction^ must, as aucA, by liimseif, or 
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his agents, receive, take, or interfere with, any wreck, except as 
after mentioned (§ 440). — See "Unclaimed Wreck, post, p. 323. 

Whenever any &htp or boat is stranded, or In distress, at anj 
place on tiie coasts of the sea, or of any tidal water, within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, upon the receiver of the district with- 
in which the place is situated, being made ac(iuainted with the acci- 
dent, he forthwith proceeds to that place, and, upon his arrival 
there, takes the command of all persons present, and issues sucti 
directions as lie thinks fit, with a view to the preservation of the 
ship or boat, and the lives of the persons belonging thereto, and the 
cargo and apparel thereof. But it is not lawful for the receiver to 
interfere between the master snd his crew, in mattere relating to the 
management of that ship or boat, nnlesB the master requests him so 
to do (§ 44 1). And the reeeiyer ean (thUer alia) reqaire the master 
or other person having the charge of any boat or ship near at band, 
to give such aid with his men, ship, or boats, as may be in his 
power; and any person refosing, without reasonable cause, to com- 
ply with this request, incurs, for every soch refusal, a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (S 442). 

All the cargo and other articles belonging to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, that may be washed on shore, or otherwiie 
lost or talceu from that ship or boat, must be delivered to the le* 
ceiver ; and any person, whether he is owner or not, who secretes 
and keeps possession of such cargo or article, or refuses to deliver 
the same to the receiver, or to any person authorised by him to de- 
mand the same, incurs a penalty not exceeding £100. The receiver, 
or other person foresaid, is entitled to take such cargo or ar^de by 
force, from the person so refasiog to deliver the same ($ 443)* And 
whenever any person plunders, creates disorder, or obstructs the 
preservation of any ship or boat stranded, or in distress, as afore* 
said, the receiver can cause soch person to be apprehended, and can 
use force for the suppression of such plundering, disorder, or obstmc- 
tion, and can command all her MaJesty^s subjects to asa^t him ia 
the nse of that force (§ 444). 

During the absence of the receiver from the place of accident, or 
in places where no receiver has been appointed, the following officers 
in succession, viz., any principal oflicer of customs, or of the coast* 
guard, or oflicer of inland revenue, nnd also any shci ilf, justice of 
peace, commissioned oiiicer on full pay in lier Xfajrv-^ty's naval ser- 
vice, or commissioned officer on full pnv In I:* r Majesty's military 
service, each in the absence of the other, in tlie order in which they 
are nanitMl. can do all matters and things authorised by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, to be done by the receiver, with the excepti'^n 
that, with respect to any goods or articles belopgiug to any ship or 
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boat 80 stranded, or in distress, the delivery np of whidi to the re- 
ceiver is reqaired as before mentioned, any officer so acting, is con-' 
sidered as the agent of the recelyer, and most place the same in the 
custody of the recelrer. No person so acting as snbstitate for a re- 
ceiver, is entitled to any fees payable to the receiver; bjat he is not 
deprived, by his so acting, of any right to salvage to which he wonld 
otherwise be entitled (§ 445). 

For the purpose of rendering assistance to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, or of saving the lives of the persons on 
board the same, or the cargo or apparel thereof, all persons can 
pass and repass, with or withont carriages or horses, over the ad- 
joining lands (unless there is some public road equally convenient), 
withont being subject to interruption, doing as little damage as pos- 
sible ; and, on the like condition, can deposit on these lands, any 
cargo or other article recovered from that ship or boat. Ail 
damage thereby sustained, is a cbai ^^e on the ship, boat, cargo, or 
article, in respect of or by which that damage was occasioned ; aud, 
in default of payment, it is recoverable in the same manner as sal- 
vage is recoverable* (See post §§ 497, 498, pp. 324, 325). In case 
of dispate as to the amount so payable, that amount is to be deter- 
mined in the same manner as the amount of salvage is directed, by 
§§ 460, 461, 4 G 2, and 464, to be determined in case of dispute 
(§ 446). . 

If the owner or occupier of the lands does any of the following 
tilings : — 1. Impedes or hinders any person from so passing or re- 
passing, with or without carriages, horses, and servants. 2. Im- 
pedes or hinders the deposit of any cargo or other article recovered 
from such ship or boat, as before mentioned. 3. Prevents such 
cargo or other article from remaining so deposited for a reasonable 
time, uiiui liie same can be removed to a safe place of public de- 
posit : — he incurs, for every such olfence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 447). 

As soo^i as conveniently may be, the receiver, or in his absence, 
any justice of peace, can examine upon oath, any person belonging 
to a ship in distress, uu the coah^t.s of the United Kingdom, or any 
other i)ersou who is able to give any account thereof, or of the cargo 
or stores thereof, as to the following matters : — 1. The name and 
description of the ship. 2. The name of the master and of the 
owners. 3. The names of the owners of the cargo. 4. The ports 
or places from and to which the ship was bound. 5. The occasion 
of the distress of the ship. 6. The services rendered. And, 7. Such 
other matters or circumstances relating to the ship or cari^o on board, 
as the receiver or justice thinks necessary. This examination is 
taken down in writing, and two copies of it are made, one of which 
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Ib B6ot to tbe Board of Trade, and tbe other to tbe secretaiy at 
Lloyd's ; and this latter oopy la placed hj tbe secretary, in aooie 
eonsplcooos sitnatioa for tbe Inspection of persons desirona of exa- 
mining it (§ 448). 

The following mlea moat be obaerred bj any person finding or 
tiiking possession of wreck within tbe United Kingdom: (1) if tbe 
person so finding or taking possession of wreck i$ Me oumer, he most 
give notice, as soon as possible, to the receiver of the district, within 
which that wreck is found, stating, that he has found or tai^en 
possession of the same; and, in this notice, he must descril^e the 
marks by which that wreck is distinguished : (2) if any ])erson. not 
being tht otriier^ finds or takes possession of any wreck, he iuus-t, »is 
soon as possible, deliver the same to the receiver as aforesaid. Any 
person making default in obeying these provisions, incurs the foiloMriDg 
penalties: (3) if he is t/te ovmn and makes defaalt in performiug 
the several things, the performauce of which is imposed by this 
section on the owner^ he incurs a penalty not exceeding £10u : (4) 
if he is 7iot the owner and makes default in perfoi niiDg the several 
things, the pertormauce of which is imposed by this section on any 
person not being an owner^ he forfeits all claim to salvage ; — luj 
must pay to all the owners of the wreck, if the same is claimed, 
or, if unclaimed, — then, to the person entitled to such unciaiuK'd 
wreclv. — double the value of that wreck (this value beiufr recoverable 
in the same manner as a penalty of the like amount) j — and he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 450). 

If any receiver suspects or receives information, that any wreck i^- 
secreted, or in the possession of a person who is not the owyer 
thereof, — or is otherwise improperly dealt with, — he can apj'ly to n 
justice of peace for a warrant, and the justice bn? pn\\ er to grant a 
warrant, — by virtue whereof, it is lawful for the receiver to enter 
into any house or other place, wherever situate, and also iMfri any 
ship or boat, and to search for, and seize and detain any such w reck 
therein found. If this seizure is made in consequence of inf<)rmati(ia 
given by any person to the receiver, the informer is entitled, by whv 
of salvage, to such a sum as the receiver may allow, not exceediag 
in any case £5 451). 

Within forty-eight hours nffer taking possession of any wreck, the 
receiver posts up, in the custom-house of the port nearest the place 
where that wreck was foimd or seized, a description of the wreck, 
and of any marks by which it is distinguished; and, if its value 
exceeds £20, but not otherwise, he transmits a similar description to 
the secretary at Lloyds, who posta it np in manner before mentioned 
(§*452). 

U«ci.ATMF.i> WiuscK jn THE UjiiT£j> KiNaDOiL— Ib the €fnD% of 
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no owner establishing a claim to wreck fouod in any place in the 
United Kingdom, before the expiration of a year from the date at 
which the same has come into the possession of the receiver, — then, 
if any admiral, vice-admiral, lord of the manor (in Scotland, heritor 
feudally vested"), or other person entitled for his own nse to 
unclaimed wreck, found in any place within a district fur which a 
receiver is appointed, has delivered to the receiver a statement 
of his title, and has proved, to the satisfaction of the receiver, 
that he is entitled to wreck found at that place, — it is the duty 
of the receiver, whenever In- takes possession of any wreck found 
at any such place, to send witliin forty-eight hours thereafter, 
a description of the same, and of any marks by which it is dis- 
tinguished, directed to the address of that admiral, &c., and, upon 
payment of all expenses, salvage, aiui fees due in respect of that 
wi-eck, to deliver up possession thereof to him (5§ 454, 471). 

If no owner establishes his claim to wreck t nud at any place, 
before tlie expiration of a year as aforesaid, and if lio adniirai, 6cc., 
other than her Majesty, is proved to be entitled to such wreck,—- 
the receiver forthwith sells the same, and, after i ayment of all 
expenses attending the sale, and deducting tlierefrom his fees, and 
all expenses incurred by him, and paying to the salvors such amount 
of salvage as the Board of Trade may, in each case or by any 
general rnle, determine, — ^he pays the fiame into tlie receipt of lier 
Majesty's Exchequer, la snch manner as ^the Treasury may direct 
(§ 475). 

Offbnces in respect of Wbeck. — ^Whenever any ship or boat is 
stranded, or otherwise in distress, on or near the shore of any sea 
or tidal water In the United Kingdom, and that ship or boat, or 
any part of the cargo or apparel thereof, is plundered, damaged, or 
destroyed by any persons riotously and tnmnltDOusly assembled 
together, whether on shore or afloat, full compensation most be 
made to the owner of that ship, boat, cargo, or apparel, as follows : — 

In England, by the inhabitants of the hondred, wapentake, ward, or 
district in the nature of a hundred, by whatever name denominated, 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner provided 
by 8 Geo. IV. c. 31, or as near thereto as circumstances permit: 

In Ireland, by the inhabitants of a county, county of a city or 
town, barony, town or towns, parish or parishes, in or nearest to 
which the offence is committed, in manner provided by 4 WIL lY. 
c. 37, or as near thereto circumstances permit : 

In Scotland, by the inhabitants of the county, city or boron 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner provided 
by 1 Geo, II. § 2, c 6, or as near thereto as circumstances permit 
(§ 477). 
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Eveiy person, wbo does toy of the acts now to be meationed, 
iecurs, for each sacb oiFence, a penalty not exceeding £50, in addition 
to any other penalty he may be subject to under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, or any other act or law, via. : — 

(1.) Wrongfully carries away or removes any part of a ship or 
boat stranded, or in danger of being stranded, or otherwise in 
distress, on or near the shore of any sea or tidal water, or any 
part of tho cargo or apparel thereof, or any wreck : or, 

(2.) Endeavours, In any way, to impede or hinder the saving of 
any such ship, boat, cargo, apparel, or wreck : or, 

(3.) Secretes any wreck, or obliterates or defaces any marks 
thereon : 

And evQry person, — not being a receiver, or a person anthorised 
by § 445 to tnkf command in cases of ships stranded or in distress, 
— or not actin<!: under the orders of the receiver or that person, — 
who, without leave of the master, endeavours to board any such 
ship or boat, incurs, for each oflence, a penalty not exceeding £50 ; 
and it is lawful for the master to repel by force any person so 
attempting to board that ship or boat (§ 478). 

If any j)ersun takes into any foreign port or place, any ship or 
boat stranded, derelict (abandoned), or otherwise in distress, on or 
near the shore of tini sea, or of any tidal water situate within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, or any part of the cargo or apparel 
thereof, or anything belonging thereto, or any wreck found within 
the limits foresaid, and there sells the same, he is guilty of felony, 
and is subject to penal servitude for a term not exceeding four years 
(§ 479). 

Salvage (General). — ^Whenever seriices, for which salvage is 
claimed, are rendered either by the commander or crew or part of 
the crew of any of her Majesty's ships, or of any other ship, and 
the salvor vokmtarihj agrees to abandon his Uen upon the ship, cargo, 
and property alleged to be salired, upon the master or other person 
in charge thereof entering into a written agreement, attested by two 
intnesses, to abide the decision of the High Court of Admiralty, 
or any Vice- Admiralty Gonrt, and thereby giving secnrity in that 
behalf to snch amount as may be agreed on by the parties to the 
agreement, — ^this agreement binds the ship, and the cargo, and the 
freight payable therefor respectively, and the respective owners of 
the ship, cargo, and freight, for the time being, for the salyage 
adjudged to be payable in respect of the ship, cargo, and freight 
respectively, to the amount of the security so given ; and this agree- 
ment can be adjudicated upon and enforced, in the same manner as 
the bonds provided for by § 487 (ut infra)^ in the case of detention 
for salvage seiTices rendered by her Majesty's ships (§ 497)« 
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TTpon this agreement boing made, the salvor and the master, or 
other person in charge, respectively make snch stritements as required 
Ct>y § injf'<i) to be made by them in the case of a bond being 
given, exit'pt that such stateuieuts need not be made upon oath; 
and, a.N s ^ as practicable, the salvor trausjiuits the agreement and 
statements to the coait in which the agreement is to bo adjudicated 
upon (§ 497). 

"Whenever the aggregate amount of the salvage, payable in respect 
of salvage services rendered in the United Kinf/dom, has been liiuilly 
ascertained, and exceeds £200, — and whenever the aggregate auiuuut 
of the salvage, payable in respect of salvage services rendered else- 
where, has been finally ascertained, whatever the amount may be— 
then, if any delay or dispute arises as to the apportionment thereof, 
any ooart iiaviog Admiralty Jurifldiction, can cause the -same to be 
appCMTtloned among the persons entitled tbereto, in soch manner as It 
thinks Jast For this purpose, tlie conrt can, if it tbinlt fit, appoint 
any person to carry this apportionment into efl^, and can compel 
any person in whose hands, or under whose control, that amount 
may be, to distribute the same, or to bring it into court, to be there 
deidt with as the conrt may direct (§ 498). 

The High Conrt of Admiralty has jurisdiction to decide upon all 
claims whatsoeyer relating to salvage, whether the services in respect 
of which salvage is claimed, were peiforme^ upon the* high seas, or 
within the body of any county, or partly in one place and partly in 
the other, — ^and whetiier the wrec^ is found at sea or cast upon 
land, or partly in the sea and partly on land (§ 476). But the act 
does not give this court any jarisdiction in respect of salvage services 
in Scotland, which it has not heretofore had or exercised (§ 543). 

All wreck, being foreign goods brought or coming into the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man, is subject to the same duties as if it had 
been imported into the United Kingdom or Isle of Man ; and, if any 
question arises as to the origin of these goods, they are to be deemed 
the produce of such country as, on investigation, the Commissioners 
of Cnstonis determine (§ 4''0 ). And the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise permit all goods, wares, and merchandise saved from any 
ship stranded or wrecked on her homeward^voyage^ to be forwarded 
to the port of its original destination ; and ail goods, &c., saved from 
any ship stranded or wrecked on her outward voyage^ to he returned 
to the port at which the same were shipped, security being taken 
for the due protection of the revenue in respect of such goods, 
&c. (§ 500). 

Salvage ry her Majesty's Ships. — Where salvage services are 
rendered by any ship belonging to her Majesty, or by the commander 
or crew thereof, no claim is made or is to be allowed for any loss, 
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damage, or risk, tbmbjr eaased to that ship, or to the atons, fac1de» 
or fnmitaro thereof, or for the use of anj atoree or other artidea 
belonging to her Majeaty, anpplled in order to effect anch aervicei, or 
for any other expense or loas aoatained by her Majesty, by reason of 
theae senricea (§ 484). And no claim whatever, on account of any 
salvage service rendered to any ahip or oargo, or to any appnr* 
tenancea of any ahip, by the commander or crew, or part of the 
crew, of any of her M ajesty*a ahips, can be adjudicated npon, unless 
the consent of the Admiralty baa firat been obtained, — ^thia consent 
being aignified in writing under the hand of the secretary to the 
Admiralty ; and if any person who lias originated proceedings in 
respect of any auch claim, fails to prove this consent to the sati«fae- 
tion of the court, bis case must Ptand dismissed, and he has to pay 
all the coata of the proceedings (§ 485). 

Whenever services, for which salvage ia claimed, are rendered to 
any ship or cargo, or to any part of any ship or cargo, or to any 
appurtenances of any ship, at any place out of the United Kingdom 
and the four seas adjoining thereto, by the commander or crew, or 
part of the crew, of any of her Majesty's slilps, the property salved 
must, if the salvor is jiistiiied by the circnmstauces of the case in 
detaining it at all, be taken to some port where there is either a 
consular nfficfT, or a Vice-Admiralty conrt; and, within twenty-foar 
hours aftci- arriviiii:^ at that port, the salvor and th^^ mfi.^ter, or other 
pei'son iu cliarge of tlie propej ty snlved, must eacii deliv»'r to the 
consular officer or Vice-Adniiialty judge, a statement, veiiiied on 
oath, specifying, so far as they respectively can, and so far as the 
particulars required apply to the case — 

(1.) Tiie place, condition, and circumstances in which the ship, 
cargo, or prujjtrty was at the time when the services were rendered 
for which salvage is claimed : 

(2.) The nature and duration of the services rendered: 

And the salvor must add to his statement, 

(3.) The proportion of the ship, cargo, and property, and of the 
freight, which he claims for salvage,— or the value at which he esti- 
mates the ahip, freight, cargo, and property respectively, and tlie 
several amounts that he flaims, for salvage in respect of the same: 

(4.) Any other circnmatances he thinka relevant to hia daim: 

And the maeter or other perton in charge mnst add to his sute* 
ment, * 

(5.) A copy of the certificate of registry of the ship, and of the 
indorsements thereon, stating any change which (to hia knowledge 
or belief) has occnrred in the particulars contained in his certificate; 
and stating also (to the best of bis knowledge or belief) the stste 
of the title to the ahip, for the time being, and of the incnmbraoces 
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and certificates of mortgage or sale (if any) affecting the same, and the 
names and places of business of the owners and incumbrancer? : 

(6.) The name and place of business of the freighter (if any) of 
the ship, and the frciglit to be paid for the t. oyage she is then on : 

(7.) A general account of the quantity and nature of the cargo at 
the time the salvage .sci vices were rendered : 

(8.) The name aud place of business of the owner of the cargo, 
and of the consignees thereof: 

(9.) The values at which the master estimstes tbe ship, cargo, 
and property, and the freight, respectiyely ; or, if be thinks fit, in 
lieu of this estimated Ysliie of the cargo, a copj of the ship*s mani- 
fest : 

(10.) The amonnts which the master thinlcs shonld be paid as 
salvage, for the services rendered : 

(11.) An accorate iist of the property saved, in esses wliere tlie 
ship is not saved : 

(12.) An aooonnt of the proceeds of the sale of the ship, cargo, 
or property, in cases where the same or any of them are sold at die 
port before-mentioned: 

(18.) The number, capacities, and condition of the crew of the 
ship, at tbe time the services were rendered : 

(14.) Any other circnmstanees he thinks relevant to the matters 
in qnestion : 

(15.) A statement of bis willingness to execute a b(«d in the form 
W, in the schedaie annexed to the act, in such an amount as tbe 
consular officer or Vice- Admiralty judge may fix (§ 486). 

Within four days after receiving the foregoing statements, the con- 
sular officer or judge (as the case may be) fixes the amount to be 
inserted in this bond at such a sum as he thinks sufficient to answer 
the demand for the salvage services rendered ; but this sum cannot 
exceed one- half of the value which, in his estimation, the ship, 
freif^ht, aud cargo, or any parts thereof in respect of which salvage 
is claimed, are worth. If either of the foresaid statements is not 
delivered to the consular officer or judge within tlie time before re- 
quired, he can proceed on hearing one of the parties ; aud, in any 
proceeding under the act, the consular (jtllcer can take affidavits and 
receive affirmations (§ 487). He also beuds notice of the sum he 
has so fixed, to the salvor and the master ; and, upon the master 
executing the bond (without stamp)^n the foresaid form, with this 
sum inserted therein, in tlie presence of the said officer or judge, who 
attests it, and, delivering the same to the salvor, his right ceases to 
detain or retain possession of the ship, cargo, or property, or any of 
them, in respect to his salvage claim (§ 488). This bond binds the 
respccUve owners of the ship, freight, aud cargo, and their respective 
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heirs, executors, and ftdminliitrators, for the SAlvage adjudged to be ' 
payable, in respect of the said ship, cargo, and freiglit re£i>ectiTel7 

(§ 1 
If the ship, cargo, or property in respect of which the claim of \ 

salvage is made, ii not owned by persons domiciled in her Majesty's 

dominions, the rigbt of the ssItof to detain or retain possession 

thereof does not oease, unless the master procures, in addition to the 

said bondy snch secarity for the dne performance of the conditions 

thereof, as the consalar officer or Viee-Admiraltj Jadge consideis 

sofflcient for the purpose, and places this security in the possessicm 

or custody of that officer or jodge ; or, If the salvor so desires, in the 

possession or custody of the officer or judge, jointly with any other 

person whom the salvor appoints for the pDrpof:c (§ 489). 

At the earliest opportunity, the consular officer or judge transmits 
the statements and docaments sent to him in terms of § 486 t// sup,, 
and a notice of the sum he has fixed as aforesaid, to the High Court 
of Admiralty of England ; or, if the salvor and the master, or other 
person in charge, as aforesaid, agree that the bond shall be adjudi- 
cated upon by any Vice- Admiralty Court, to that court (§ 490). This 
bond is atljudicated upon and enforced by the said High Court of 
Admiralty, or by the Vice- Admiralty Court that may have bees 
agreed on as aforesaid. In every proceeding under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, any such Vice-Admiralty Court has and exercises fdl 
powers and authorities which the said Hftfli Court now has, or at 
any time may have, in any proceediuL' wliatsoever belore it (§ 492). 
And the High Court has power to enforce any bond g-iven, in pur- 
suance of the Merchant Shipping Act, in any Vice-Admiralty Court 
iu any part of her Majesty's dominions. All courts in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Cliannel Islands, and the Isle of Man, exercising Adnii- 
ralty jurisdiction, upou application, aid and assist the High Court of 
Admiralty in enforcing the said bonds 493). 

Any such salvor, as aforesaid, of any ship, cargo, or property, 
who elects not to proceed under the act, has no power to detain tliat 
ship, cargo, or property, but may proceed otherwise for the enforce- 
ment of his salvage claim, as if the Merchant Shipping Act had not 
heen passed, — nothing therein contained abridging or affecting the 
rights of BalTors, except in the cases provided for by it (§ 494). 
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CHAPTER riV 

stoppage in Transitu — Discharge of Cargo — Payment of, and Lien for, Freigbt— Legal 
Procedure under Merduat SlUppiog Act— Lefal Procedure (GeiienU)—Les«U Pro- 
cedure (Scotland). 

Stofpage nr Traitsiiu. — ^Tfae meaDln^ of tbe ezpreMlon Is, that 
the unpaid seller or consigner of goods has a rigbt, on the bankrnptey 
or insolveDcy, or approaching bankruptcy or insolvency, of the pur- 
chaser or consignee, to conntermand, before or on arrival at the place 
of destination, deliver j of these goods to that purchaser or consignee. 
Into the general principles on which this right is founded, and to the 
many questions which may arise out of the exercise of it, the ship- 
owner or shipmaster does not require to enter. The master is merely 
a common carrier; and, by his bill of lading, be has undertaken to 
deliver the goods to the person named in'it, or his assfgng^-^th&t is, 
to tbe party to whom he has legally transferred his rights under it; 
or the bill of lading is taken for delivery to the order of the shipper 

himself, or to , or order or assigns ; and, in these cases, the 

master can only deliver to the party to whom the shipper has duly 
indorsed tbe bill of lading, or who holds it from the shipper, with a 
blank indorsement. 

In so far as the shipowner and shipmaster are concerned, the points 
for their consideration, in a qnestion of atoppap;e in tratisifu^ are :— 
1. Who is the party legally entitled to stop? 2. At what time, 
and in what manner, is the stoppage to be madel And, 3. What 
are the effects of a stoppage effectually made? 

1. As to the party legally entitled to stnp goods in the com'se of 
their ])assago — tbe simplest case is, that ot an unpaid seller or con- 
signer and an ins )lvont or bankrupt purchaser or consignee, in which 
case, there can be !io doubt of the right of this unpaid seller or con- 
signer to interfere and prevent delivery of the goods; but the pqui- 
table consideration, upon which this right is foundod, is not contiiu d 
to the simple case of a seller or consigner and a purchaser or con- 
signee ; it is extended to the case of any one who is cMentialhj in the 
situation of a seller or consigner:— as an agent or corrospondtat 
abroad, purchasing goods, in his own name, for his principal in this 
country, and sending an invoice and bill of lading, aud drawing bills 
for the price ; or a consigner buying goods on the orders of the con- 
signee, and transmitting them, and charging a commission on the 
amount of the price (Flese t^. Wray, 3 East. 92) ; and a person who 
consigns goods to another, on tbe joint account of himself, and the 
person to whom they are so coasigncd, for the purpose of being sold, 
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is entitled to stop the goods (Newsontf. Thornton, 6 East. 17) ; tnd, 
of Gonrse, the dnly^aathorised agent of a party in any of these sitn- 
atiODBi is entitled thos to eonnteraiand deliveiy. 

Bat there is no place for the exercise of this right, in a question 
l)etween a prhicipal who sends the goods, and the factor or agent to 
whom he sends these goods, for the purpose of sale and retam ; " 
becaase, by so sending the goods, the principal — ^the owner — does 
not part with the prcqierty in them, nor doee the fiictor, by these 
goods being sent to him for sale and retam, become owner of tliem ; 
there is not, in sbort, the relation of seller and pnrcbaser between 
them (Kinloch v. Craig, 37 R 788). In like manner, a party who 
has only a lien or right of retention over the goods, for work done 
or labour expended on them, is not entitled, after having placed them 
on board, and so parted with possession, to stop these goods on their 
passage and resnme possession, so as to revive bis right of lien 
which had previously expired (Sweet v. Pym, 1 East. 4). 

But iuto these considerations, the master has nothing to do to 
enter, in giving effect to a notice duly given to stop, although, in a 
question between the parties themselves, these may be of iniportance. 
What tlie master has to attend to is this: — Is the party, in whose 
name this notice to stop has been given, a creditor, or in tl»e situa- 
tion of a creditor, ^<>r t/ie price of fhrse ooodft, of the party to whom, 
by the bill of lading, they are made deliverable? Having satisfied 
himself as to this, tli« master must give effect to a notice to stop, if 
legally given ; and, therefore, the next inquiry is : — 

2. At what time, and in what manner, is this stoppage to be 
made? 

As to the first point, the general rule is, that the notice must be 
given during the course of the voyage, or after arrival at the place 
of destination, previous to delivery. But, although, to j)ut au end 
to this rigfit to stop the goods, it is necessary that the goods should 
have come to the possession of the puixhaser or consignee, it is not 
necessary that this possession need be delayed to be taken till the 
end of the voyage. No doubt, by the bill of lading, the goods sie 
made deliverable at a particnlar place, and the goods are held to be 
in the course of passage,— >in law terms, the tranxUm contioDes, — 
nntU they are delivered to the consignee at that place ; bnt this is to 
be understood of a delivery in the due course of business ; for if, be- 
fore the goods reach this ultimate place of destination, the consignes 
does any act which is equivalent to taking actual possession, the l^tm- 
sUu» is at an end (per Bayley, J., in Foster v. Frampton, 6 fi. and 
C, 106) — ^as, for instance, where the ship puts into an intermediate 
port, and the cargo is landed and warehoused tn name ike cm- 
9ignee^ w delivery is taken by the consignee or his agent of apart 
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of t"he cargfo, /br the purpose, and in the progress, of taking possession 
€yf the whole, not as delivery of a part, cls a part only, separated from, 
the rest of the cargo ; in each cases the trctnsitus is at an end ; and 
B.i\y intimation to atop, given qfter these acts of possession, by the 
consignee, is too late (per Pollock, 0. B., in Tarner v. Scovell, 14 
snd W., 36)* 

Again, as to the manner in which this stoppage is to be made, it 
Ib plain that, in order to prodnoe an e£fectnal stoppage, the intima- 
tion to* stop most be made, either directly and immediately to the 
master who has the actual cnstody of the goods, or, if intimation 
shonld be made to the shipowner, this intimation shoald be so made, 
aa that the owner can, by using reasonable diligence, commnnlcate 
to his master, the fact of snch an intimation having been made to 
hiWf in time to prevent the master delirering the cargo in terms of 
fa is bills of lading. For Instance, where a cargo of timber was sent 
from Qaebec to port Fleetwood, in Lancashire, and, while the goods 
were on the voyage, a notice of stoppage was sent to the shipowner 
in Montrose, in Scotland, and thereupon the shipowner sent a letter 
to await the arrival of the master at Fleetwood, directing him to de- 
liver the cargo to the agents of the seller; this was held not to be 
a sufficient notice of stoppage tn trangiiu (Whitehead v, Anderson, 
9 M. and W., 634). 

There is no particular form in which a notice to stop in transitu 
is required to be given, but there is no question, that tliis notice must 
be in writing. Generally speak in ^r. ii ought to specify the hiding of the 
cargo or goods on board t])e siiiii, at the port of lading, for delivery to 
the person named in the bills ot lading, at the port of discharge; the 
non-pfiynient or non-secnrity of the price in terms of the agreement be- 
tw ecn tiie parties; the bankruptcy or insolvency or suspected credit of 
the party so named ; and it mmt contain, in express terms, a request 
to the master not to deliver the cargo or goods to that party, but to 
some other party, therein named by the shipper to receive them. 

3. Then, as to the effects of this stoppage in transitu^ when elTec- 
tually made, so far as the shipowner or shipmaster is concerned, — 
in the ordinary case between the consigner and the cx)n8ignee, there 
is no question that delivery cannot be made to the latter, or to his 
agent, or any person for him, or on his account. So far, the 
course to be pursued by the shipmaster is clear ; but, kee]>iiig iu 
view the different forms in which bills of lading may be expressed, 
as to the party to whom the delivery is to be made, and that the 
bills of lading all bear delivery^ to be made to some person, or to 
order, or imigns, so that delivery may be claimed by separate pai^- 
ties, as indorsees nnder the separate bills of lading at the same time : 
what, in these circamstances, shonld the master do? It is not to 
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be expected, that be is to take upon himself the responsibility of de- 
termining the legal questions, — which of the indorsations h for valup. 
and which fraudulent, and, therefore, which of the claini:i!it> h-A? the 
preferable right to obtain delivery of the cargo V It Tiiay be, that 
one of the parties may be able to give an unexce])tioiuil letter of 
indemnity, on condition of his delivering the goods to that party; 
and, in such case, and after dne intimation to the other ciaimauts of 
his intention so to dolivi r, thrre can be little risk in his delivering the 
goods accordingly, upon payment of his freip:ht and charges- But, 
in the absence of any snch letter of indemnity, the proper conrFe for 
the master to pursue, — under these circumstances, is, to warehouse the 
cargo or goods, in his own name^ to preserve his lien for the freighl 
and charges, and under reservation of the creditor's rights, in virtoe 
of the stoppage in transitu. — See the two following sections. 

Discharge of Cargo. — Having arrived at the port of destina- 
tion, and having safely moored his ship at the quay or other place 
of delivery, or having anchored her, as the custom may be, bis duty 
is to report his ship and crew, and to deliver the manifest and other 
papers, for the clearances of the ship and cargo, according to the 
law and custom of the place. The lay-days run from the time of 
the ship's arrival at the usual place of dischnrge in the port, and not 
merely at the port (Brereton v. Chapman, 7 Bing, 539) ; and if ^he 
usual place of discharge is in a dock, these days are calcuhited firom 
the day of her arrival in the dock, and not of her coming to her 
berth (Brown v. Johnson, 10 M. and W. 331)* ^ And although k is 
aot absolutely requisite for the master to send notice to the oob> 
signee, of the ship's arrival; yet, where the consignee or holders of 
the biUs of lading are known to him, it would be^ at least, pmdeot, 
that he should send written notice to them. 

The clearance at the custom-house, of ships in the coasting and 
import trades, has been already explained (onte, pp. 171, 176), and 
also of ships in the British possessions abroad (afHe, p. 183). If the 
cargo is to be delivered at a foreign port, the master mast tmst to 
the ship's agent, or the agent of the cargo, to obtain the proper 
clearance of the ship and cargo ; or, in the absence of these, he ota 
have recourse to the British consul. Before sailing on the vojage, 
the master ought to make himself acquainted with the customs, kws, 
and regulations at the port of deUveijy so that he may know what 
is required of him, and that no nnnecessary delay may take pUm ia 
the ship's being ready to discharge. 

On arrival at the port of delivery, It Is usual, and very proper, 
for the master to take a protest, in presence of a notary-public, cr 
the British consul at a foreign port, o^'nsf wmdcond iMti<^,asitls 
called ; that is, a statement by the master of the course of tlie sh^'i 
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voyage, from the day of her sailing to the day of her arrival ; of the 
storms or bad weather she may have encoaiitercl ; of the seas she 
inny have shipped ; of the conduct pursued in nny particular cir- 
cuinstaTires ; and of the damage sustained by the ship (if any), and 
of the ujiprehendod dama^re to the cargo. This narrative should be 
merely a transcript from the daily entries in the official log-book ; 
and the master should bring the instrument of protest with him, for 
use iu the adjustment of losses and average. 

All things being ready, the nuiater must proceed^ without delay, 
to deliver the cargo to the consignee or his agent, or to tlic holders 
of the bills of lading duly indorsed, upon })rodnction of these bills of 
lading, and upon payment of the freight and charges, unless parti- 
cular terms of payment have been agreed on. The goods must be 
delivei'ed expressly in terms of the bill of lading ; and this deliveiy 
XDoet be made, according to the custom and practice asaally observed 
at the port or place of deUvery. Where the goods do not reqaire 
to be landed at any particular pablic wharf or dock, or where the 
consignee does not appear to take delivery in dae tirne^ the practice 
in this country is, for the master to deposit the goods in the hands 
of a wharfinger, or in a public warehouse, in his own name, to secnre 
bis lien for the fi^ight and charges, unless this right of lien has been 
excluded bj the special tmis agreed on for payment. 

If, on the expiry of the lay-days, the consignee or holders of the 
bills of lading have not taken delivery of the cargo, or have not fully 
unladen the ship, the roaster ought to intimate to these parties, by 
a protest, that the lay-days have expired, and that, henceforth, the 
ship Is on demurrage, and that, if the whole is not unladen before 
the expiry of the demurarge days, the master will warehouse the 
cargo in his own name, to secure his lien for freight and charges. 
The same course ought to be followed, where two or more parties 
appear and claim the goods, — say the consignee or a holder of a bill 
of lading blank indorsed, and the shipper^S agent holding a bill of 
lading specially indorsed to him ; in such a case, the master should, 
for his own safety, and in absence of a letter of indemnity from any 
of the parties, wareliouse the goods in his own name, in security of 
freight and charges. AVhere, al-o, the bill of lading has been 
indorsed conditionally, — as, if the party n imrd accept and pay the 
bills drawn on him, if nor, then to another party named; — in this 
case, the mn«;ff'r must have satisfactoiy evidence produced to him, — 
eitlier that the party tir.st ntinn d has accepted and jxtid the bills 
drawn on him iu terms of the indorsement, before the master deliver 
the goods to him, — ^or that he has failed to accei)t and pay the bills 
80 drawn on him, before the master can safely deliver the goods to 
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the second party iiaiued (Barrow v. Cuie^, 3 Camp. 92; Mitchell v, 
Ede, 11 Ad. and Kll. 888), 

But, if ilie bill of lading is in the hands of an honest and oneroos 
indorsee, who has acquired right to it for value, in the ordinary 
coarse of basiness, and to whom no suspicion attaches, either from 
the person named in it, or from an equally honest and onerous 
indorsee, then the master is justified in delivering the goods to that 
party, and by snch delivery, he diachargea the ohligadon nnderCafcea 
hj htm in his bill of lading. 

If, however, no party a})pear8, either as the consignee named, or 
as the holder of a dalj indorsed bill of lading, to enter the goods al 
the custom-honse and take deliveiy of them, daring the ranning of 
the lay-days, the master should enter and land them in bis own 
name, and deposit them 'in some place of safe custody, under his 
lien for the payment of freight and charges. • 

Patmbkt op, and Lien for, Fkeigbt. — It is the;DSiial stipulation 
in ordinary bills of lading, that the goods shall be deliverabte to the 
party named, or to order, or antj^, ^ he or they paying freight for 
the same," at the specified rat^, with primage and average accns« 
tomed ; and ander a bill of lading in this form, there is no doubt 
that the master can refuse to part with possession of the goods, 
without, at the same time, receiving payment of his freight and 
charges. And, on the other hand, the actual receiving of the goods 
under such a bill of lading, is evidence of a new agreement, by the 
person so receiving them, to pay the freio:ht due upon these goods, 
in terms of the bill of lading (Cook v. Taylor, 13 East. 399). Even 
where the bill of ladin*,' had been indorsed to a person, merely as 
broker who advanced money on it, for sale of the goods, and who, 
after paying hiaiself his own advances, paid over the balance of the 
proceeds to his principals, without pfiviii^j tlie tVeiglit ; ioe was held 
liable for the freight, both as iiulurstee oi the bill of lading, and as 
being sonietliing more than a mere agent to receive, viz., an ageut 
with an interei>t (Bell v. Kymer, 3 Camp. 545). 

But, where the party to whom the goods are delivered, is known 
to be, or appears on the face of the bill of lading to be, the mere 
agent of the consignee, in whom alone the right of the goods is 
vested, the promise to be inferred from thu receipt of the goods, by 
tliaL known agent or under such a bill of lading, is a promise by 
him, as agent^ to pay the freight on account of the consignee^ and not 
a promise to be personally responsible (Ward v. Felton, 1 East. 307 ; 
Amos V. Temperly, 8 M. and W. 798). 

So, where a ship was chartered on a voyage ont and home for a 
specified time, at a certain rate of freight for the homeward voyage, 
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in foil for the hire of the ship for the stipulated time, to be paid m. 
part by ati advance on the ship's clearing for the outward voyage, 
and the rest on her rf^turU) by biUa at a certain date ; and on the 
loading of the homeward cargo, a bill of lading was signed, to 
deliver the goods lo the charterers or assigns, he or they paying 
freight for said goods as per charier-party: — ^it was held, that the 
indorsees of the bill of lading, for a vahmbk eonsideration^ were not 
liable to the shipowner npon an implied promise to pay freight, 
armng ouf qf^ receipt of the goods under the hUl of lading (Moor- 
aom V. Kymer, 2 and S« 808). And where, by a charter-party, 
the cargo was to be loaded by the charterer*s agen|, and the ship 
was to proceed therewith to London, and deliver the same on being 
paid freight at the rate specified ; by the bills of lading, the goods 
were to be delivered to the charterer, or aas^ns, he or they paying 
freight, as per charter-partst; — ^before the ship arrived, the charterer 
sold part of the goods to a third party, and indorsed to him the 
eonresponding bills of lading; and when the ship arrived, the goods 
00 sold were, by his orders, entered in his name at the custom-house 
and docks, he paying the duties ; and he obtained possession of the 
goods under the bill of lading and indorsement : — ^it was held, that, 
wbetherthe facts found by the jury, were or were not evidence of a 
<sontract by this third party with the shipowner, to pay freight for 
the goods sold (which was doubtful), no such contract was implied 
by law from the facts, nor could the court assume such a contract; 
and forther, that^ ifikehUlof lading had not referred to the charter* 
partjj, but had merely stated that the goods were to be delivered to 
the consignee or assigns, on their paying freight, the taking the 
goods under the iodorsement, would have been evidence from which 
a jury might have Inferred a contract between the indorsee and the 
shipowner to pay freight ; but that, even in such a case, no such 
contract would arise by implication of law (Sanders v, Vanzeller, 4 
Ad. and Ell. N. S. 260). 

In such cases, and before parting with possession of the goods, 
over which he has a lien for freight and charges, tlic master ought 
to receive from the party to whom delivery is to be made, in what- 
ever cliaracter he is to receive them, an explicit (it ought to be 
a written) promise to pay the freight and charges, at the time of re- 
ceiving delivery of the goods. If the rn;u-[er parts with posses- 
sion, without receiving such a reliable piuiuise, he, by so parting 
with possession, lo^e^ his lien over the goods for his freight and 
cliarges. 

This lien is the right which tlie owner or master of a ship has to 
retain the goods laden on board his ship, and so in his own pos- 
session, uutU the payment of the freight due iu respect of them. 
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whether by a charter-party, or under a luli oHading, unless, by the 
former, the terms of the paymeut of the freight have been so fixed, 
as to be inconsistent with the exercise of this right. Even where 
the freight is made payable by bills at certain dates after the day 
of the s/ii/is arrival at her port of discharge, before she can have 
began to unload, — the shipowner is entitled to retain possession of 
the cargo, until the bills be delivered (Campion r. Colvin, 3 Bing. 
K.C. 17). And if these bills are dishonoured, while any part of the 
cargo remains in his possession, he is entitled to a lien on that part, 
for the unsatisfied freight (Stevenson v. Blacklock, 1 M. & S. 535). 
But where the payment is to be made by approved bills, and the 
owuer objected to a bill deliirered to him, but ftfterwardB negotiated 
it : — it was held, that he thereby lost the benefit of his objection, and 
his right to retain the goods (Homcastle v, Farran, 8 B. & A. 497). 

Where the ship is loaded nnder a charter-party, with the goods 
of the charterer, and also with the goods of third parties nnder bills 
of lading, the latter beiog deliverable to the consignees, on pay- 
ment of the freights therein specified ; and the freight is made 
payable in certain portions, by good bills at certain dates, — the biUs 
for the first portion having been dishonoured, and no bills for the 
other portion having been granted : — it was held that, as the freight 
per chsrter-pai-ty was to be paid by the freighter in good bills, prior 
to delivery of the homeward cargo, the shipmaster had a lien thereon 
for the freight ; and that he had a right to receive the freight per 
bills of lading from the consignees, and had a like lien on that 
freight when so received (Christie v. Lewis, 2 B. & B. 410.) And 
where, under a charter-party in the ordinary terms, goods of the 
charterer and sub-freighters were shipped on bills of lading, bearing 

freight payable for charter-party — it was held that, as to so much 
of the goods as were considered to belong to the charterer, xhev 
were subject to the lien of the owner, to the full extent of the 
freight due under the charter-party, and tliat, as to the goods of 
sub-fieighters, they also were liable to the owners lien, to the 
extent of the freight due upon each of these consigomeDts (Faith v. 
ilast India Co. 4 B. & A. 630). 

There is no lien over the cargo actually shipped, for a sum due as 
dead freight, or damages parable for the unoccupied part of the ship, 
' nor for demurrage (Birley v. Gladstone, 3 M. k S. 205). 

If the charterer load the ship with a larger quantity of goods than 
can be reasonably stowed in the hold and other places appropriated 
to the carriage of cargo, and the cabin has to be occupied w ith the 
excess ; the shipowner is entitled to charge freight for this excess at 
the current freight of the day, at the place of shipment (Micheson t?. 
Kicoll, 19 L. T. 229). 
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Liability of toe Master. —Tlie various penalties and for- 
fSei tares to wliicb the master of a ship is subjected, under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, and the Merchant Shipping Act, have 
been considered iu the ])rL*vions chapters of the present part ; and, 
here, it is proposed to cuiuidci his personal liability under contracts 
ia ixlation to the ship, entered into hy him as mnstcr. 

And, 1. The master is personally liable to the seamen for the 
wages due to them, under the agreement entered into between the 
master and them. The seamen have a threefold remedy for the 
recovery of their wages, against the master, against the owners, and 
against the ship ; and, if the master or owner does not pay to evety 
seaman his wages, at the respective periods fixed by § 187 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, he, for this negleot or refhsal sd to make 
payment, withoQt snfficient canse, mast pay to the seamen, a snm 
not exceeding the amount of two days* pay for each of the days, 
not exceeding ten, daring which payment is delayed t>eyond the 
respective periods fixed by the act, for the payment of wages^ this 
Bum being recoverable as wages (17 & 18 Vic. e. 104, f 187). 
These wages, not exceeding £50, over and above the costs of the 
proceeding, csn, so soon as the same becomes payable, be recovered 
in a summary manner, before any two jaetices of peace, acting in or 
near to the place at which the service has terminated^ or at which the 
seaman or apprentice /to^ been discharged^ or at which the person 
npon whom the claim is made, is or resides ; or, in Scotland, before 
the justices or sheriff of the county within which any such place is 
situated. The order of the justices or sheri£f in the matter, is final 
(§ 188). 

2. As the master has authority to order the necessary repairs for 
his ship, and to provide an adequate supply of stores and provisions, 
rrqnisitc for the use of the sliip in the trade, or during the voyage 
in Which she is engaged, or is about to engage, so he is himself 
personally bound by the contracts so made by him, unless he has 
taken care, by express agreement, to limit the credit to his owners 
alone (Abbot, 132). 

3. In tlie case of a general ship, as the master has an implied 
power, for and on behalf of his owners, to eater into contracts 
relating to the employment of the ship, in the ordinary course of 
her employment, so the master himself is answerable for his own 
contracts to the parties with whom he contracts (Abbot, 124). 

In a tbreign port, as the master is, generally, the only known repre- 
sentative of the owners, he has full authority to order all repairs 
necessary for the ship, and all stores and provisions requisite for her 
use, and also to enter into contracts for the employment of the ship ; 
and, for these supplies, and nnder these contracts, he himself is 

T 
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personally responsible, as well as his owners, unless m a place 
where the latter have a known and accrodited agent on the spoti to 

attend to such matters. 

4. By § 516 of the MeiThant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that 
nothing in the ninth part of the act, as to the liability of shipowners, 
is to be construed to lessen or take away any liability to which any 
master or seaman, being also owtwr or part owner of the ship to 
which he belongs, is subject in his capacity of master or seaman. 
The fourth section of the previous act (53 Geo. 3 c. 159) was a 
similar enactment ; and the meaning of the section is, that, if the 
master be a part owner, but if he is sued in his character as master, 
and not as one of the several ])art owners, he will not be affected 
by the 503 and 504 sections of the act ; but that, if he be sned as 
one of the part owners, with the other part owners, the circum- 
stance of the loss being occasioned by his fault and with hi^ privity, 
will not take away from the other part owners, the protection whkh 
these sections intended to give them. 

Legal Procedure undkr >ri:u(;iiAM Shipping Act. — 1. Leg'^ 
Procedure (r/cneral). — Tn nil places within her Majesty's dominions, 
except Scotland, the oli'ences aftermentioned are panishable» and 
penalties recoverable, in mjinner following : — 

(1.) Every offence declared by the act (see 102, 140, 164, 
176, 207, 220, 239, 284, 320. 366) to be a misdemeanor, is 
punishable by fine or imprisonnn'iit, with or without liard laboar. 
The court before which the oti'ence is tried, may, in England, make 
the same allowances, and order payment of the same costs and 
expenses, as if that misdemeanor had been enumerated in the act 
7 Geo. 4, c. 64, or any other act that may be passed for the like 
purpose ; and the court before which the offence is tried, may, in 
any other part of her Majesty's dominions, make snch allowances, 
and order payment of such costs and expenses (if any), as are 
payable or allowable upon the trial of nnv misdemcauor under any 
existing act or ordinance, — or as may be y nyable or allowable onder 
any act or law, for the time being in force tliorein : — 

(^.) Every offence declared by the act to be a misdemeanor, is 
also deemed to be an oti'ence, by the act made punishable by impri- 
sonment for'any period not exceeding six months, with or without 
hard labour, or by a penalty not excccdin^^ £100; and can bo 
prosecuted accord inprly in a summary manner, instead of being pro- 
secuted as a misdemeanor : — 

(3.) Every offence, by the Act made pnni^hablo by imprisonment, 
for any period not exceeding six months, with or without hard 
labour, or by any ]>eiialty not exceeding £100, is, in F!iL.laad and 
Ireland, to be prosecuted summarily, before any two or morejofitictfi 
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—as to England, in the manner diracted by the 11 and 12 Viet. 
43 ; and as to Ireland, in the manner directed by the 14 and 15 
Vict. 93, or in anch other manner as may be directed by any act 

or acts that may be passed for the like purpose : — 

(4.) In all cases of sammary conviction, in England when the 
anm adjudged to be paid exceeds £6i or the period of imprisonment 
adjudged, exceeds one month, any person who tlrinks himself 
aggrieyed by snch a conyictlon, can appeal to the next court of 
general or quarter sessions, to be held, not less than twelve days 
after the day of this conviction, for the county, city, borough, &o., 
or place, wherein the case has been tried. But the person appealing 
mittt give to the complainant, a notice in writing of snch appeal, 
and of the cause and matter thereof, within three days after the 
eottviction, and seven clear days, at least, before the sessions; and 
he mnst also either remain in custody until the sessions, or enter into 
a recognisance (baO bond), with two sufficient snreties, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, conditioned to appear personally at the scssioDS, 
and to try his appeal, and to abide the judgment of the court there- 
upon, and to pay sudi costs as shall be awarded by the court * 

(5.) All offences under the act, are, in any British possession, 
punishable in any court or by any justice of peace or magistrate, 
in which or by whom offences of a like character are ordinarily 
punishable, or io such other manner, or by such other courts, justices, 
or magistrates^ as may, from time to time, be determined by any act 
or ordinance duly made in that possession, in snch manner as acts 
and ordinances are therein required to be made, in order to have 
the force of law (§ 518). 

Any stipendiary (paid) mi^istrate has full power to do alone, 
whatever two- justices are authorised by the act to do (§ 519). 
And, for the pnq)ose of giving jurisdiction under the act, every 
offence is deemed to have been committed, and every cause of com- 
plaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same actually 
was committed or arose, or in any place in which the' offender or 
person complained against may be (§ 520). 

In all cases, where any district, within wliich any court, justice, 
or other magistrate has jurisdiction, is situate on the coast of the 
sea, or abutting on or projecting into any bav, channel, lake, river, 
or other navigable water, that court, justice, or magistrate, has juris- 
diction over any ship or boat being on or \y\uii; or passing: ort" that 
coast, or being in or near such bay, &c., aud over all jiersons on 
board such ship or boat, or, for the time being belonging thereto, — 
in the same manner as if tliat ship or boat, or these persons w^re 
within the limits of the original jurisdiction of the court, justice, or 
magistrate (§ 52 1). Service of any summons, or other matter in 
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any legal procedure under the act, is good service, if made personallj 
on the peisou to be served, or at his last place of abode^ or if made 
by leaving the summons for him, on board any ship to which he may 
biioug, with any person being or appearing to be in command or 
charge tliereof (§02-). 

In all cases where any court, justice or justices, or other magis- 
trate, has or have power to make an order directing payment to 
be made of a seaman's wages (§ 188), or of penalties, or other 
sums of money, — then, if the party directed so to pay, is the master 
or owner of a ship, and the same is not at the time, and in tlie 
manner preserilied in the order, — the ooart, &c., making the order, 
in addition to any other powers for the purpose of compelling pay- 
ment, can direct the amount remaining unpaid to be levied by distress 
or poinding, and sale of the ship, her tackle, fnmitore, and apparel 
(f 528). 

When any penalty is imposed for which no specific application is 
provided by the act, the court, Justice, or magistrate imposing that 
penalty, can, if thought fit, direct the whole, or any part thereof, to 
be applied in compensating any person for any wrong or damage 
which he may have sustained by the act or default, in respect of 
which that penalty is imposed, or to be applied in or towards pay- 
ment of the expenses of the proceedings ($ 524). 

The time for instituting summary proceedings under the Merchant 
Shipping Act is limited as follows: — 

(1.) No conviction for any offence can be made under the act, in 
any summary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom^ unless 
that proceeding is commenced within six months after the commission 
of the offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to that proceeding 
happen, during that time, to be out of the United Kingdom, unless 
the same is commenced within two months after they both first 
happen to arrive, or to be at one time within the same. 

(2.) No conviction for any offence can be made under the act, in 
any proceeding instituted in any British possession^ unless that pro- 
ceeding is commenced within six months after the couuuissiou of the 
offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to the proceeding? happen, 
during that time, not to be within the jurisdiction of any nniri 
capable of dealing with the case, unless the same is commenced 
witliiLi two months after both first happen to arrive or to be at one 
time within the same. 

(3.) No order for the payment of money cm bo made under the 
act, in any summary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom^ 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 
cause of complaint arises ; or, if both or either of the parties happen, 
during that time, to be out of the United Kingdom, unless the same 
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is commenced within six months after they both first happen to arrive 

or to be at one time within the same : 

(4.) No order for the pnymcnt of mmir v can be made under the 
act, in any snmraary procertiini^ instituted in siuy Brilish jwssession^ 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 
cause of complaint arise? ; and, if both or either of tlic parties to the 
proceeding happen, during that time, not to be within tlie jurisdic- 
tion of any court capable of dealing with the case, unless the same 
is commenced within six months after they both first happen to 
arrive or be at one time within that jurisdiction (§ 526). 

Any document required by the act to be executed in the presence 
of, or to be attested by, any witness or witnesses, can be proved by 
the evidence of any person who is able to bear witness to the requi- 
site facts, without calling the attesting witness or witnesses, or any 
of them (§ 526). See as to the proof of the agreement with the 
seamen, § 165, ante p. 201. 

Whenever any injury has, in any part of the world, been caused 
to any property bcluri^iing to her Majesty, or to any of her Majesty's 
subjects, I'u (uiu jort'Kjn sltip, — if, at any time thereafter^ — that ship h 
found ill an 11 j>r)rt or river of the United Kingdom, or within tiiree 
miles of the coast thertof — it is lawful for the judge of any court of 
record in the United Kingdom, or of the judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, or in Scotland, the Court of Session, or the slieriir of the 
county within whose jurisdiction the ship may be, upon its being 
shewn to him by any person applying summarily, that the injury 
was probably caused b[i the misconduct or want (f skill of the master 
or manners of that ship, to issue an order directed to any uj/icer of 
customs, or other oliiccr named by the judge, recjuiriug him to detain 
that ship until such time as the owner, master, or consignee has made 
sat liij action in respect of this injury-, or has yiven security, to be 
approved by the judge, to abide the event of any action, suit, or other 
legal proceeding that may be instituted in respect of this injury, and 
to pay all costs and damages that may be awarded thereon ; and any 
ofl5cer of customs or other officer, to whom the order is directed, can 
detain that ship accordingly (§ 527). 

In any case where it appears that, before any ai)plication can bo 
made under the foregoing section, the foreign ship will liave departed 
beyond the limits therein meutioned, it is lawful for any cuiuiiiissioned 
officer on full pay in her Majesty's military or naval service, or any 
British officer of Customs, or any British consular officer, to detain 
that ^liip, until such time as w ill allow said application to- be made, 
and the result thereof to be communicated to him. No such ofbcer is 
liable fur any costs or damages, in respect of this detention, unless the 
eameisiirovcd to have been made without reasonable grounds (§ 528). 
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In any aetuni, &c., in relation to Bneh bjaiy, the person so giving 
secnritj as aforesaid, is to be made defendant or defender, and is to 
be stated to be the owner of the ship that has ooeasioned the 
damage ; and the prodnction of the order <^ the Jndge in relation to 
this aeearit J, is oondnsiTe evidence of the liability of the defendant 
or defender to that action, (§ 529). 

2. Legal Procedure (Scotkmd), — In Scotland, every offienee 
which, by the act, is described as a felony or misdenicanoTy can be 
prosecnted by indictment or criminal letters, at the instance of her 
Majesty's advocate before the High Oonrt of Jnstioiary, or by 
criminal libel at the instance of the procurator-fiscal of the coonty 
before the sheriff, — and is punishable with fine, and with imprison- 
ment, with or without bard labour, in default of payment, or with 
imprisonment, with or withont hard labour, or with both, as the 
court may think fit ; or, in the cn?n of felony, with poiial servitude, 
wliere the court is competent thrieto. The coint qaw also, if it 
think fit, order payment by the ofiender, of the costs and expenses 
of the prosecution (§ 630). 

All prosecutions, complaints, actions, or proceedings niidi r the 
act,— other t!i;\n prosecutions for felonies or misdemeanors, — can 
be brought in a summary form before the sherif}' of tlie conuty, or 
before any two justices of the county or burgh, where the cause of 
prosecution or action arises, or where the olfender or defender may 
be for the time; and, when of a criminal nature, or for penalties, at 
the instance of the procurator-fiscal of conn, or at the instance of 
any party aggrieved, with concurrence of the procurator-fiscal; and 
the court can, if it thiiiko lit, order p>;i} aient by the offender or 
defender, of the costs of the prosecution or action (§ 531). 

All prosecutions, &c., under the act, can be so brought, either in a 
written or printed form, or partly written and partly printed ; and, 
where these proceedings are trnmi^t in a snmmary form, it is not 
necessary, in the complaint, to recite or set forth the cianse ordanses 
of the act on which the proceeding is founded | bat it is sniBclent to 
specify or refer to sneh cianse or clauses, and to set forth shortly the 
cause of complaint or action, and the remedy sought When the 
complaitt or action is brought) in whole or in part, for the enforce* 
ment of a pecuniary debt or demand, the complaint may contain a 
prayer for warrant to arrest upon the dependence (§ 5S2). 

On any complaint or other proceeding, brought in a summary form 
under the act, being presented to the sheriff-derk, or derk of the 
peace, he grants warrant to cite the defender to appear personally 
before the sheriff or justices, on a day fixed, and, at the same time, 
appoints a copy to be delivered to him by n sheriff- officer or constable, 
•^aad the deiiyerance also contains a warrant for dting witnesses 
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and havers to compear at the same time and place, to give evidence 
and produce the writs specified in their citation. This deliverance 
may also contain warrant to arrest on the dependence in common 
form, where sneh warrant had been prayed for iii the complaint or 
other proceeding. Where the apprehension of any party, with or 
without warrant, is authorised by the act (see sects. 50, 188, 2 i3, 
and 246), that party can be detained in custody, until he can be 
brought, at the earliest opportunity, before any two justices or 
the sherifi^; and, ia such case, uo citatiou or inducicB are uccessaiy 
(§ 533). 

When it becomes necessary to execute the arrestment on the 
depeudeuce against goods or effects of the defender, not locally 
situated within the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices by whom the 
warrant to arrest has been granted, it is competent to cany the 
warrant into execution, on its being indorsed by the sheriff-clerk or 
clerk of the peace of the coanty or burgh within which that warrant 
comes to be executed (§ 584). 

In all proceedings under the act, the sheriff or josticee have the 
same power of compelling the attendance of witnesses and hayers as 
in cases £RUing under theur ordinary jurisdiction (§ 585). The whole 
procedure in sommary cases before the sheriff or justices, is con- 
dncted orally, without written pieadings, and without taking down 
the evidence in writing ; and no record is kept of the proceedings, 
other than the oompUunt, and the sentmce or decree pronounced 
thereon (§ 536). Aod, in the event of the absence of witnesses, or 
of any other cause which appears to them to render an adjonmnient 
necessary, the dieriff or justices can adjourn the proceedings from 
time to time, to any day or days to be fixed by them (§ 587). 

All sentences and decrees pronounced by the sheriff or justices 
upon the summary complaints^ must be in writhig; and where there 
is a decree for payment of any sum or sums of money against a 
defender, this decree contains warrant for, arrestment, poinding, and 
imprisonment (when competent) in defotdt of payment, — the arrest- 
ing, poinding, and imprisoning (when competent) being carried into 
effect by sheriffs' officers or constables, as in cases arising under their 
ordinary jurisdiction (§ 588). 

In all summary complaints or proceedings for recovery of any 
penalty or sum of money, if a defender, who has been duly cited, 
does not appear at the time and place required by the citation, he is 
held as confessed, and senteoce or decree is pronounced against him, 
with such costs aod expenses as to the court seems fit ; but he can 
obtain himself repooed against this decree in absence, at any time 
Jbefore it is fully implemented, in the common form (§ 539). 

In all 'summary complaints or other proceedings not bro^foT 
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Ifte tteowry of any penalt^r or 8tim of money, if a defender, Mug 
doly eited, foils to appear, the fiberiff or jastlces caD grant wamnt 
to apprehend and bring him before the court (§ 540). 

In all cases where sentences or decrees of the sheriff or jniitices 
require to be enforced, beyond the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices 
by whom these have been pronounced, it is competent to carry the 
same into execution upon these being indorsed by the sheriff dark or 
justice of peace clerk of the county or burgh within which execution 
is to take place (§ 641). 

No order, decree, or sentence, pronounced by any sheriff or justice 
under the authority of the act, can be quashed or vacated by any 
misnomer, iuformaUty, or defect of form ; and all orders, decrees, 
and sentences so pronounced, are final and concioslve, and not sub* 
ject to suspension, advocation, reduction, or to any form of review 
' or stay of execution) except on the ground of (legal) eorruption or 
malice on the part of the sheriff or jaatices (§ 542). 

Such of tfie general provisions with respect to jurisdiction, pro- 
cedure, and penalties contained in the act, as are not inconsistent 
with tlie s])ecial rules before laid down for the conduct of legal pro- 
ceedings, and the recovery of penalties in Scotland, extend, so far as 
the same arc applicable, to these proceed in and penalties. Bnt 
nothing in any way annuls or restricts the cuiiimon law of Scotland, 
with regard to the ])rusecution or pnnishment of offenc* s, at the 
instance, or by the direction, of the Lord Advocate, — or tlie rights 
of owners or credifors in regard to enforcing a judicial ^aie of any 
ship and tacklt-, — or to give to the High Court of Admiralty iu 
England any jurisdiction iu respect of salvage in Scotland, which it 
has not heretofore bad or exercised 543). 
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NoxB A.— F. 2. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN BUILDING SHIPS. 

(From JJoyds^ Eagister,) 

TIMBERING. 

The whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descriptions 
shewn, as applicable to the several terms of years for which ship$ 
80 constructefl may respectively be appointed to remain on the List 
of the First Description of the First Class : the stem, stern })ost, 
beams, transoms, aprons, knightheads, hawse timbers, and kelson of 
ships claiming to stand tu'elve years^ to be entirely free from all 
defects ; the frame to be well squared from first foothook heads 
upwards and free from sap, and likewise below, nnless the timber be 
proportionably larger than the scantling hereafter described ; every 
alternate set of timbers to be framed and bolted together to the gnn- 
wale. The butts of the timbers to be close, find not to be les^^ in 
thickness than one-third of the entire moulding at that place, and to 
be well chocked with a batt at each end of the chock. 

L — The Scantlings to be as follows : 

Toof. 

ScANTUDfo . . for8hip8 150 

Boom and space to be 20 in. 

Floors sided, if sqfnare^ and free from sap^ to be 

not less at the kelson than . . • . 8 In. 

First foothooks sided, if square, Bt floor heads . 7 In. 

Second foothooks sided^ if square, at the heads • 6| in. 

Third foothooks sided, and top timbers, if square . 6 in. 

The frame to be montded at kelson . . 8 in. 

The frame to be moulded at floor heads . . 7 in. 
Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at the 

shear strake 4 in. 



Tons. 

600 
30 in. 

13 in. 
11 in. 

10 In. 
9 m. 

13 in. 

11 In. 

5 in. 
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The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between 
the floor iieads and tlie gunwale to be regulated in proportion to the 
distance from the two points; Should the room and space be in* 
creased, the siding of the timbers to be increased in proportion. 

IL—Deck Beanu. 

Tona. Tr^rs. 

For Ships . , 150 500 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than) . 7 in. 9 in. 

To bo moulded at the ends (not less than) • 5 in. 7 Id. 

And to be sided. . . . . . , 7 in. 10 in. 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to 
their length. 

lU.-'Eold Beams. 



For Ships ... 150 500 
To be moulded in the middle (not leas than) • 9^in. 18 in. 
To be moulded at the ends (not less than) • ? in. 10 in. 

And to be sided 0 in. IS in. 

Those at the after-«nd of the ship to be vedueed in proportion to 
their length. 

The dedc and hold beams to be suffident in nnmber«* and secure^ 
fastened to the sides either with lodging knees of iron or wood, or 
with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with some 
other secnrity equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends 
of the beams to the sides of the ship} and, in addition, all vessels 
of 200 tons shall have at least six verikai knees on each side to fte 
DeoK beams ; and for every additional 60 tons measurement abore 
200 tons, they shall have one more hanging knee on each side. And 
ships of 400 tons shall likewise have to their Hold beams at lesst 
-eight vertical knees, either as standards or hanging knees (the latter 
being preferred), and for every additional 100 tons burthen, iSixf 
shall have one more to each side. Every ship exceeding 150 tons, 
to have at least one crutch for the security of the heels of the ate 
timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to a knee at 
each end of the wing transom to connect the stem frame with the 
after body of the ship; and a transom over the heels of the stem 
timbers properly kneed. 

* As ragards the spacing of Bauna, it aippeanio iSbm Coromifctoe that tho IbOoviBff 

scale would in penernl meet the convenience of stnwa^rc in nil t- rl' s, iV^ well x=5 gec'ire 
the roqui8ite transvutiiu hU-ength, so efiseutial to bo uttcuded uccordm^ lo Lht wx- 
nagc of the yesaeL / 

The spaces between tho beams ^latchwi^ ezcqpted) not to axoeed the IbUowim 
distances : — 

Hold Beams. Deck WaMWft, 

Veraela under 200 Tons • 8 feet 4 feet 

•i*--^ 200 and under 400 lloas S ftet and 4 feet altenuttely. ) (OueovarawwyHflll 

or in that propcwtioil. >■ \ Beam, and one \m 
iOO Tous and above . i ieet 6 iadiui. ) (all double t^iM^ 
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lY. — Keel and Kelsons, 

For Ships . . 

"Kaelf sided 

mooided below the rabbet (not less than) 

Main kelson to be sided • . . . 

— moulded . • . . 



Tons. 

150 
9 in. 
7 In. 
10 in. 
10 in. 
5 fL 



Tons. 

500 

13 in. 
10 in. 

14 in. 
14 in. 

7 ft. 
6 ft. 



Tbe scarphs of kelson, where only one kelson to be 
Bat where rider kelsons are added, then thej may be 4^ ft. 

Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less 
than one-seventh of the main breadth ; and in ships nnder 200 tons, 
to be not less than one*Bizth of the main breadth. 

FLAKK. 

The outside planking shall be of good qnality^ of the description 
appointed, and shall be clear of all defects. 

The inside planking to be of the description shewn, and free from 
all foxy, druxy, or dteayed planks. The whole to be properly 
shifted and fastened. 

No butts to be nearer than five feet to each other, unless there be 
a strake wronght j)etween them, and then a distance of four feet will 
be allowed ; and no bntts to be on the same timber, unless there be 
three strakes between, as more particularly shewn in the diagi-am ; 
but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the full operation 
of this role, and in ships of larger tonnage, a literal compliance with 
it will be dispensed with In cases wherein it may be satisfactorily 
proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being con- 
fined to the ends of the ship, or the thin plankinf^ of the topside, and 
does not injuriously affect the ship's general strength ; but such re- 
laxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the 
shifting of the plank be transmitted by the Surveyors, to enisle the 
Committee to form a proper judgment on the case. 

Thickness of Plank to be as under : 
1. — Omtside. 





Tons. 


Tons. 


For Ships . 


150 


500 


Bilge to wales not less than 


2J in. 


4 in. 


Short hoods ..... 


2^ in. 


8 in. 


Bilge plunks ..... 


8 in. 


4 in. 


Bilge to keel ..... 


2i in. 


3 in. 


Wales (average) .... 


4 in. 


6 in. 


Topsides 


2 in. 


3 in. 


Shear strake ... 


3 in. 


4 in. 


riauk shear ..... 


2i in. 


4 ill. 
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II. — J/isidt, 



GeillDg below the bold beams . 


2 in. 


8 


in. 


Clamps and bil^e planks .... 


2J in. 


4 


in. 


Upper-di'ck CLuups and Spirkettings 


2^ in. 


3 


in. 


*Twixt deck-ceiling .... 


2 in. 


H 


in. 


lU.— i>ec*. 








Upper deck ...... 


H in. 


8 


ID. 


Waterways, if of hard wood 


4 in. 


5 


in. 


Bo. if of Baltic Fir, Fitch Fine, or Bed Fine 


5 in. 


8 


io. 



FaHemnffS, 

The treenails to be of good Eoglish or African Oak, Loensfc, or 
other hard wood, bat in no case is Baltic or American Oak, or Elm, 
to be nsed ; and all planks above nine inches in width are to bs 
treeaailed double and single, except bolts intervene ; and if less than 
that width, then to be treenailed single, and at least one-half of Uw 
treenails must go throngh the ceiling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt in every bntt, and from the wales to the lower paxt 
of the bilges, the bolt to be throngh and clenched. The bilges to 
hare at least one bolt throngh and clenched in each foothook. The 
aiaes of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter described, 
to be not less than as against the same expressed, — ^viz., 



Tons. Tons. 

For Ships . 160 500 

Heel, knee, and dead wood abaft . 1 in. 1 { in. 

Scarph of the keel . . CS^itof) } in. CS£tJ) 1 in- 

Kelson bolts, one throngh each floor J in. H in- 

Bolts through the bilge and foot-waling | in. i in. 

Bntt bolts I in. } in. 

Hold beam bolts . . • • f in. li in- 

Deck beam bolts .... } in. J in. 

Hooks forward at throat . . j in. 1} in 

■ arms ... J in. 1 in. 

Transoms ..... | in. H in. 

The lower pintle of the rndder . 2^ in. 3^ in. 



In every case where the butt and bilge bolts are not throngh and 
clenched, One Year will be deducted from the period which would 
Otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vesseL 

RULES OF MEASUREMENT FOR TONKAGE. 

(17 and 18 Tict, cap. 104.) 

§ 20. Thronghout the following mles, the tonnage deck shall be 
taken to be the npper deck in ships which have less than three deda, 
and to be tlie second deck from below in all other ships ; and ia 
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carrying such rules into effect, all iiieasnrcments shall be taken in 
feet and fractions of feet, and all fractioBS of - feet aball be expressed 
in decimals. 

§ 21. The tonnage of every ship to be registered, with the excep- 
tions mentioned in the next section, shall, previously to her being 
rcpstered, be ascertained by the following rule, called Rule 1 ; and 
the tonnage of every ship to which such rule can be applied, whether 
she is about to be registered or not, shall be ascertained by the 
same rule: 

(1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along the 
upper side of the tonnage deck from the inside of the inner plank 
(average thickness) at the side of the stem to the inside of the mid- 
ship stern timber or plank there, as the case may be (average thick- 
iiesi^), deducting from this length what is due to the rake of the bow 
in the thickness of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stern 
timber la the thickness of the deck, and also what is due to the rake of 
the stern timber in one-third of the round of the beam ; divide the length 
80 taken into the namber of eqnal parts reqnlred by the following 
table^ according to the class In such table to which the ship belongs : 

TABLE. 

Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
abOTe measurement, 60 feet long or nnder, into 4 equal parts : 

Glass 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measnrement, 50 feet long, and not exceeding 120, mto 6 
equal parts; 

Glass 8. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, above 120 feet long, and not ezceedmg ISO, 
into 8 eqnal parts : 

Glass 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, above 160 feet long, and not exceedmg 225, 
into 10 equal parts: 

Class 5. Ships of which the tonnage deck' is, according to the 
above measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal parts: 

(2.) Then the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of the 
required depths and breadths being properly taken, find the trans- 
verse area of such ships at each point of division of the length as 
follows : — Measure the depth at each point of division, from a point 
at a distance of one-third of the round of the beam below such deck, 
or, in case of a break, below a line stretched in continuation thereof, 
to the upper side of the Hour timber at the inside of the limber 
strakc, alter deducting the average thickness of the ceiling which is 
between the bilge planks and limber strake; then if the depth at tiie 
midship divisioa of the length do not exceed sixteen feet, divide each 
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depth into four equal parts; then measare the inside horizontal 
breadth at i :i( h of the three points of division, and also at the upper 
and lower luMut.s of the depth, extending ( ;u h measurement to the 
average thickness of that part of the ceiling which is between the 
points of measurement; number these breadths from above {i. e., 
numbering the upper breadth one, and so on do\Mi to the lowest 
breadth) ; multiply the second and fourth by four, and tlie tiiird by 
two ; add these products together, and to the sum add the tirst 
breadtli and the fifth ; iiiultiply the quantity thus obtained by ooe- 
third of the cuainioii hitci vui between the breadths, and the product 
shall be deemed the transverse area; but if the midship depth exceed 
sixteen feet, divide each depth into six equal parts instead of four, 
and measure, as before directed, the horizontal breadths at the five 
Joints of divteion, and also at the upper and lower points of the depth, 
number them* from above as before ; ranltiply the second, fourth, and 
sixth by foifr, and the third and fifth by two ; add these products 
together, and to the snm add the first breadth and the seventh ; 
multiply the qoantity thus obtained by one-third of the' common 
interval between the breadtbsi and the prodnet shall be deemed the 
transverse area. 

(3.) Having thns asoertained the transverse area at each point of 
division of the length of the ship as required by the above table^ pro- 
ceed to ascertain the register tonnage of the Ship in the fdlowing 
manner : — Khmber tiie areas successively 1, 2, 3^ Itc, No. 1 being 
at the extreme limit of the length of the bow, and the last No. at 
the extreme limit of the length of the stern; then, whether the 
length be divided, according tp the table, into foar or twelve partSi 
as in classes 1 and 5, or any intermediate number, as in classes 2, 
S, and 4, multiply the second and cm ! y even numbered area by four, 
and the third and every odd numbered area (except the first and 
last) by two ; add these products together, and to the sum add the 
first and last if they yield anything ; multiply the quantity thns ob- 
tained by one-third of the common interval between the areas, and 
the product will be the cubical contents of the space under the ton- 
nage deck ; divide this product by one hundred, and tlie quotient 
being the tonnage under the tonnage deck, shall be deemed to be the 
register tonnage of the ship, subject to the additions and deductions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) If there be a break, a vmop, or any other permanent closed - 
in space on tlie upper deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the 
berthing or aceouiuiodation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of 
such space shall be ascertained as follows: — Measure the internal 
mean lentrth of such space in feet, and divide it into two equal U ; 
measuiu at the middle of its height three mside breadths, namely. 
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one at each end and the other at the middle of the length ; then to 
the sum of the end breadths add four times the middle breadth, and 
mnltiply the whole sum by one-third of the common interval between 
the breadths ; the product will give the mean horizontal area of such 
space ; then measure the mean height, and mnltiply by it the mean 
horizontal area ; divide the product by one hmidicd, and the quotient 
shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such ypace, and shall be added 
to the tonnage under the tonnage deck, ascertained as aforesaid, 
subject to the following proTiso—iirst, that nothing shall be added 
for a elofled-in space solely appropriated to tiie berthiDg of the crew, 
unlese such shall exceed ODe-twentietfa fji the remaining tonnaiife of 
the ship, and in case of sach excess, the excess only shall be added ; 
and, secondly, that nothing shall be added in respect of any bnilding 
erec^ for the shelter of deck passengers, and approved by the 
Board of Trade. 

(6.) If the ^ip has a third dech, oommohly called a spar deck, 
the tonnage of the space between it and the tonnage deck shall be 
ascertained as follows ^^Measnre in feet the inside length of the 
space at the middle of its height from the plank at the side of the 
stem to the lining on the timbers at the stem, and divide the length 
into the same number of eqaal parts into which the length of the 
tonnage deck is divided as above directed ; measnre (also at the 
middle of its height) the inside breadth of the space at each of the 
points of division, also the breadth of the stem and the breadth of 
the stem; number them soccessively 1, 2, 3, &c., commenciDg at 
the stem; multiply the second and all the other even numbered 
breadths by four, and the third and all the other odd numbered' 
breadths (except the first and last) by two ; to the sum of these pro- 
ducts, add the first and last breadths ; multiply the whole sum by 
one-third of the common interval between the breadths, and the 
resnlt will give in superficial feet the mean horizontal area of such 
spac<^ ; measure the mean heijrbt of such space, and multiply by it 
the mean horizontal area, and the product will be the cubical con- 
tents of the space; divide this j ioduct by one hundred, and the 
quotient shall he deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall 
be adrled to the other tonnage of the sliip ascertained as aforesaid ; 
and it the ship has more than threo decks, the tonnage of each space 
between decks above the tonnage deck ishall be severally ascertained 
in manner above described, and shall be added to the tonnage of the 
ship ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 22. Ships which, requiring to be measured for any purpose other 
than re^stry, have cargo on board, and ships which, requiring to be 
measured for the purpose of regristry, cannot be measured by the rule 
above given, shall be meaaiired by the loUuvving rule, called Kule II. 
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(1.) Mea.^iire the Icugth on the upper deck from theontside of the 
outer pliink at the stem to the aftside of the stem post, deducting 
therefrom liie distauce between the aftside of the stern post and the 
rabbet of the stern post at the point where the counter plauk crosses 
it ; lueasure also the greatest breadth of the ship to the outside of 
the outer plankin}:^ or wales, and tlieu, iiaving first marked on the 
outside of the sliip on botli sides thereof the height of the upper deck 
at the ship's gides, girt the ship at the greatest breadth in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the keel from the height so marked on the 
outside of the ship on the oiie side to the height so maiked on the 
other side by psssing a chsln nnder the Iteel ; to half the girth thus 
tftlten, add half the main breadth ; square the sum; moldply the 
result by the length of the ship taken as aforesi^d ; then multiply 
this ]MX>duct by the factor *0018 (eighteen ten-thousandths) in the 
case of ships built of wood, and by '0021 (twenty -one ten-thou- 
sandths) in the case of ships bnUt of iron, and the product shall be 
deemed the register tonnage of the ahip, subject to the additions 
and deductions heremafter mentioned. 

(2.) If there be a break, a poop, or other dosed-in space on the 
upper deck, the tonnage of such space shall be asoertabed by moi- 
tiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of such space, 
and dividing the product by ond hundred, and the quotient so ob- 
tained shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall, 
subject to the deduction for a closed-in space appropriated to the 
crew as mentioned in Rule I., be added to the tonnage of the ship, 
ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 23. In every ship propelled by steam or other power reqnirin^^ 
engine room, an allowance shall be made for the space occupied by 
the propelling power, and the amount so allowed shall be deducted 
from the gross tonnage of the ship, ascertained as aforesaid, and the 
remainder shall be deemed to be the register tonnage of such ship; 
and such deduction shall be estimated as follows : 

(<t.) As regards ships propelled by paddle wheels, in which the 
tonnage Cft t he Bpace solely occupied by and necessary for the proper 
workiu'jf of the boilers and machinery above twenty per cent, and 
under tliirty per cent, of the gross tonnage of the ship, such deduc- 
tion shall be thirty-seven one-hundredths of such gross tonnage ; 
and in ships propelled by screws, in which the tonnage of such space 
is above thirteen per cent, and nnder twenty per cent, of such gross 
tonnage, such deduction shall be thirty-two one-hondredtbs of such 
gross tonnage. 

(b.) As regards all other ships, the deduction shall, if the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and the Owner both agree thereto, be estimated in 
the same manner \ but either they or he may, in their or his dLsureUua, 
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require the space to be measured and the deduction estimated ac- 
cordingly; and whenever such measurement is so reqnired, the de- 
ductiou shall coiisiist oi' the toiiuage of the space actually occupied 
by, or required to be enclosed for, the proper working of the boilers 
and machinerj, with the addition, in the case of ships propelled by 
paddle wbeeli, of ime-half, and in case of ships propelled by screws, 
of lbrae*foart]i8 of the tonnage of siieb space ; and the measoremeot 
And use of such space shall he gOTorned by the following Koks ^ 

(1.) Measure the mean depth of the space from its crown to the 
ceiling at the limber strahe, measnie also three, or, if necessary, more 
than three breadths of the qpaoe at the middle of its depth, takin|^ 
one of SQCh meesiiremeiits at eadi end^. and another at the middle 
of the length ; take the mean of such breadths ; meeame also the 
mean length of the space between the foremost and aftermost bnik* 
heads or limits of its length, ezdnding such parts, if any, as are- 
not actually occit|ded by, or required for, the proper, woriclng of the 
machinery ; maltiplj together these three dimensions of length, 
breadth) and depth, and the product will be the cubical contents of 
the space below the crown ; then find the cubical contents of the 
space or spaces, if any, above the crown aforesaid, which are framed 
in fcff the machinery or for the admission of light and air, by multi-* 
plying together the length, depth,* and breadth thereof; add such 
contents to the cubical contents of the space below the crown; 
divide the sum by one hundred, and the result shaU be deemed ta 
be the tonnage of the said space. 

(2.) If iu any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured,, 
the engines and boilers are fitted in sepnratp compai'tments, the con- 
tents of eacii .shall be mcasnred severally in like manner, according 
to the above rules, and the sum of their several results shall be 
deemed to be the tonnage of the said space : 

(3.) In the case of screw steamers, in which the space aforesaid 
is to be measared, the contents of the shaft trunk shall be added to, 
and deemed to form p;ii t of, such space, and shall be ascertained by 
multiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of the 
trunk, and dividing the product by one hundred : 

(4.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any alteration be made in the length or capacity of such space, or if 
any cabins be fitted in such space, such ship shall be deemed to be^ 
a ship not registered until measurement : 

(5.) If iu any ship iu which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any goods or stores are stowed or carried in such space, the Hasten 
and Owner shall each be liable to a penalty not exceeding £100. 

§ 24. In ascertaining the tonnage of open ships, the upper edge <tf 
the upper strake is to form the boundary Ihie of measurement, and 

2 
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the depths shall be tRkrn from an athwartship line, extended from 
upper edge to upper edge of the ?aid strake nt each division of the line. 

§ 2^. Whenever the tonnage of any ship has been ascertained 
and registered in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
same shall thenceforth be deemed to be tlie tonnage of such ship» 
and be repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, unless any 
alteration is made in the form or capacity of such ship, or uolesa it 
is discovered that the tonnage of such ship has been erroneoosly 
computed ; and, in either of such cases, such ship shall be remeaBiired, 
and her tonnage determined, and registei'ed according to the roles 
hereinbefore contained in that behalf. 

§ 27. The rules fur the measurement of tonnage herein contained, 
shall not make it necessary to alter the present registered tonnage of 
any British ship registered before this act comes into operation ; but 
if the owner of any such ship desires to have the same remeasored 
according to sach mles, he may apply to the Commissioners of 
Onstoms for the purpose, and sudi Gommlssionera shall thereopon, 
and on payment of sach reasonable ebarge for the expenses of 
remeasniement, not exceedmg the snm of aeyen shillings and stz«> 
pence for each tiansverse section, as they may anthorise, direct sach 
remeasorement to be made, and sneh ship shall tberenpon be: 
remeasored according to sach rfiles as aforesaid, or according to 
snch of them as may be applicable ; and the number denoting the 
register tonnage shall be altmd accordingly. 

§ 28. If it appears to the Gommissioneis of Customs that in anj 
steam-ship measured before this act comes into operation^ store* 
ro(Hns or coal-bankers have been introduced into or thrown across' 
the engine-room, so that the deduction from the tonnage on accoant 
of the engine-room is larger than it ought to be, the said Com- 
missioners may, if they think fit, direct such engine-room .to be 
rcmeasured according to the rules in force before this act comes 
into operation, excluding the space occupied by such store-rooms or 
coal-bonkers, or may, if the owners so desire, cause the ship to be 
remeasured according to the rules hereinbefore contained, and subject 
to the conditions contained in the last preceding section ; and after 
remeasurement, the said Commissioners shall ofinse the ship to he 
registered anew, or the registry thereof to be altered, as the case 
may require. 



Note B.— P. 4, 
BULES FOR PLACING THE MASTS. 
The load-water line is the principal bearance of the ship, from 
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wliicb are to be detennined the positions of the mastSf which vary 
according to the form given to the vessel ; as a fiiU-bowed ship 
requires her masts to be placed farther forward than a sharp one. 
When a sharp-bowed ship has her masts to rake, it frequently eases 
her in pitching, but never adds to her sailing, as the wind has lesa 
power on her sails. It is, however, necessary, that the main and 
mizen masts shoald rake more than the forema<^t,— a?, by thus 
separating them, the wind acts with more power on all the sails 
than would otherwise be efiecied. And, as it is a desirable requisite, 
that the weight of the foremast and the pressure of the head-sails 
should act with as little injurious ellect in increasing the violence of 
the pitching, as consistent with the necessity for head-sail, — this 
will be best understood, by considering the forces which act on a 
ship when under sail. 

These forces are two — the one, the force of the wind on the sails, 
propelling the ship; and the other, the resisiiiuce of the water, 
opposing her motion. Immediately on the ship acqniring the velocity, 
due to the strength of tlie wind, these forces are equal, and, as is 
held with all forces, each may be reasoned on, as if acting on only 
one point of the surface over which its effect is diffnsed. This point 
is that in which, if the whole force were to be concentrated, its 
effect weald be the same as when JUspersed over the whole area ; it 
is nsaal to call these resnltaDts of forces,** and the points on which 
they are supposed to act) *' centres of effort.** 

Before the positions of the masts can be fixed, it is necessary to 
make a plan of the sails, and find the centre of eflfort.** And, in 
order to find the distance of the ^* centre of effort** of the wind on 
the sails, he/ore the centre of gravity of the ship, — ^the momenta of 
each sail mnst be calculated, by multiplying its area by the horizontal 
distance of the centre of gravity from that of the ship; the sum of 
the negative momenta, or thoee oftq^ the centre of gravity of the 
ship, is then deducted from the sum of the potUioe momenta, or those 
before the centre of gravity of the ship; — ^the remainder Is then 
divided by the total area of the sails, and the result gives the 
required distance of the centre of effort of the wind on tlie sails 
before the centre of gravity of the ship. The situation of this point 
with respect to the length of the ship, mnst determine, in aoonsider- 
able degree, the positions of the masts ; for experience has proved, 
that it is among the essentially good requisites of a ship, that she 
shall carry a weather helm. — Creuz^i Naval Architecture. 
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Note 0;— P. 4, 

BSSGRIFnOir OF PABTS OP ANCHOR. 

The anehom now geoeivUy made, m so contvhred as to support 
a great Strain Mbre tbey can be loosened or dislodged from their 
earth-boiuid bed. The parts of irhich an anchor is composed, are, 
— ^the ring, into which the cable is fastened ; — the beam or sbaoi, 
which is the longest part of the anchor ;-~-the two anns» at the end 
of which are the two flooks or foices, bj some called the palms, 
which, with the bailis, fasten into the ground } — and the iocsk, which 
is a long piece of wood festened across the beam, near the ring, and 
senring to goide the flakes In Erection perpendicolar to the sorihee 
of the ground, so that one of them smks into it bj its own wdgbt 
as soon as it fells, and is still preserved steadily In that position 1^ 
the fiool^, which, together with the sbank^ lies flat on the bottom* 
In this situation, it must nec^ssarilj sustain a great efibrt, before it 
can be dragged through the earth horizrontally. Should the anchor 
be displaced, it is said, in the sea phrase, to come home. The 
several parts of the anchor, abqye mentioned, bear the ibUowiug 
proportions : — ^The length of the arm, from the throat to the bill, is 
the distance marked on the shank for the trend, taken from the 
inside of the throat \ and^ three times that. Is the length of the 
shank from the tip of the crown ; and the shank, from the tip of the 
crown to the centre of the riug, is the length of the iron stock; 
when made, the two anns, from the inside of the throat to the 
eztremitj of the biO^ should form «i arc of a cirde, containing 
120 degrees.— BnlfiM C^chp, 

§ 

SHIPS* ANQEOKS AND CABLES. 
Lloyds* Rules. 

Kvery ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream-cable 
or tow-line of sufficient size and length, and with at least one good 
warp ; and ail vessels are to be provided with auchors of proper 
M'eight, and cables of approved qnality, in number and length 
according to the oadermentioned scale 

Anchors, 

All vessels onder 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors; 
and all vessels of 200 tons and above, to be provided with at least 
three bower anchors* 
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Cables, 

Tons. Fathoms. 
All vessels under 150 to have at least 150 if chain. 

— of 150 and under 250 180 do. 

— 250 350 200 do. 

— 350 500 240 do. 

— 500 700 270 do. 

— 700 and upwards 300 do. 

Bat in all cases where hempen cables are used, then oue-sixth 
more in length will be reqaired." 



Note D.— P, 4. 

DEEP SEA LINE. 

Deep Sea Line, or Dip Sea Line, is a small line used for sounding, 
when a ship is in very deep water at sea. At the end of this line 
is a |)irce of lead, called the deep sea lead, — at the bottom of which 
is a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, g-ravel, shells, or the 
like, from the bottom, in Order to learn the dilieience of the ground, 
— wiiich being entered, from time to time, in the log-book — 
by comparing of ob&eivatiuns — enables them to guess, by the 
soundings, &c, what coast they are on, though they cannot see the 
land. 



Note E.— P. 5. 

DESCRIPTION AND USE OF LOG-LINE. 

The log is a thin piece of boaTd^^fofrnfng a quadrant (quarter) 
of a eirde of aboat six inches redtos, and balanced by a small piece 
of lead nailed on the cirenlar part, so as to swim perpendlcnlarly in 
the water with the greater part immersed. The log-line is fastened 
to the log by means of two legs, one of which is knotted through a 
hole at one corner, while the other is attached to a pin, fixed in a 
hole at the other comer, so as to draw ont occasionally. The log- 
line — being divided Ja^Ui certain spaces, which are in proportion to 
an equal nmnber of geographical miles, as a half or quarter mbinte 
Is to an honr of time-^is wonnd round a wheel. The whole is 
employed to measure the sbip^s headway in the (bUowing manner 
The reel being lield by one man, and the half-minute glass by 
another, — mate of the watch fixes the pin and throws the log 
over the stm, — ^which, swimming perpendicularly, feels an immediate 
resistance, and is considered 9&Jlix€d^ the line being slackened over 
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the stern U) prevent the pin from coming OQt. The knots are 
ineasuretl from marks uii ilie line, at the distance of twelve or tiUeeii 
fathoms from the lo^. The glass is therefore turned at the instant 
that the lo«; jiasses over the stern ; and, as soon as the sand in the 
gla^s has run out, the line is stopped ; the water then being on the 
log, dislodges the pin, so that tiie board, now presenting only its 
edge to the water, is easily drawn aboard, — ^the number of knots and 
fathoms, which has ran off at the expiration of the glaas, determiDe 
the ship*8 Telocity. The half-minote glass and divisions on the line 
shonld be frequently measured, to determine any variation in either 
of them, and to make allowances accordingly. If the glass nms 
thirty seconds, the distance between the knots shonld be fifty feet. 
When it runs more or less, it shonld be corrected by the following 
analogy : — ^As thirty is to fifty, so is the nnmber of seconds of the 
glass to the distance between the knots on the line. As the heat or 
moistnre of the weather has of^n a considerable effect on the glass, 
so as to make it ran slower or faster, it shonld be frequently tried 
by the vibrations of the pendnlnm. 

As many accidents attend a ship dnrUig a day's sailmg, — anch as 
vari cibleness of winds, the different qnantity of sail carried, &c», — it 
will be necessary to Iraave the log at every alteration ; and, even if 
no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be occasionally heaved. 



Note F.— P. 5. 

BALLAST AND LADING. 

The ballasting and dunuaging of ships have been already treated 
of {ante, p. 249) ; and here it is only necessary to remark further, 
that the ballast must be placed in such a position, as that, when the 
ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it may be required. The object 
in ballasting ought to be, to place the centre of gravity neither too 
higli nor too low, nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to 
correspond witli the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to 
the cargo she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; aud 
the centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, when 
she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on board, require 
a greater quantity of ballast, which iklls to be increased according to 
the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron ballast Is nsed, it 
is first stowed fore and aft, from balk>head to bnlk-head, and then 
the shingle ballast is spread and levelled over the whole. If sand 
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baUasI is used, care mnst 1)e taken to prevent the Mtom of the 
pumps from drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. Bot there has been patented an ingenious 
mode of ballasting siiips, by means of water introdocedinto the hold, 
which is divided into a nomber of water-tight compartments. Par- 
titions are plaoed between the ribs or timbers, which are made up by 
. boarding, and the Joints carefally canUced ; over the planking are 
placed sheets of felt^ snch as are nsnallj nsed for the sheatbiug of 
ships' bottoms; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted* — BriM Cyclop, 



NoTK G. — Chap. IL 

WIRE-BOFE STANDING BIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now nsed for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain riggiug. The improved wire-rope Is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Kewall & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing riggiug, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be: — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigghig, 
when made of the patent Improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope* The reduction 
in size Is such, that the InUk of the wire-rope rigging Is only &ne-iix& 
that of hemp^ while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It Is 
^ee^fer than hemp-rope ; — It is more durable; and, though a little 
less elasiie than well-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, It 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons firom the great h^ght, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
itabiUty, and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been f^quently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wure-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years* experience of 
ropes, " running *' and standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
The patiintees have made direct experiments on the amount of etretch 
and the iprmgineBs or degree of elasticity of well-seasoned hemp and 
wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, under strams equal to 
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oiie*third cif that wbicli woidd break themt or greater than that t« 
which Ih^ are commoaly eacpoaed m efdinary practice ; and theai 
experimente have ahewn that,-— whOe the iimA or pennancnl 
lengthening of the wire-rope is nothing compared with that of hempit 
-—the diflhrenee of apringineaB fa not more than one indi in hiwovt 
of hemp, in the longest ahronda: — ^praetieaUj, therefore, the less 
elasticity of wire-rope is of no imp<Mrtanoe« And another valnahle 
qnality of wire- rope rigging is^^its not heing liable, by changes in 
the atmosphere, to those sudden alterations of length to which hevp 
IS subject, and which eveiy seaman knows give rise to inconvenience 
«nd great labour In setting np the rigging, and to serious accidents^ 
when, as often happens, the change takes place in a single night, m 
circumstances wbich render it impossible to set up the rigging, 
before the mischief has ensued. 



Note H.— P. 34. 

BLOCKS. 

Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 
miTTibor of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves, or 
V h f Is on which the rope runs, arc groored to receive the rope, and 
have ill their centre, a brass or iron bush, with a throngh hole to 
receive tbe on which the sheaves turn; — the outside of iron or 
wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called the c/n ths ; 
and that part of a block by which it is made fast to any particular 
object, is the strap, tisnally made of rope or iron. A running block 
is attar lied to the object to be moved ; a stayiding block is fixed to 
some permanent support. Usually, blocks arc named, either from 
their shape, — their purpose, — or their mode of application. 



Nora Ohap. TX., p. 40. 

REKFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DiiOiL 
This ingenious contrivance has been foand to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself ; and from the time the yard is lowered, it is 
dose-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nantical affairs, this may be 
ranked as one of the wonders of the age. The invention ia not 
expensive, because the sails and topsail yai-ds now in nse, can be 
easily altered, at an expense not exceeding £15 per yard and sail 
This was invented by Mr H. D, P. Cunningham, R.N., private 
secretary to Admiral Moresly \ and the inyention has been patented. 
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Note K.^Pp. IdS, 21d. 

ADMIKALTY ^UlICE RESPECTING LIGHTS TO BE CARRIED 
BY S£A-GOING VESSELS TO FBEVENT COLLISm. 



Br yirtue of the power and anthority vested in ns by the act 14 
and 16 yictori% cap. 79, dated 7th Aug. 1861, we hereby reqmre 
and direct that the following r^^nlations be strictly observed : — 



All British sea-going steam vessels (whether propelled by 
packiics or screws) shall, withiu all seiis, gulfs, channels, straits, 
bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and rivers, 
and under all circumstances, between sanset and sunrise, es.hibit 
lights of such descriptiou, and in such manner, as is hereinafter 
mentioned, via: — 



1. The mast-head light is to be visible at a distance of at least 
five miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the lantern 
is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, being 
ten points on each side of the ship, viz., from^ right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light on the starboard side is to be visible at a 
distance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear atmo- 
sphere ; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to siiew a uniform 
and uiiliruken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
compass, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
the starboard side. 

3. The red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as to 
throw its light tlie same distance on that side. 

4. The side lights arc, uioreover, to be fitted ^vith screens, on the 
inboard side, of at least three feet long, to prevent tiie lights from 
being seen across the bow. 



By the Commissioners for Executing the Office 
of Lord llujJi Admiral of the TTnited King" 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland^ ^c, ^x. 
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When at anchor* — commoa bright light. 
Sailing Vessels, 

We hereby require that alt sailing veasels when under sail, or 
being toved, approacbing^ or being approached by anj other vessel, 
shall be bonnd to shev, between sunset and snnrlse, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such .vessel or vessels, and 
In sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All aailmg vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways^ shall be 
also bonnd to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-bead; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legidly established* 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and 
sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good light ' 
all round the horiaon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or can jiog lights ; and we require that 
the precH din;: regulations be strictly carried iuto eifect, on aud after 
the 1st of August 1852. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 1852. 

Htde Pabkeb* 

P. HOBKBT. 

By command of th^ Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamiliok. 



Diagrams intended to Illustrate the Working qf tlUs Mode of Fitting 

Lights. 

1st Baujunov. 

In this situation, the steamer A wUl only see the red light of 
vessel 13 in whichsoever of the three positions the lattw may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view, A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is ttiercfore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
contidcuce, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and mast*head 
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lights of A appear in a triangu- 
lar form, by which the former 
will l^uow that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. * 

It is scnrrdy necessary to remark, that the mast-head light will 
always be visible iu every situatioa till abaft the beam. 

Sd SttlTATtCm. 

Here A will see B's 
gf^n light only, which 
will clearly indicate to 
the fbnner that B is 
crossing to starboard. 
Again, A's three lights 
being visible to 6 will 
apprise the latter that a 
steamer is steering direct- 
Ij towards him. 

3d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens prevent- 
ing the green lights from being aehn. Both vessels are evidently 
passing to port. 







4th StTVATIOir. 

Here a green light otdy will be visible to each ; the screen! 

preventing the red lights ftom beinf 
seen. They are therefore passing to 
starboard. 
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5th SrruATioir. 

Here the two coloured lights, visible to each, will indicate their 
direct approach towards each other. lu this sitaation both should 
put their heiois to port. 




ZHndions for Fiiting laghU, 

The manuer of fixing tht' culuurcd lights is to be particularly 
atteuded to. They should be fitted, each, wiLli a screen of wood, 
ou the inboard bide, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction but that of right-a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be iueflective as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the cuiuured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative coarse of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directly or 
crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
vant of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to famish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried oat. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton, 

NovE. — ^Tbe system of night lights laid down in the Above regu- 
lations has been adopted in Herllajesty*s service, and by the Govern- 
ments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 



onROB pauip AJCD ■oh, vBxumamf uvutvoat. 
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PUBLISHED BY 

GEOEGE PHILIP AND SON. 



T. 

In Cyoivn 8vo^ eujhlh eddion^ clofh, (5r/., 

Lees' Laws of Shipping and Insurance, with a 

copious Appendix, contuiiiino' the existinjr Statutes, CustomhonRe 
and Pilots' Regulations, Foroia of Deeds and Writs, and adapted to the 
piesfitit Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, Eeq., auiAor 
of a Manual for SbipmasterB.*' 

II. 

In Crown 800, clodi^ price 65., 

Lees' Manual for Shipmaaters, in. a Series of 

Letters addressed to tbem on their Qualifications, Duties, Powers, 
Resp'm^i!>ilitie8, &c., arising from the dilTeient situations in which 
they may be placed during the course of a Voyapre. A New Edition, 

Seatly enlarged and improved, and adapted to the present state of 
e Brituh Mercantile Marine Iaw. By James Lees, Esq., author 
of **Tbe Laws of Shipping and loenrattoe,** &c. 

III. 

In Crown 8j;o, sewed, price 2s. G<L; cloth^ 3«., 

Lees' Practical Digest of the Merchant Shipping 

Act, 1854, 17 and 1^ Yict. c. 104, An Act to amend and consolidate 
the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping," methodically arranged ; 
with a full Table of Contents, and a iable of the Repealed Acts. Bv 
James Lees, Esq., author of The Laws of Shipping and XneoranGe, 
The Manual for SbipmasterB,** &c. 

IV. 

In Moyai 8vo, Illustrated with upwards of Fifty PlateSt cloth^ 

price £1, 11*. 6rf., 

GrifBlths' Treatise on Marine and Naval Archi- 
tecture, or Theory and Practice Blended in bhipbuilding. Bj J. W. 
Gkiffiius, .Marine and Naval Arohiiect. 
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y. 

In Foolscap 8w>, new edUhn^ cloth, price 5$, 

Freighter's Guide and Com Merchant's Assistant ; 

with Tables ut Fir«t and Second Class Goods, on a Decitual Scjile: 
alsOf of the Lumber Trade, accompanied bj Rules, Examples, and 
I>emoniitratton9. With a new Set of Tables of proportionata Bates * 
of Freight, by Inspection, forming!: at once a Ready Reckoner and 
Pocket Companion; tojrether witii an extensive Miscellany of Com- 
pendious Rules on the v arious and mo^t intricate subjects connected 
with the Trade, whereby aU difiieiik Qvestkms are aolved with 
Freeitton and Aocaracy. By GBoaas Babbisom. 

VL • 

In Demy 8i'0, cloth, price os.^ 

Hand-book of the Laws of Storms, being a Digest 

of the principal Facts of Revolving Storms, fbr the use of Com- 
maadersin tier Majesty Nary and the Mercantile Marine ; illustrated 
whh mmnimiB W<K>deats. Br William Badcuffb Bibt, £sq., 
author of the *^ HorrieBoe Gaiae/* &o., &e. 

VII. 

In Royal 8ro, sewedy price Is.; cloth, \s. Gc/., 

Forbes' New and Concise Methods of Finding the 

Latitude by the Reduction of the Meridian; the Latitude and Time, 
by Double and £qiuU Altitudes ; also, the Time when the Sun's 
Ixiwer Limb ie on the Horiaon, 

vin. 

Jn Foolscap Svo, seventh edition, clolh^ price 2$, 6<i., 

Seaman's Medical Guide, (The) in meserviBg the 

Health of a Ship's Grew: containing Plain Directions for the Use 
of the Medicines in the Cure of Diseases, &c., with full inslructinn? 
for the Treat incut of Fractures and Dislocations, Illustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings ; the best method of restoring Suspended Animation 
from Drowning, &c. ; with a complete Index of Contents; oom]iris* 
also the Admiralty Scale of Medicines. 

IX. 

ShUh edition^ l8mo, stiff coter^ price ts.^ 

Seaman's Medical Companion to the Oovemment 

Medicine-Chest, containing Directions for the Use of the Medicines, 
with full Instructions for tiie Treatment of Diseases aad Acddents^ 
&6. ; with the Admiralty Scale of Medicines* 

r 

f 
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DE8CBIPIIVB CAIALOGUB 



ATLASES & MAPS. 




GEORGE PHILIP & SON-. 



IHE FAMILY AILAS. 

PHILIPS' FAMILY ATL.\S OF PHYSICAL, GENEBAL, 
AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 52 Maps, 
Imperial 4to., printed in colors ; accompanied by Illustrative 
Letterpress, describing the Natural Features, Climate, Pro- 
anetunu and Bolitioal DifiiioiiB of eaeh Ooontry, irith ite 
Statistics, brought do^vn to the latest period, and a eopiM 
Coneoltiiig Index. Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.a.S. 

Price, bandMunely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 358. ; or haltbound 

Turkey moroccOj gilt edges, 428. 

IPHB Pablishen confidently believe that the Family Atlas wUl be fbimd 
X (relative to eUe and price) to embody the mott complete eompend£um of 
ifeographical information that hat ever been placed before tlie public. 
The Maps are executed in the first stylo of art, and have beeu engraved 
thronghont from oriflliiAl di-awings, either executed personally by tlM 
liand of the Editor, or produced under his immediate snperintmiatiifie. 

The first edition of the Family Atlas— issned In 1858— met with a 
BticcossiD the hiRliest degree gratifying to those engaged in its production. 
Besides a caiefol revision beitowed npon the worii (both plates and text) 
thfooflioat, tbe present edition embodies some important additions and 
impiovemeois. AmooMft Ibsse are, tbe addition ot a Map, ataowlDK the 
enUre extent of the British Empire, and the enbstitntion of Donlrta Maps 
of Engl;incl and Franco for those previously given. The Genersl Maps 
of Eurupe and Asia, aud Uie Maps of Canada and the United States of 
America, have been entirely re^ngravod. The Introductory treatise on 
Fhyalosl Qsogrspbj has been re-wdttan bf tha Sditor. with spsskil 
lafSMBM to wsplSM occupied by flMfttanoMtt of the pMSWl 

dsj, sbA «lM late has bssii sntiMly ssooBilnMtad. 



OEOBaE PHILIP AND SON, 



m£ LIBMRY ATLAS. 



i PHILIPS' LIBKARY ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN i 
I GKOGKAPHY: a Beiies of 4^ Maps, prmteU m colors. 

Imperial 4to. ^aooompanied hj a copiouB OonBoltmg Index. 

Edited by W. Mogbes, F.B.G.S. 

Price, handsomely bonnd in cloth, gilt edges, 158.; or vith the 
Maps interleaTed aad elegantly half.bound, Turkey moK>cc6« 
cloth sldeiy gilt edgB8, SIb. 

I ' 

THE Maps coTiBtitntfnpr the Library Atlas are the same fh&t are j 
inclndcd in tlio Funiily Atlas— omittiDg only those by tbo nnuiber, • 
which are of lees valoo for the porpoae of popolar reftfreace. The lottor- 
protm descrtptioD, wbteb te a dlstiogalbbniff rMtor* of ibe larger work, 
I is "tl'^f} omitted in tbe prcsont chhc Tbo selection of &lap8 contained in 
I ilio Library Atlas will be fonmi cmineDtiy cbarabterised, however, by 
utility, the pviipoie of geoeral and fMnufaur teferenee. 



PHILIPS' POPULAB ATLAS OF THE WOBLD: aSoleBol 

39 Maps, colored, Imperial 4io. ; Avith a oopums Oonsnlting 
Indei. Edited by W. Hoghes, F.B.G.S. 

Prioe, handsomely boimd in extra doth, lettesedylitB. 6d. 

fVUR Popolar Atlas embodies a selection of the Maps comprehended 
1 within the Vanuly Atlas, made, (as tbe title implies) with a v(ew to 
strictly por^'ltti* ^i^c. Tt inrlTi Ino; those Mnps to wbtch rcfprp<jro 
dtmandcil by tbe current necessities of tbo day, wbite snck as more 
especially iUnatEata the hietozy of finmer timee ere oniltted. 



PHILIPS* CABINET ATLAS OF MODERN 0BOGRAPHY: 

a Series of 33 Maps, Imperial 4to., colored; ^itii a oopiooi 
ConeoltuBg Index. Ediied by W. Hoghest F3.a.S. 

Pxioey handaomelrbonad in cDctfa ekEth, lettered, lOi. ed. 



THIS seleotioQ. i^m the Map9 of the Family Athis, is made with a 
yUm to meet the demead Imr farther economy on fha part of snch 

ptiTchasers ns desire to possessanepltomeof Map knowledge,— attractive 
in form, ccnipondinrns in character, and moderate in price. Tbo Cabinet 
Arl'u-i ( f ?»rud^!rn Gri LTiiyihy lays chiim to pupply such a want, and 
includes uU the Maps that ore neceasacj to the duo oompreheosion of 
SeaeiDg emii, li bMie eiiA ibzMid. 




ATLAS. 



THE CABINET AIUS. 
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THE SELECT ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SELECT ATLAS OF MODEBN GEO0BAPHY: 
a Series of 28 Maps, Impeiial 4to., odUned; wHh a copious 
CdDsnltiag &idoz. Edltedliy W. Hugbea, F.B.G.8. 

j Fxice, iiandflomaly hamd in doth, 7s. 6d.; or in octavo fonn, 

doth, 7s. Q(L 

TIHB Selaot Atlas canieB stfll ftarther, on tlie wMe of rednction, the 
principle acted on in the case of the volume prefiooBly noticed. II 
claims to rank as a standazd work of nsef ill popnlar raftvenoe^ at least ao 
Ikr as ffae inoM imiNMitent loeaiite 



TEE COMPKEHiiNSiVE SCHOOL ATLAS. 

i iiiLIPS' COMPBEHENSrVE SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODEBN 
AND AICOIENT GEOGBAPHT, oompriflixig 86 Modem and 
5 Ancient Maps, printed in colcnii irittLa copioiui Judn, 
Edited by W. Hughes, F JLG-.S. 

Price, strongly boimd in dothj Imperial 8to., 10s. 6d. 

rPHIS Yolnme inclndea a larger nnmber of Maps than arc nsnolly contained 
-L in ast Atlas intended for School nae. 'I'he pablishera leel ainplj 
wnaranted In the esserlion, that it irill be famta to conalltitte (aa Che 

title implies) a Schnn] Atlas of more truly comprelicnBlvo charactur. lliau 
any other that is betore the public. It includes L'luborRtG and rfcidly 
accorato Maps, which show tbo featureB and modern divisions of every 
eontttiEy oa the globe, with, in addition, auch saoieat maps as are 
anfflcunilbrtlie ovdiiiiay poxpoess of the Made* of the Ustory of past 
ages. 



THE INTBODDCTOEY SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL ATLAS, oompriaing 
Eighteen Maps, printed in colors; irith a eopioOB Index. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. 

Piloe, iNVDDid In GMb, ImpiiiBl 8TO.y 5a. 

npfEffi Introductory School At!nq is n selection from the Maps contained 
A In the Comprehon^TO Sciiool Atlas, mndo wiili a view to lets 
a«lT?inced classes, and In referenoeto modem Geograpljy onlv. Its price 
is proportionatelv reduced, and the Tolome may, it is Wiered, be 
adyantsgeonaly compared with any other tracks of the kind. 



OEcnsB pHnjr axd bor. 



I'HE STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

PHILIPS* BIDDERT'S ATIi^ oompiiiiiig Eighteen Mspe, 
printed in odon. 

PlicOffcoimd in cloth, Imperial 4to,, 3s. 6d. 

rB Btndent's Atlas consiBts of the same ntumbcr of Mfvps'ati the 
Introdactory School Atlas. It chiefly differs from that work in the 
absenee of an Jjodex, and in tlM adoption of a qnacto iaafcaad of aa ootevtt 
riie in fhe Usdiog. The Tadvetloii of price which is Hhmttif effeetod, 

enables Masters of Schools to gplfft (iru- nf the ^orks, which may s 
best calculated to meet the special requiremeiitfi of thrown cases. 



IH£ I0UN6 SCfiOLAB'S ATLAS. 

PUiLlPiS' lOUNG SCHOLAE ii ATLAS, comprising Maps of 
fhe World fin Hflmisphereat) of the Continental Divifdons ef 
the Olc^e (Europe, &c.,) widi England, Scotland, Irelandt 
Fkance, and FalestiQe. Twehre MapB» piinted in colon. 

Moe^ iKNind In dlivlh, Inipeiial 4tii., flfl. 6d. 

THE ATLAS FOR BE&INNEBS. 

PHILIPS* ATLAS FOP. EEGINNEliB comprises Twentj-fom- 
Maps (crown t^uaxio in size,) constructed und engraTed 
ezpresdy fnr this mnk by John Barthoknnew, F.£g.B,, 
and oatefallj printed In cdon. 

Friee, booBd In dolhy fli.M*' 

MUE Atl H for Boginners possesses Bcveral features which lay claim to ! 
1 E-jii i ti notice. It is more compli t»', und at t'nu Bame time more 
compuct lu form, than any work of corresponding price. It incluJes I 
(besl les the ordinary general Maps, exhibiting the Oontiaental Divisions 
of the Globe) Rpecial Maps of the different countries of Europe, of India 
and China, Palestine, the Australian Colonies, the United States, and 
Canada. These Maps, whil e cont ining all that is really ntn essary to the 

gnrposes of the be^nner, are not o¥er-czowded with names (the oommoa, j 
ideed all but unifoim, fault of wovlu of this elan,) and ai» beoflo tflaor 
«nd intellirfible in an unusual degree. i 
Another disUnctive feature of tnis work is, that, while capable of use as I 
a companion to the study of any good element:\ry school-book of goo- j 
graphy, it is especially adapted as a companion to Ungbes's *' Elementajry i 
Class Book of ICodam Oeography,** gtlUiahed by Philip and Son. price I 
Is. 6d. Every nemt contained in tkt JMWn ^^Mit work mill b« found in 
the Maps of th^ Atlat for Beginner$» Tnfs will be at ooee racognisfid by 
all ifiHcliers who ."iro familiar with the u-^r of the yolnme referred to, a:^ .'k 
feature of the highest value, and it will be (the publishers confidently 
believe) uniformly accepted as evidence, that no place of anv esaentisd 
importance to the leaxiMK is omitted from tha of whioa tke Atlas 
itself comdila. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS, price 61. plain, or with 
the Maps colored, Is.: contouiB 10 Maps, selected from the 
Beginner's Atlas. These consist of the World (in Henu> 
spheres*) tfa« Continental Divisions of the Globe (Etirope, /fee.,) 
England, Scotland, Irehuid»aDd Falestiae. Size — Orown 4U»., 
vith illaskated covei. 



THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' NATIONAL SCHOOL ATLAS, price 8d. plain, or 
vriih the Maps eolored, Is. 2d. : consists of 10 Maps, the same 
that are contained in the last-mentieiied work. Its distinetive 

Title is adopt : i1 vrith n view to its use in the popular Schools, 
established for the purpof^cs of strictly elementazy education. 
— Crown 4to., bgoiiii in cloth. 

THE INlTUTOfiY ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' INITIiTORY ATLAS FOB YOUNG LEARNERS, 
Qowtftining Tirehe Maps, coostrneted tnm the best Antlioiiities, 
sad olearly and aooimtdy sDgnured. 

Impexial lemo., illustrated cover, plain Mapsj price 3d. ; or with 

tbe Haps colored, 0d. 

THE MINIATUEE ATLAS. 

FHILIPfi* MINIATURE ATLAB FOR THE YOUNG: a 
suitable Gift Bock for all Seasons. Twelvi.- Maps, beautifully | 
printed in colors, and handsomely bound in cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

Imperial 16mo., price is. 6d. 

THE SHILLING ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' SHILLING ATLAS OP MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
sontains Maps of fhe World (Eastern and Westam Hemi- 
spheres,) Eoxopa, Asia* Africa, America, England, Sootknd, i 
and Ireland. | 

Impaiial 4to., iUnstnted oofsr, price la. 
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THE TRAINING -SCHOOL AIMS. 

By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Hew Edition, medium folio, bound in cloth, price 158. Od. ! 
The MapB boantifnlly printed in colors. j 
q^UE TndoJiig-Sdiool Attae ie « woA •Ito^eChar Oiftlnel Is dumetor j 

-I- from any of the works previously described. It consists of a series i 
of Maps (sixteen iu number) designed to illnstrate, on a scale of large ' 
Bize, aad In a strictly clear and methodical manner, the leading featuro« i 
in PhnioBl Oeography.— Ist of the World at large: Sndly of thm Gxeafc 
Dlvisfinit of the Olotie (Europe, Ao.) : Srdly of the Biltieh Islands; and 
lastly, of the Holy Land. The political diTisions of the earth at the 
present time is embodied upon the information tbns afiTorded, bat in 
socb a manner as not to interfere with its clear and distinct exposition. I 

The Physical Maps contained in the Training«Scliool Atlas diatingaish i 
clearly the varion8moiintaln«rangoB,wHb theirelefeliOlies tlietslile-luids, 
pluiiiB, volleys, steppes,flnd marshes ; the length ol lifers, nnd the extent 
tu which they are navigable ; the elevation of the lekca, &c., above the 
sea; while sections are added to ihowtheprimtflieleomjei»Mye€leTOttoiMI 
and depressions of the land. 

The aim of the Trsining-School Atlas is such as to commend II to the 
special notice uf geographical stndents. bolonging to tbo Institutions k> 
which its title refers, together with Pupil Teuclicrsandthe higher classes 
of learners in general. It has been in the highest degree gratifying, alike 
to the anthor and the publishers, to observe the marlted approval which 
the work has experienced in each of these directions (and espedally in 
the case of that first adverted to.) The present edition — to vbich 
separate Maps of Scotland and Ireland (correspondent in scale autl 
iesigu to that of England and Wales) are for the first time added— >vill 
be found, it is confidently beUeved, eren more worthy of patronage than 
its predeoeflaocB. S^ott Upa M toeheebylTineltiBs. 

THE HISTORIC GEOGEAPfllCAL ATLAS. 

PHILIPS' HISTORIC GEOaRAPHIC ATLAS of the Middle 

and Modem Ages: a Series of Maps and Plans, chrono- 
logically arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German 
and AeiaHe NmIoss, tpid ihe Bte ud FUI of aD tiie States, 
ICingdoms, and Empires founded by them in Europe, Western 

Asia, Northern Africa, and America, from the Fall of the 
'Western Eoman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon. With 
Special Maps illustratiye of English History. 

Folio, handsomely bound in cloth, 258. 

CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
80BIPTUBAL ATLAS, 

PHILIPS' CLASSICAL, HIBTOKICAL, AND SCBIPTTraAL 

ATLAS, illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and 
Poets ; a Series of forty-nine Maps, engrayedintho best style 
and forming a oon^plete vade mecum for thaiClaesical Student, 
and an intereBting book of leferenee to Um lom of General 
Literatote. Complete in one laige Tolome. 

Imperial folio, half-hoand TtudEey moroocOi gilt edges, £8 38. 
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ATUS OF PHYSICAL GEOGKiPHY. 

PHILIPS' SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : 
Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams in Illustration of 
the Features, Climates, YariouB Productions, and Chief 
Katanil Vhmaam of €be Globe. Bdiied hj W. Hoghea, 
F.H.G.S., and designed ae a Oo]]»aBi(aK.to Holm's **01aa- 
bookof PlijsiotlGeogn^.** - 



rnHE design and scope of the Atlas of Physical Geography will bo best 
J. QiidAntood liy a MflwadM to fbe Mmtenls of me Tolnme. Tba 
MilffiieH beHofo fhat ft yitO. tM fowni MlefOlsMllolllltofinportaiit 

placo amonfTsit the edncational means and appliances of the present clay, 
and to conduce (in even higher measure than any work of Its class 
hitherto placed before the public) towards the promotion of l^e st^y of 
Ph^Bioal OoMBTS^nr in our schools. It isiMi admitted truth of the 
prewnt bm. fttst Fbyrioal Geography tkamu alt Geography : tad theft 
the facts (almost infinitely varied) of which it is the record, instead of 
bcin;? kept back to the later stages of toitlon, should bo treated as the 
bfiHis of all Gcographioal knowlodgo-^ven the most elementary. It is 
by such treatment alone that Geography can be nude attracUve to th» 
youQiftil miad—eTer ready to reeovo the Teooraof strauge andivotod 
phenomena, of diversified climate and produce, yet more diverse phases 
of vegetable and aiiinial life which a description of tlio natural world 
embraces. To illustrato these truths, in cloar and natural seqnence, 
and with the most comprehensive regard of the entire guhieoty in ita 
ftPeit wiapinab haa beep, the object aonght ttw jtweat tombbii. 

UST OF PLATES. 



1 The Worid (ill fLadnlBmu,) thoming 
tb« Dte^N^oB of iS&LiaAwiUK. 
«Ub thfl OoAtoor tad Oompatati^ 
fifiief of Uifl Land 

• Wodd (on MercAtotH Projection,) 
UutBtratins the Chief Natuiil Divirions 

^tbe Land, with the Oo«an Carrents. 

8 Tbh O«ologieal Stroctore of Che Earth: 
according to Ainie Bou4 

i TheoreUcal Section of the Earths Crost, 
showing the vturiona Strata of which it 
is composed, and thfljpzineipal Plant* 
and Animals of tta BtaU|yaild8ia>- 
■eqnent Periods 

S Slap UlnHtratlngithe rhenomonn of Vol- 
canic AcUon.andahowingtlMfie-action 
of the Interior of the flnUl qpitti iU 
External Surface 

• Map of the Mountain Chains and River 

Systems of Europe, with Sections of the 

T II lip of the Mountain Chains and River 
SyfiU'.nis of Ailiii, with Soctiona 

8 The Mountain Cbauis j.nd Biver SyBtcma 
of North Anicrira, Ac. 

t The Mountain CUaiu&iuid Biver Systams 

of Sooth America, fte. 
10 Map of ttaa World, iUiKtratins the 
CUmatea of dUEerait Begiona, and 
ahowing the Principal Hydroirraphic 
Basins of either Coattneet, with uo- 
thermalLlnea 



IS Hap of the WorididlalpllBff tho Distri. 
bifton of Tccetable Ufein dllliBrent 
BMonsjmd as aifacted by Coaditione 
of CUauwe ^ 

OlftcOnilbHi ef 



18 Q«99 

throi 




a«dlobe,wlth the XtaUa 

~ €f the pdneipal^^ol 

14 Dia^amsillnstiaiing the Perpendicular 
Growth of Plants m the Torrid, and 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones 

If ZoolocicafMap.Bho^vlngtheGeographi- 
telDtriiions and Distributions ofue 
Principal Mammiferous Animals over 
the Karth 

16 Diaitrnms Ulastrating the Perpendiculnr 

Distribution of Animals in tho Torrid, 
and Temnerat«, and Frigid Zones 

17 Zoological Map, showing the Ocograptu- 

oal Divisioa aad I>ism]nition of the 
Principal Btofla and Bejpttles orar tta 

Earth 

18 Map, showing tho Distribution of Mau 

oTor tlie Globe , oc cording to Uflieienees 
of Race ; with the ComparafivQ Popu- 
lation of various Countries, and ua 
Division of Mankiad aoetafllag «• 
BeUglous Belief 

19 Map^showingtheJDiidasMalProdnetfaiia 

ofTarionsGoantriee ; witbthepriDcipal 
3MAe Bqtttes between the different 
SMAons of the Globe 
HWSacalWsfofthaBdlMil 
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S£RI£S Of OUILINE MAPS Mi) BLANK 

PROJECTIONS. 

rES 1UM of Onlline Vap6 has always bMn yeeognised wm • TdnaU* 
adjunct In the business of fiducation. When prepared with care — so 
as to show clearly and truthfully the natural features of variom CQuntrie$y 
the names only doIqi; omitted — they serve purposes of high importance, 
alike to the loseber and tbs lesrner. To the latter, they affbid mate ri al 
laslstance aid of rrcqqeot ropoUUon and exercise, oombined wHh 
practice in tluiog in ibe names with the pen or pencil,) in fixing the 
essential truibs ot OeoRrapby in the memoxy : and to the former, they 
supply at onee the simplest and moetaatiBmounxiOMiifOf tallingt I7 
means of qoeatimu, the pnnil'a progress. 

The varfoiis series of saen ICaps, differing in slae and flo i wesp< m d«ntly 
in pricp, which su-e published by Messrs. Philip & Son, afford Masters 
and Mistresses of SchoolSt an opportunity of snoh selections as may 



HUGHES'S OUILmE AILAS. 

A Mm of large Mapi, ooRwpoiitat in innnber and alse 

Maps contained in tiie *• Training - School Atlas," and 
exhibiting the Natural Features clearly and accurately 
delineated. Bj W. Hughes, r.B.a.8. fxiuted on Drawing 
Paper. 

Size of the Maps, 22 inches by 17 Inches. Price of the Thirteen 
UapBi done up asaaAllafli iNnudta <dollif7s.4)d.; inslngla 
sheetis, 6d. each. 

HUGHES'S ATLAS OF BLANK 
PROJECTIONS. 

Uniform, in size and number, with the Maps contained in the 
** TRAirara-ScBOOL Aslas,*' and to tbe coneqpondent Sexiea 
of OuTLon Mam. 

THESE Projections contain only the Parallels and Meridians required 
for the panose of Map Drawing, to the practice of which — indispen* 
aible as an adjiuiefc to Geographical tuition, and never to be ; 
when the time necessary for its pursuit ia affailaUo to the ~ 
are in the highest degree valuaUe. 

UBv eop Huoaatfs oonxioi XJM Am BKiis nonMnoa. 

Eastern Hemisphese Australia and Now 

Western Hemiaphare The British Isl ands 

Europe England aod Walea 

Asia Scotland 

Africa Ireland 



North America 
South America 

Size, 22 inches by 17. Price, the Series of Thhrteen Projections, 
done up as an Atlas, and bound in oloth, 78. 6d.; in single 
sheets, 6d. each. 
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PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS. 

CJorrespondmg in Bize and scale with the Maps in the " Compke- 
HENSiYE School Atlas.'' Size of' Maps, 13 inoheB hj 11 
inohes. Fkttiied tmT>asmng Paper. 

TliMe Series, each containing Thirteen Mi^i neatly bound tn 
iUff cover, eub 88.; or the Haps aeparate^, pitee 3d. eaeh. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK 
PKOJEGTIONS. 

Unifonn, in form and sizo, vnih the Maps in the *' Comprette^tstte 
School Atlas," and tlm correspondent Series of Ouilihb 
M.vrs. Printed on Dra\mig Taper. 

Three SerieSi each coataiuing Thirteen Projections, (the same as 
in the OntUne AOaa), neatly hoiind in stiff cover, eaiib 8i.; 
or tiie Haps separateljr, Sd. each, 
usv car smum' oittuxb maps akx> B&iax raononova. 

Eastern Hemispli ere, Wo stem Hemisphere, Europo, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Franca in Departments, Asia, Australia imd New Zealand, 
ii!dhM^ If orib ABMiioa, Bottib AjDMsioai 

Britlah Islands. Denmark, Russia in Europe, Minor States of Germaoy, 
Austria, BwitzMland, Spain and Portngal, Italy, Turkey in BarO|)^ 
India, United States, Canada, Ac., the Weet Indies, anA Oanbal 
Amwioa. 

Belgimn, Holland, Prassia, Sweden and Norway, Turkey In Asia, 
Bnssia in Asia, China and Japan ; New South Wales, Tictoria, *o. ; 
Egypt, Arabia, Nubia and Abyssinia; the World as known to the AncienLfl ; 
the Boman Empire, Western Half; the Boman £mpire, Eastern Half; 
Oraeoe, ifilh the UlMidB of tiM Agflsan. 

These Maps contain the Oolllnee of the OoantrfM only, irithmitflM 
Nataxal FeainteB. 

i PHILIPS' INITIATOM OUTLINE ATLAS 

FOR TOUNG LEAEXEES, 

Unifonn» in form and sizei with the Maps in the Initiator? 
ATL48.** 8iao— Sineheabyeinehea. Fxmted on Drawing 

Tw^ Maps, 8ttl?]ied In iieal cover, piloe 6d 

UST OF MAPS. 

The World— Europe— Asia— Aficioar— North America— South Amcrieft— 
I Bngla&d—Soottmd— Ireland— Iteo»-Indiap'PalestIn«. < 
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PHILIPS' OUTLINE ATLAS FOE 

BEGINNERS. 

Uuiform, in form aud size, with the Maps in thu Atlas tor 
BsonrasBS." Ooostnicted by John Bartboloniew» F.B.G.8. 
Size—lOinebetlijSiiidiM. SPkiiifted on ]>eawiog Pap«r. 

Two Seiitbi eacli contain iiig Twelve Mapa, stitcliedianeat cover j 
ewhU.; ortli«]la9«i9p«nila|j,UL<fteli. 

PHILIPS' ATLAS OF BLANK PBOJECIIONS 

FOB BEGIMEBS. 

Uuform, in idse and scale, with the eontained in 

♦* Atias fob Be'mvv ki:s," anJ tlip rorroflpondeiit **OnTLm 
AxiiAS." Printed on Drawing Paper. 

Two Series, each containing Twelve Prqjeetim (fbe same as in the 
" Outline Atlas/') stitched in neat cmm, each or tb* 
Maps separately, ld« each. 

UiV cm «BB OUTLIMS lUn AMD UAXS WMOTOMB— ME BWUnBSM. 

Wofld, iri TTemi sphere*^ -"Knropr-, A«;ja. Afriim, Nnrth ATnrrlra. Porrfh 
America, Jtin^iaDd, ScotUixd, IreiauU., kxmioHf HnUanrt luid iici^uuii, 

PalMtin*. 

PniBBia and Ctemuuty, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Kuf^^da, AiutriSL 
Italy, Turkey in Europe and Qreece, Soaixi and Portugal, India and 
OUaai Anstealla, Vem fitoath Watoa and "^^otoilat United States, Ganate. 

The alwve Uapa eottlsitt liie Ooyinea of fbe Chnrnfa^ 

Maps, as copies to draw from, correspondent in fond and scale 
with the differait aeries of Oatlina Maps and Blank Pn^eoUonsi 
can be had Ihim the PUbUeherB* 

ALL experienced tenoliere will admit the adfasitages afforded to tiie 
student in Geography, by a proper system of Mapping. The 
mechanical procew of copying a Map— of accurately laying down a 
eoontry, with ita lines of external boxindarles and internal diTision^ 
aODTeyB to the mind of the student n fnr bett-T itlcn of tlie form, 
telative size, and ponition of ihat oounky, tli&n (sm be aoq aired by miy 
Other means. 
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PHILIPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL- 

BOOM MAPS, 

"WUih tbe Fhynoal FMlmres hoVBy ani l&MntXtf lUBoMtM, aoa 

the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Constructed by 
AYilliam HngfaeB, F.&.G.B. Siae— 6 ieei 8 inehes by 4 fMt 
6 inches. 

Price, mounted on rollers and vaniishedi 16s. 

ZJBT or THS MAPB. 



QeoUon, SLi. 



1 Hie World, in Hemispheres 
a The World, on Mercator'g Pro- 
8 Europo 
4 Asia 
6 Mtietk 

6 Korth Ameiioft 
T Sonfli AmniM 



8 Anstralla and New Z<-aland 

9 British iKlands, 21s. 

10 England and Wali;^ 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 

13 Palestine 

14 India, SU. 



rE Publishers were led to undertake this Series from a convictiim of 
the inadequacy of any of the like Maps, already eztttnt, to repre^iout 
Cyriy the Geographical knowledge of the present day, aa4 flieir con8»> 
gnent fnilni'e to Hupply tlie wants of the educational cotnmnnity. 

A reallij {jood Map <io geographical document of Vie highest value. Its 
qualities as such cemnot be too forcibly impressed on the iniiid of Toucher 
and Learner alike. It must be looked on^ot as a mere tiling of linea 
and colors, but as the embodiment of vital tmths, affecting fhaootadition 
of mankind in all ages. And it is only a really good Map— one in which 
the great features of natural Geography are brought prominently into 
view — that can. inntly be so regarded. The truths that aio tanpht by thu 
aid of such a Map, pointed out to the comprehension of the loamer as 
embodied within it, and to be educedthenceoydiliftentHld appreciative 
■tudy, wiU remain in aftarlils m landmarks in ue xMOxd of mental 
progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their clahi'x 
to notice upon their merits alone, and they invite the attention of 
all penona intanattd In Bdooattoo to fiio pwttoidar Vagu vbioh tt 



PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL- 
BOOM MAPS. 

Sue-— 8 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 

Price, monatea on rollers and varmsbedi 78. 6d* 
xoax Qv ZBX xaps. 



Europe 

England and Walei 
Palestiue 



Scotland 
belaad 

Anstimlia 



Other Maps of the Series in preparation. 

THE above are reductions of the large series, oonstrucled by Williiun 
Hughes, F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private BcihoolH and 
romiiies. They are clearly and duUnctly ongmvod. and embody an 
■mont of InfocButton not to bo luid In any linalnr series of Maps. 
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PHILIPS' SEMES OF LABfiE SIIPEMY 

MAPS; 

glae — Tall Sheet Imperial, 28 by 27 Inehet, ftdl eolored. 
Engnved in the best atjle, and embracing all the reoent 

Geographical BiscoTerics. The CTitire Series is now in print, 

and any siiiirle ^Inp may bo had vrilliout diCifiiJty. Encb fA. 

The same l&ai^s, printed on Bupori ne paper amd extra colored, each is. 
Ditto mounted on roilei b and vaxnisbed, each as. 6d. 

UBV or TUB ViAPB. 



THE WORLD* 

1 The VTorldt OD M e w ato rt i Twor 

Jeotion 
% North«m BanitplMM 

t Southern ditto 
4 Eastern ditto 
b Western ditto 

« :iorth Honzontal ditto 

r South ditto 

EUROPE. 

A Europe— GencMl U«y 
t Brititih laloi 

10 Kii^land 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 

13 The Ciir< M 1 laUnds, including 

l8l« Of Mau md Isle of Wight 
U Chart of the Btltio Sea 

15 Frnncc, in Dapartmente 

16 France, in Proviuces 

17 Chart of the MediterranoMl 

18 Spain and Foxtagal 

19 SiHteerland 

20 Italy 

Ul Milanese States QChurch 
22 Tuscany and tha WtUm ef the 
S9 Yenetiaa States 
M Vvfim and Siciij 

25 Turkey 1& finrofe* an 

26 Austria 

27 Germany — Northern Part 

28 QemaayHBoutham Fart 
90 nuiia 

90 Belgium 

91 Holland 
9i Denmark 
33 Svedea and Norway 



ASIA. 

Sf Asia— General Map 
96 BnaaiKV Empire 
tf Tnrkeyin Asia 

38 Fftl68tine 

39 Persia and Oabool 

40 Arabia, Bgyp^Akf aalnlaaiiaKalila 



41 TartaiT 
a Ohio* 

48 Oona and lalaads of TapM 

44 India— Northern Part 

45 India — Southern fart 

46 East India Islands 

47 IsIaodsiatbAPaciflo 
4S Anatratia 

49 New South Wales 

man's Land 
90 New Zealand 
I 

AFRICA. 

62 



and Yatt THa- 



AMCRtCA. 

52 America — Genenil Map 

53 Chart of the Atlanuo 

54 Atlaatie lalaada 

65 North America 

5C Canada, Nova Scotia* New Brxm9- 

yrick, <fec. 
57 United States 

68 Central America and Iffaxioo 

69 West Indies 

CO Islands of BeimuJa, liuiiuma knd 
61 Jamaica [Cuba 

68 St Domingo and Yimn Isles 

69 8t CbristoplUNi's, wnh Navia and 

St Luc!» 
64 Ajitigua, with Guadaloupe, <fcc. 
05 Domuuco, "with Martinioo, 

66 Barbadoea and St. Yinceut 

97 Trittldadf Ocenada, TolMga^ and 

Carafioa 
C8 South America 

69 Guiana and Brazil 

70 ParUfChiU, Bolivia, and La Plata 



71 Chart of the Arcuo Eegions, with 
all tlie reoent Discoveries 

79 Chart of the North-west Passage 
between Aala aod America 

79 Table a:' romparatiTo Heigbta of 
Mountaius 

74 Ditto LaogOia of BiTefa 
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PHILIPS' CABINET SEBIES OE 

EDUCATIONAL MAPS, 

JBdxfted by William Hughes, F.E.^.S. i^izo— Imperial Quarto. 
BngraTed itom original Drawings, zmule expreBsly for this 
Benes, and embodying an amounl of Geographieal DtdbnaatifMi 

not hitherto obtainable for the purpoees of Teaching. The 
Beries contains Maps of PhyKi^^nl, Oenerftl, and ClasBloal 
Geographji any of which nmy Le had aeparately. 

09 3E» MAPS. 

35 Atriom — G«neral Map 
99 Egypt and Arabift Ptitnm, ipUh 

XubU andAbarasinia 
87 llcrt1)«ni and flovtbera Aftioa, 

incluiliiig tho T'arhary States, 
will) the Cupe Colouy aod Natal 

38 North America 

39 United StatM 

40 Canada, and the adjoining Pro* 

NinrfK of T?rit:sh Nocth ABMlioa 

4S The West Indies, and tte 8tA|a« 

of Cantral Aioarm 
48 Soatb America 



PriotlM. taeh. 
1 A 8 Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheiea — Double Map 

8 World, ou Mercator's ProjectioD — 

•—Double Map 
4 Korth Polar UegioiM— ItonbleKiy 
88 United Statea— DonUe Hap 
Price Id. each, 

9 ElliqM--O6neralllU0 
6 The Britlah laittBdi (PoHtteai) 
r EnglHudandWalaa 

B ScoUaud 
9 Ireland 

10 Franoe in Piovinoaa 

11 Franoe, in I>«partniiQie 

IS Belgium 

15 Holland 
14 Prussia 

18 Tbe former Kingdom of Poland, 
prior to its partitloii becwaen 

ItuBsla, ATistrin, ami Prussia 

16 Sweden Rud iNorway, with the 

Circuit of the Jialtic Coasts 

17 Denmark, with ^'W'fn'i and Fane 

18 Bnssia In Eniope (Idands | 

19 Minor Staff:' o?' QamUUIiy 

20 AuHtriiiii i.Iiupue 
SI Switzerland 

22 Spain and Portogal 
US Italv 

24 Turkey in Europe and Qneet 

25 Asia — General Map 
2G Tui-key in Asia 

27 ilussia in Asia, including Siberia 

and Tranacancasia 
» Persia, with Afghanistan and 
96 India [Beloochlstan 
^ Tlie Empires of Chin a and Japan 
31 Australia and New Zealand 
99 Kev South Wales, Victoria, and 
the mttiad portiona of South 
Australia 
88 East Indian ArchijM'IfM'o 
84 New Zealand, and liie amaller 

laland-fTOttpe «f Polyncaia 



g^ncuiii 10 up. 

Price tid. each. 

44 Palatine 

45 The World, as Jbnown to tbe 

Ancients 

48 Tbe fioman Empire— Weetembalf 

47 Tbe Boman Bmpim— Beetem balf 

48 Greece, vith tiae Itlande of the 

i. physical Map of iha World (No 1) 
showing tlie Nattu'al Difiaions 
and Featoxae of ttta I^nd and 
Water 

U. Physical Mffp of the World (No. 3) 
ilhistraiujg the CHmatos of 
In:;, '(jnt Pif-jjiouB, iviili the 
rriucipal Hydrographiu Baaina 
of either Continent 

lii. Physical Map of lht> World (No.S) 
illustrating the Distribution oif 
VegetaLle Life m diUrtai 
RegioDH. and as affeciea by 
Conditione of Climate 

ir. Physical Map of the Britiab 
Islands 

Dia^'iam KlMwing the eomparattre 
i Heights of Monntaina 
* liMigUu of Krera 
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GEOSaS PHniF iSD BOS, 



imirS' SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
MAPS FOB BE6INNEBS. 

Coiistnictcd by John Bartholomew, F.B.G.S. Grown Qaario, 
oajrefallj piiaicd in colors. Each Id. 



1 Tho World, in 

2 Europe 

3 Eugland 

4 Scotland 
a Ireland 

a France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Lclginm 

-1 J'rtiSKia and (Tci-many 

V> Sweden, liorwaf , & Voasnatk 

10 KuKsia m Bnzope 

11 AnstiiA 
la iteljr 



18 Turkey in Enmpe, A Gsmm 
14 Spain and Portugal 

in Asia 

16 lucHa and Chin* 

17 Palestine 

18 Aostralia 

19 New Sooth Walca & Victoria 

20 Africa 

21 North America 
i! .> United States 
23 Canada 

34 Soofli AmeciiMi 



HUGHES'S SElilfeS OF MAPS, 



Blngtrating tha Ilijsieal Geography of the Great Dmnoos of the 
Globe, with FlIleBline and the Britisli Islands, on an enlarged 
scale. Constructed by William Hughes, F.]R,G.S. 
81 inches by 17 iucbeB. Beautifully colored. 

On sheets, each is. 
Ormonntad on lolaiB sod TORitebed, each 8b. 6d. 



or 



I VhpAeai Map of tho Eastern ' 

Hemisphere, with I-^othorms of 
Mean Annual Temp ujiUire, Cur- 
rents, <tc. 
ft Plwslcal Map of the Western 
Hemisphere, ditto 

9 PhysicRl Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage of its 
different Seas, ■with Isotherms 
of Mean Summer and Winter 
i*empentar8» Aoi 

4 Rirope, aocozding to its PoliUoal 
ulTiidons 

i Asia 

« AAica 

7 S 



8 Sooth America 

f) Aiistrftlin and New Zealand 

10 rhysiealMap of the Brilishlslands, 

-with Section of the LandfOo-Xidal 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

11 England and Wales, with the 

Towns claasified acco»*dinf7 to the 
population, and their liailwajr- 
dist^mce from LMrfflB 

12 Scotland, ditto 

13 Ireland, ditto 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 

the Sinai Peninsula, itc. 
16 The World, Storeographically pro- 
jected on the Plane of the 
Horiaon of London 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES 
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